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My dear Hornung, 

As you, like myself, have boiled your billy in 
the Australian bush, and as I have always found your 
stories of the old life so refreshing, allow me to dedicate 
this book to you. 

Believe me, 
^ Yours very sincerely, 

John Mackie. 



£. W. Hornung, Esq. 
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PREFACE. 



As it is a far cry from the Great Lone Land of North 
America to the lonelier Never-Never of tropical Aus- 
tralia, perhaps it may be as well to say something ex« 
planatory. In my wayward youth, when necessity and 
an irrepressible love of adventure made me a wanderer 
in strange places, I figured, in a humble way, as a 
pioneer of civilisation in the wild country it has been 
my endeavour to describe in these pages. I was the 
first white man to build a house and settle on the Van 
Alphen river in the far Northern Territory, and it was 
there I supported life, for weeks together, on crows, 
hawks, snakes and currajong roots. That was before I 
became, among other things, a gold-digger in Queens^ 
land, and a Mounted Policeman on the frontier in 

North America. 

JOHN MACKIE. 
London. 
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THEY THAT SIT IN DARKNESS. 

CHAPTER I. 
KILLED BY THE BLACKS. 

In July '85 I was * down on my luck * and a 
wanderer in the wild Never-Never of tropical 
Australia, by the comparatively untenanted shores 
of the Carpentarian Gulf. But though mid-winter 
in that land of Topsy-turvydom, the thermometer 
stood all day at ninety in the shade, and the re- 
lentless sun blazed down like a ball of fire from a 
cloudless steel-blue sky. 

This was the year of, perhaps, the greatest gold- 
rush that Australia had ever seen smce gold had 
first been discovered on the island continent ; and 
I, Richard Parker— commonly called Dick — your 
humble servant, by a remarkable accident was 
false to the traditions of a never-failing bad luck 
for once, in not being one of its victims. When 
the discovery of gold was reported in the unex- 
plored Kimberley district in Western Australia, 
and the cry went up that the veritable land of 
Ophir had been found at last, from every spot on 
earth where nomadic man wrests a living from 
Mother Earth men flocked to the new El Dorado. 
There had been a lull in the discovery of new 
gold-fields for some years, and the rolling-stone 
species had become weary of their respective loca- 
tions. But now all this was changed : here was the 
new Tom Tidler's ground. The very uncertainty 
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of the site of those supposed gold discoveries; 
even the almost insurmountable difficulties in get- 
ting there, only seemed to make men — such is the 
perversity of human nature — the more anxious to 
start out for them. For Kimberley, which was 
only a name, lay beyond interminable, trackless 
forests, which could scarcely be said to have known 
the foot of a white man, and where the wily can- 
nibal black lurked with his spear to surprise the 
unwary. 

Gold diggers are like sheep : let one of them 
start out for a * duffer ' rush, and all the others will 
follow him blindly. A little gold had been found 
certainly, but that was when the wet season had 
left a few shallow pools among the rocks. When 
these waters dried up, those who had managed to 
get there found that nothing was left for them but 
to return empty-handed, and with a terrible experi- 
ence. Most of those who did not return, did not 
stay behind from choice but dire necessity — their 
bleaching bones remained : an eloquent warning to 
those whose greed for gold was greater than their 
prudence. 

My mate Jack and I were on our way to this 
rush. But at the time of which I write, had I pos- 
sessed all the gold in Australia it would have been 
gladly given by me in exchange for a drink of 
water, a sedative, an opiate, or anything that would 
have soothed or sent me to sleep for ever ; for my 
body was in the clutches of that demon of the Guli, 
the fever and ague ! and yet, there — within a hun- 
dred yards of me — was the creek which I could 
not reach. My body was consumed by a fierce 
heat which even water could not cool, and my 
head was a chaos of wild, insane fancies — a prey 
to the morbid imaginings of my own wretched 
self. The prodigal of swineherd fame spoken of 
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in the New Testament had a rosy time of it com- 
pared to the one his modern representative was 
having now. I lay half hidden in the long grass, 
under a thicker group than usual of ti-trees, some 
little distance off the track. I had been making 
my way to the creek (it was unwise to camp too 
near it in that part of the country, for fear of the 
wild blacks), when the fever overcame me, so stag- 
gering to this little piece of shade I had sunk to the 
ground. It is impossible to tell how long I lay, for 
when delirium seized me all track of time was lost. 
There was a consciousness of possessing an in- 
dividuality ; but as to whether I had lain only a 
few hours or a week, did not trouble me in the 
very least. My comrade. Jack Tyndall, had left 
the camp shortly before me to look for the horses. 
I neither knew nor cared if he had got them or 
not, or whether he might not now be looking for 
me. It was too far to cooee for help, even if he 
could have been of any service. Besides, the wild 
blacks had been ' playing-up ' in that locality : 
coming down from the ranges some few miles off, 
spearing horses and cattle which happened to 
straggle from the travelling mobs, and in one or 
two instances even killing some of the drovers. 
Scrubby Creek was dangerous : so much so in- 
deed, that we had taken the bells off our horses; 
in order that they might not attract the attention 
of the savages. However, they did not trouble 
me much just then, for in the brief periods of con- 
sciousness which intervened between the attacks 
of delirium, it struck me that it would be rather a 
happy release than otherwise to get knocked on 
the head with a nulla-nulla, or run through the 
heart with a spear. I had passed through the 
various stages peculiar to the fever-stricken pa- 
tient. First, the dreadful chills and shivering fits, 
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when nothing could keep me warm ; then the 
deadly sickness and the wild fever heat which 
made me feel as if being jacked in front of a fur- 
nace ; after that, physical exhaustion in which my 
senses were in a comatose state. I could see and 
hear, but could not properly understand nor think, 
far less act. My delusions again, born of the de- 
lirium, were painfully vivid. 

But a laughing-jackass with its loud, absurd 
cackle called back my wandering senses to the 
horrors of the present, and to the fact that some 
one was coming along the trail. It was a swags- 
man ; he was tall and dark, and, at first sight, so 
like Jack that had it been possible for me to have 
moved or called, I would most assuredly have 
sung out to him ; as it was, I lay in a sort of trance. 
From my shaded vantage ground he could be seen 
plainly enough : a typical swagsman, not different 
from thousands of others one may see all over 
Australia, with slouch hat, shirt sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow, moleskin pants, belt and small sized 
revolver round his waist, a blue blanket slung col- 
larwise over his right shoulder, and a billy-can car- 
ried in his left hand. He passed within sixty 
yards from where I lay, trudging along wearily, 
looking neither to the right nor left. 

When he had gone some fifty yards farther, past 
that part of the trail opposite me, he threw down 
his swag under a great shady blood-wood tree. ^ 

I must have gone to sleep or become uncon- 
scious again, for on coming to my senses a strange 
drama was being enacted before my eyes. There 
was such an air of unreality about it all that I fan- 
cied myself the victim of some optical illusion, and 
therefore did not act with that promptness the oc- 
casion called for. Had I done so the lonely wil- 
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derness might not have been this poor fellow's last 
camping ground, and the strange sequence of 
after- events might never have been penned by me. 

He sat under the shade of a tree, reading ; be- 
fore him was a small fire, upon which his billy 
rested. He had taken off his boots and hat, and 
was enjoying a pipe. But behind the tree against 
which he leaned was a naked black-fellow with a 
long, cruel-looking barbed spear raised in one 
hand ; so motionless was he that he might have 
been carved out of a solid block of ebony. Close 
behind him again, wriggling along the ground like 
reptiles, and sneaking upon all fours like animals, 
were about half a dozen savages with spears and 
nulla-nullas in their hands. Travelling up the 
creek they had noticed the fire, and were now re- 
connoitring the unsuspecting man ! Yes ; they 
could manage him ; they might have thought twice 
about it had he stood there facing them with a 
rifle or revolver in his hands. 

I tried to cry out so as to warn him of his dan- 
ger ; but my throat and tongue were so dry that 
only a hoarse, gurgling sound escaped from my 
lips. By an almost superhuman effort I drew my 
revolver and crawled forward a few feet on my 
hands and knees. I had just gathered together 
my scattered senses, and was in the act of resting 
my revolver against a tree, and surprising the ag- 
gressors by the unexpected fire, when there arose 
a hoarse shout. The savage had been too quick 
for me. Down came the spear, entering the poor 
fellow's back ! With an agonized cry, and before 
the cannibals had time to follow up their advan- 
tage, he snatched up his revolver, leapt to his feet, 
and fired it point-blank in the face of the savage 
who had dealt the treacherous blow. Then he 
reeled, with the spear still protruding from his 
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back, threw out his hands, and fell forward on his 
face. At the same moment, like a number of 
hideous puppets, the black-fellows sprang from 
the long g^rass. Singling out the nearest one I 
fired my Colt's, which was as good as a rifle, and 
he dropped like a bullock when it is pithed in the, 
yard, — accounts were squared with him anyhow. 
The savage whom the swagsman shot, literally had 
the roof of his skull blown off. Jumping up I fired 
wildly enough at the others who stood for a mo- 
ment as if paralysed by the unexpected attack. 
Suddenly there rang out a shot in another direc- 
tion, and the upraised arm of a black-fellow 
dropped helpless by his side. And now could be 
heard the dull thua of hoofs as a horseman came 
galloping through the sandy scrub. I looked 
around, but need not have been surprised as Jack, 
mounted on old Eclipse, dashed up. This settled 
the matter ; the stand these savages made was but a 
poor one. I received a smart rap on the shoulder 
that knocked me over as cleanly as a nine-pin, and 
Jack's horse was speared in the neck. Jack, how- 
ever, charged in upon them with such effect that; 
before I could get on my legs again, they scuttled 
off like so many iguanas to a belt of scrub, into 
which they dived, and that was the last we saw of 
them. It was useless trying to follow. 

*' The deuce take such visitors, Dick ! " was my 
mate's characteristic speech, as jumping from his 
horse he extracted the stone spear-head from its 
neck— luckily not a dangerous wound. This done, 
he was turnine his attention to me, when, seeing 
the prostrate form of the swagsman, his manner 
changed. " Hello ! " he exclaimed, " that chap's 
done for ! " 

How well I remember the scene that followed. 
The sun was just going down, and in a few minutes 
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darkness would close over a land where the heart 
of Nature ever throbbed on tirelessly through the 
warm tropical night. What an old-world stillness 
there was in that sad-voiced pre- Adamite forest I 
Throughout the dim aisles of the glaucous-hued 
gum trees there seemed to brood an air of mystery* 
Somewhere in the unseen depths of a clump of 
golden-wattle that weird nocturnal bird the mor- 
poke began to chant its gloom-inspiring monotones 
— it had begun soon. It was a fitting music for 
such a melancholy scene : a very requiem of sad- 
ness. Hard by, a' group of tree-ferns, cycas-palms 
and pandanus-palms with their delicate feathery 
fronds silhouetted blackly against the sky, put one 
in mind of the nodding plumes on a hearse. And 
on the ground, face downwards, with outstretched 
arms, and the cruel spear still protruding from his 
back, was the hapless white man, his old grey shirt 
stained with his life's blood. He had camped for 
the last time. 

I never knew anyone who could act so quickly^ 
and know just exactly how to do the right thing as 
Jack. With a quick, steady hand he broke off the 
spear within six inches of the wound, so that he 
could turn the poor fellow over. But just before 
Jack caught hold of his body, and I took the feet, 
he tore up the grass once or twice with his hands,, 
and then lay still. We knew what that meant 
only too well. We stood in the solemn presence of 
Death. In the stillness the chant of the morpoke 
sounded like a funeral knell. 

*' It's all up with him," said Jack in an awed 
voice, as he instinctively took of! his hat. 

Although the attack of fever was fast leaving 
me, I was weaker than a kitten and staggered to 
my feet. 

" Sit down on the grass. Dick," said my mate ; 
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** there's no fear of the niggers coming back ; but 
keep a look-out anyhow." Jack was always con- 
siderate, no matter what happened. Then in his 
strong arms he lifted the dead man tenderly, and 
turned him over on his back so that we might see 
his face. 

I gave a little cry and looked at Jack. What 
had struck me had evidently struck him, too ; nor 
wa's there any wonder that* when I had first seen 
him coming along the track I mistook him for my 
mate. He was, literally speaking, alas ! the dead 
image of Jack. 

** I never had a brother," said Jack ; " but if I 
had one, should say that here he was. It gives a 
fellow a shock to look upon the dead presentment 
of himself." 

Then as if a veil had been drawn across the 
heavens, the tropical night set in; but soon the 
Southern Cross and other stars shone out ; then the 
three-quarter moon arose, and the white-limbed gum 
trees assumed a spectral significance. The great 
nocturnal insect and animal life of the Australian 
Bush awoke, and there was a chorus in every con- 
ceivable note and tone, from trumpet toned basses 
to shrill piping trebles. Everything was grotesque, 
melancholy and monstrous in this weird, antedilu- 
vian world. In dreams perhaps, or pictures of a 
bygone age, we may have seen something resem- 
bling such a scene, but never anywhere else. 

I lay down on the ground. Jack said : " Keep 
your eyes about you, old man, and I'll go and shift 
our old camp ; it's only a few hundred yards off. 
It won't do, you know, to leave this poor fellow's 
body unprotected. We'll bury him to-morrow 
morning," and catching his horse he rode off. 

But within the next twelve hours a remarkable 
thing was to happen — something on which hinge 
many after-events in this history. 



CHAPTER II. 
LOST, AN IDENTITY. 

When Jack left, I rose from the ground. It 
would be unwise to lie down ; for although it was 
extretnely unlikely that the blacks would come 
back, still, it would not do to be caught napping. 
Besides, how could one rest with that awful thing 
lying there in the moonlight, draped in what once 
had been his blanket, and was now his shroud ? 
A few paces farther off lay two of the murderers — 
ghastly, hideous objects they were as they lay all 
of a heap on the ground. But I did not mind 
them so much, having seen that sort of thing be- 
fore, and even on a larger scale — when, for in- 
stance, the myalls* murdered Percy's black boy on 
Settlement Creek, and several of us went out to 
square accounts with them. 

Jack soon came back with the horses and 
hobbled them out, remarking : " When you're in 
nigger country they say you shouldn't hobble 
horses — it spoils their chances of getting away if 
the niggers come after them ; but considering what 
has occurred, I'll risk it, — shan't have much time 
to go horse-hunting in the morning, you see." 

The murdered man's billy was now boiling on 
the fire. I was about to lift it off and put on our 
own, when Jack stopped me. 

*Wild blacks. 
9 
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"Leave it where it is," he said, "I'll put in the 
tea. What was good enough for him is good 
enough for us ; he won't have lighted that fire for 
nothing.— Dick, just think, if I hadn't been after 
those confounded horses, and you had not been 
sick, he might have been our guest now, instead of 
us being his. And, look here, old chap, take a big 
dose of Ayer's Fever Cure now that the fever has 
left you ; after a bit you can have a pannikin of tea. 
Its no use asking you to eat anything just now, 
but I'll put on some dried apples and rice, and, 
maybe in a few hours* time you'll be able to peck 
a little. In the meantime, lie down, and try to get 
some sleep ; I'll keep a look-out. I want a big 
smoke and a good thmk anyhow." 

Jack was one of the best hearted and most un- 
selfish men I ever met, despite the sometimes care- 
less and seemingly brusque way he had of talking. 
We had been utter strangers to each other only a 
few months before. He was what may be termed 
a good all-round fellow, though many considered 
him unduly reserved on occasions, but that was 
because he never went about volunteering uncalled- 
for information regarding himself. If some men 
in that Gulf country had taken a leaf from Jack's 
book they might have proved better company, for 
some of the reminiscences which one was fre- 
quently obliged to listen to were neither of an edi- 
fying nor reassuring nature. In the attacks of 
fever from which I had suffered my mate had al- 
ways been kindness itself to me ; doing the right 
thing at the right time; anticipating my desires, 
and never troubling me with those useless services 
which only worry a man. There is often more 
harm done by well-meant but silly expressions of 
sympathy and annoying attentions, than by an 
utter absence of nursing. 
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" Lie down and get some sleep," he repeated. 

I rolled myself in my blanket on a clear spot 
some little distance from the fire. Then, what 
with the exhaustion caused by the fever and the 
abatement of the excitement, I was soon in a deep 
sleep. 

It is impossible to say how long this sleep lasted^ 
but when I awoke there was Jack pacing back- 
wards and forwards under the gum trees, like a 
sentry ; every now and again, however, he would 
stop suddenly, — it was not difficult to see he was 
exercised over something or other. At last he 
moved towards me ; I did not think about it just 
then, but afterwards came to the conclusion that 
it was to find out whether I was awake or not ; as 
it was, I lay perfectly still. Then he went over to 
where the dead man lay. He lifted the blanket 
gently and looked upon that still, white face. 
After some little time he searched the pockets ; 
took some loose money out of one of them — silver, 
I could hear it jingle — but put it back again. Jack 
was not one of that sort anyhow ; — if my immortal 
soul had been a transferable commodity, I would 
have trusted him with that. Then he examined 
the dead man's swag. He undid a packet, wrapped 
in what at that distance seemed oil-cloth, and, as I 
thought, took something from it ; but it was im- 
possible to be certain of this as his back was to 
me, and one could not see too clearly by moonlight. 
Then from his own pocket he drew a bundle of 
letters, and deliberately tied them up in the oil- 
cloth he had temporarily appropriated. Things 
began to look mysterious. What motive could 
Jack have in thus transferring his own property to 
the lifeless body of another ? It was as if he 
wished to lose his identity, or merge it into that of 
someone else. That he had some motive and a 
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strong one, too, there could be little doubt ; but 
that it was neither to work any villainy, nor to im- 
personate anyone for mercenary ends was a cer- 
tainty. But after having been in the Gulf country 
for some years, to which comparatively safe and 
remote part of Australia all the * wanted men, and 
others ' on the cross ', had migrated, and during 
that time having witnessed many extraordinary 
proceedings, I had ceased to be surprised at any- 
thing. Still, I felt as if guilty of a mean action in 
watching him. I turned over on my side, and in a 
short time must have dozed off again. It may 
have been only a few minutes later when I awoke 
with a start. 

** Jack," I cried, " it must be close on morning 
now — you've let me lie too long. Listen, don't 
you hear anything ? " 

There was no mistaking the sound : it was the 
deep, full tone of a * bull-frog ' bell. Judging from 
its wavering, mellow pitch it must have been about 
three miles distant. 

"That's lucky," said Jack; "somebody travel- 
ling — can't be with bullocks or we'd have passed 
them — must be horses. You see, it's eighteen 
miles from the last water ; they've only been able 
to make half the distance and have turned out ; 
they'll come on first thing in the morning ; lucky 
for us if they have tools in the waggon, for then we 
can dig a decent grave ; they will be here shortly 
after daybreak, you'll see." 

" Now, Jack, turn in," I insisted ; " you've got 
to rest, you know." 

Jack knew me to be as obstinate as a mule when 
I took it into my head, and so did what he was 
told. The attack of fever had passed, and being 
intermittent, it would leave me fairly well for one 
day at Idkst. Jack lay down in his blanket, and 
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in a few minutes was evidently in the land of 
dreams. 

Oh, those wondrously beautiful Australian 
dawns, just ^before the pale lemon-glow struggles 
into the eastern sky, and everything is still ! The 
nocturnal world has ceased its mighty chorus of 
strange sounds ; and still sleeping is that other 
world which loves the light — the organ-magpie 
with its beautiful song, gay-colored birds with 
their whistling and screeching, and the seething 
myriads of insects with their bewildering mon- 
otones. The 'possum has stopped its shuddering 
croon from the hollow tree, and only a giddy and 
belated frog at intervals feebly asserts itself. Sud- 
denly, with a loud cackling laugh, the go-go-burra 
awakes — * Ha ! ha ! ha ! * he shrieks from a high 
gum tree. * Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' answers his mate 
from a neighbouring bough. A grey kangaroo 
hops past in the wan light. The air is compara- 
tively cool and pleasant until the sun shows over 
the tree-tops like the fierce white fire one sees 
through a furnace door. A thin, pale mist arises 
from the sandy soil, soon to be dissipated in its 
rays ; and then a steadily growing, indescribable 
buzz and hum proclaim a rejuvenation of the insect 
world. A predatory and mean-spirited dingo 
startles one for a moment by howling hysterically. 
A flock of shrieking parrots and parrakeets fly past 
to water. The tropical day has begun. 

Jack still slept. The horses could be seen 
quietly feeding through the trees. I lit a fire, and 
was about to go down to the creek to fill the billy, 
when a horseman galloped up. 

" Good morning, mates," he said cheerily, with 
an unmistakeably Scotch accent. Then, observing 
the dead blacks lying on the ground, he pulled up 
with a queer look on his face, and gave a low, pro- 
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longed whistle. I pointed to the body of the mur- 
dered man, whose shape showed under the blanket 
with that rigid angularity which there is no mis- 
taking. 

" Preserve us ! " he exclaimed, jumping off his 
horse and shaking me by the hand. He had taken 
in the situation at a glance. " I'm mighty sorry 
for you, mate ; but I see you've made them pay 
for it. I rode on before the waggon ; they'll be here 
in half an hour to have breakfast — when did they 
attack you ? As there's women in the party I 
suppose, mate, you won't mind me just hidmg that 
ugly sight ? " 

Catching up a tomahawk he cut one or two leafy 
branches and covered up the dead black-fellows. 
" They would not care to see them, you know," 
he explained. " It's Mackenzie of Tarragong, his 
daughter, and her maid — my sister — going through 
to the Robinson River — I'll just pick a camp a little 
way up the creek and then hurry back." He gal- 
loped his horse about a couple of hundred yards or 
so up the creek ; then, evidently satisfied with the 
situation, cut off through the bush and was lost to 
sight. 

As soon as he had gone Jack jumped up. 
** Good-morning, Dick," he said, " I've had a good 
sleep." 

To tell the truth he did not look like it ; there 
was a troubled look on his face as if he had been 
having a bad time of it with himself. I always did 
think, somehow, that Jack had a history; one 
which he did not care to speak of, far less think 
about ; but as he had not volunteered any informa- 
tion, I never talked to him on the subject. He was 
a handsome fellow, with one of those faces which 
strike the beholder at first sight — there was char- 
acter in every line of it; he had quick, pleasant 
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grey eyes that lit up as they spoke to one ; and a 
way with him which I always thought would pre- 
possess every woman he spoke to in his favour. 
He was a pleasant comrade, for even the vein of 
cynicism which characterised him was tempered 
by a certain whimsicality of thought and expression. 
He was evidently one of those who try to see the 
bright side of an unpromising prospect. 

And now, with one hand, he stroked the dark 
beard which of late he had allowed to grow. 

" I say, Dick," he remarked, opening his little 
grip and producing a small looking-glass and a 
pair of scissors, "I find this beard of mine a nui- 
sance ; this country's too hot for one altogether," 
and without another word he cut it off. 

Then he took some hot water from the billy and 
shaved himself, leaving only the long, dark hair on 
his upper lip. It was a complete metamorphosis ; 
but I thought the change rather improved him. I 
made no comment, for it was impossible to keep 
from thinking of the events of the night before. 
After the usual wash — when there was water 
enough to have one — we had the never-varying 
breakfast, which was barely finished when crack- 
crack ! and with a jingle and a rattle up came a 
covered-in waggon with six horses dragging it ; a 
couple of men rode alongside, while two black boys, 
in blue serges and white slouch hats, came behind* 
driving some spare horses. They drove off the 
track and cut away amongst the trees, drawing up 
about a couple of hundred yards or so from our 
camp. 

A few hundred yards behind came the squatter 
and his daughter. I could see that the horses 
which they rode were vastly superior to those 
generally used in the Gulf ; albeit, some of the 
Gulf horses showed a breeding that made the in- 
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<iuiring mind speculate as to how they ever came 
into the hands of the men who ostensibly owned 
them. But had the police looked after every 
superior horse that was owned by every myste- 
rious-looking native, who had no visible means of 
support, they would have needed four eyes apiece. 

The pair halted for a minute or two ; the squat- 
ter rode over to us by himself ; the girl going on 
to the camp. 

Rpderick Mackenzie of Tarragong was a man 
who might be a few years over fifty, of middle 
height, with clearly-cut features, honest grey eyes, 
grizzled hair and beard ; altogether a smart, kindly- 
looking gentleman. He had been a long time in 
the colonies and had done well. He had lately 
taken up land in the Northern Territory, sent on 
stock ahead, and was now on his way out to fix on 
a site for a head station. 

He rode up and addressed himself to Jack — 
somehow they always had a trick of addressing 
Jack first. 

"Good-morning," he said gravely, jumping off 
his horse. " Gordon, my man, told me of the sad 
affair that occurred last night. If you'll allow me 
to assist you, we may be able to give you very 
material assistance. I'll send over a couple of my 
men — Ah, here comes Gordon with the necessary 
article, and as the soil is sandy I don't think we'll 
have much difficulty in digging a grave. Have 
you found anything on the body that will lead to 
its identification .> Perhaps a few notes with his 
description might be of use when reporting the 
matter to the police. I believe the police have 
come to the Macarthur River, which can't be more 
than a hundred and twenty miles from here at the 
farthest." He spoke in a quiet, unobtrusive, busi- 
ness-like way. 
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I saw there was some slight embarrassment in 
Jack's manner, and so spoke. '* Perhaps, sir," I 
said, " you're a J. P. in Queensland, if not in the 
Northern Territory; so, if you wouldn't mind 
assisting us, and witnessing the inventory of the 
dead man's property, we would be greatly obliged 
to you. My name is Parker, and my mate's is 
Tyndall. Perhaps you'd better take down our 
names." 

He had taken from a light grey kharkee coat a 
note-book and pencil to facilitate matters. " As 
you wish," he replied. " My name's Mackenzie, — 
Tarragong is the name of my station on the Burde- 
kin." 

No sooner had he said this than I saw the 
queerest change come over Jack's face that ever I 
saw come over anybody's in my life. It was not 
fear ; but it was a look of apprehension and puz- 
zled conjecture. The squatter did not see it ; I 
looked the other way ; for the life of me I did not 
know what to make of it. On glancing at Jack 
again I could see he looked like a man who having 
taken a step in a certain direction, had made up 
his mind to follow it up. 

Then we lifted the blanket from off the corpse. 
Perhaps I never saw a more peaceful look upon 
the face of anyone who had died by violence, than 
I saw on the face of this man. Whatever may 
have been his restless passions once upon a time, 
they had now forsaken the clay, and there was no 
expression there save that of the pristine innocence 
of the child. I had seen the same look on Jack's 
face when he was asleep. He had been, as the 
squatter said, looking sadly on his face, a handsome 
fellow. Then we examined his possessions. 

In the small pouch attached to his belt we found 
a plain silver watch, in his trousers pocket some 
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silver, and two five-pound notes in an old purse. 
When we came to his swag, I observed that Jack 
busied himself in another direction. The squatter 
untied a small parcel wrapped in oil-cloth and 
looked at a packet of letters ; he read the addresses 
on one or two of the envelopes and seemed sur- 
prised ; then he examined the correspondence. 
His face was a study now : the deepest concern 
and astonishment were depicted there. I heard 
Jack ejaculate hoarsely " Well ? " but his face was 
averted as before. Then the squatter, in his quiet 
but somewhat formal way, said : 

"This man, I learn from these letters, is the son 
of one whom once I considered my friend. His 
mother and my sister were at school together. 
His name is John Farquharson. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, I may as well tell you that only 
a few years ago he haa every reason to consider 
himself independent, but on the death of his father 
a sorry state of affairs transpired and he found 
himself penniless. I had heard about his mis- 
fortunes and was aware that he intended emigra- 
ting to Australia. Then his mother wrote to me 
to the effect that she had extracted from him a 
reluctant promise that he would come out to one 
of my stations. I believe there were some remote 
prospects of his coming into some money, and 
something else that I needn't talk about now. But 
he never came to me ; I was sorry, however, to 
bear, in an official capacity, that he'd been seen in 
company that he'd have done well to have avoided ; 
but I'm not at liberty to talk of that. Now that I 
look at him, I can see the family resemblance — he 
is John Farquharson beyond a doubt." 

" Then you'll oblige us by keeping the articles 
belonging to him," I begged. " But I don't sup- 
pose you've had your breakfast yet ; if you go 
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back to your camp and get it now — you mightn't 
care about eating it here — we'll have everything 
ready in half-an-hour's time." 

Jack did not look up, but muttered something 
about being obliged if he would. 

" I'll send Savile along to give you a hand/* 
remarked the squatter, and went over to his own 
camp. 

We chose a dry, sandy spot for the grave, and 
Jack taking the shovel in his hands worked like a 
man possessed. I never saw anyone display such 
a feverish eagerness to get through his work. 
Then Savile came, a great strapping, quiet-looking 
individual, with a round, good-natured face. He 
took the shovel forcibly from Jack, who was too 
much astonished at this summary mode of pro- 
cedure to express dissent. ** You sit down, mate," 
he cried to me; "you're not looking too spicy." 
I had been groping aimlessly around. To Jack 
he said : " Well, if you will work, you can get a 
sheet of bark : I've got some rope," — this for the 
bush coffin. 

In less than an hour's time everything was 
ready. Then we placed the supposed John Far- 
quharson on the sheet of bark, ready to be rolled 
round his poor body when we lowered it into the 
grave. And now we saw Mackenzie of Tarragong 
coming amongst the trees, accompanied by his 
daughter, a girl who I supposed would be about 
nineteen years of age, and, with her, a fair, fresh, 
pleasant woman who was evidently some few 
years older. 

For a year or two I had not seen many women ; 
in fact, they were few and far between in that Gulf 
country, and such women as there were — well, the 
less said about some of them the better. It was 
little wonder therefore that Norah Mackenzie — I 
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had heard her father mention her name — should 
have filled me with a peculiar interest. She was 
slightly built, and wore a well-fitting riding-habit 
that suited her neat trim figure to perfection. On 
her head was a grey, broad-brimmed felt hat, 
caught up at one side, and held by a small old- 
fashioned Celtic silver brooch; underneath, her 
large dark eyes looked out from a delicately 
moulded face that reminded me of some old 
Italian or Spanish picture. Her complexion was 
of a warm olive tint ; and what with her dark eyes, 
heavily fringed eyelids, and the light-brown colour 
of her hair, she represented a type of Australian 
womanhood that for subtle, attractive power will 
hold its own with any in the world. It was the 
Saxon type modified by the healthful, out-door life 
of a sub-tropical climate. Her face was of too 

Catrician a cast to compare to that of a gipsy's ; 
ut apart from its natural self-possession, there 
was something so alien from conventionality in her 
manner that the comparison was suggested. I 
saw Jack look at her steadily, then abruptly turn 
away his head. I could not see his face. Then 
the other man came up, and one of the black- 
boys. 

The little group gathered round the grave. 
The squatter, taking his daughter by the hand, 
lifted a corner of the blanket, and looked upon 
the peaceful white face. Then the girl placed a 
wreath of wild-flowers, which she had carried in 
her hand, upon his breast, and it seemed to me as 
if tears stood in her eyes. When for the first 
time I saw the face of Norah Mackenzie it struck 
me that there was not much would escape her 
observation, nor was I mistaken : she only looked 
for a moment upon that cold mask of clay, and 
then, involuntarily, as it were, turning round gazed 
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in a strange, puzzled fashion at Jack. The like- 
ness had struck her and evidently made her think. 

" Have you a Book of Common Prayer ? " the 
squatter asked, '• I'll read the burial service, being 
the oldest, if you don't mind." — Adding in an 
undertone, — " I'm not an Episcopalian, but that 
doesn't matter." 

And here something occurred, which shows how 
at times into the most sacred and solemn offices a 
touch of the ludicrous wuU creep. I glanced at 
Jack, and Jack returned the compliment; I sup- 
pose both of us must have presented such a 
shame-faced and guilty appearance that, when I 
looked up and caught Miss Mackenzie's eyes, 
while Jack stammered out something about ' being 
afraid he had forgotten to fetch his Prayer Book 
along with him,' there was an amused expression 
in them for a second, indicating a quick appre- 
ciation of the situation. In another instant, how- 
ever, it had died away, and the squatter himself 
came to the rescue. 

"Oh, well, if you haven't one handy, don't 
mind," he remarked ; " I put mine in my pocket in 
case of accidents." 

And now in the shade of that great blood-wood 
tree, the solemn words of the funeral service com- 
menced — the most beautiful and solemn words of 
any; like service in the world. Our heads were 
bared, and there was a hush in the great forest so 
complete that, in spite of myself, at the time I 
could not but think of these lines of Tennyson's : — 

" There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 

As that wide forest. *' 
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Then clearly and distinctly came the words, 
spoken in a manly, earnest voice, " / am the re- 
surrection and the life — '* It was indeed a sol- 
emn scene. I had seen many funerals at sea, when 
those whom I knew well were committed to the 
deep, and fully realised the solemnity of the 
situation ; but there was something tragic about 
the fate of him who lay in the sheet of bark, now 
folded round his poor, blood-stained body, that 
was unspeakably pathetic. Whatever the faults or 
passions of this man may have been, a sheet of 
bark and six feet of sandy soil in that far Austra- 
lian forest were all that pertained to him now. 
Within a year or two, such is the changing nature 
of all things tropical, even the place where he 
slept would be a matter of conjecture. Perhaps 
the fever had made me somewhat fanciful, for I 
remember it flashed upon me suddenly what a 
strange spice of mockery there was in this burial 
after all. If I were not dreaming the night before 
— and I was half inclined to think I had been, or 
that it was some trick of the brain arising from the 
fever — I had seen Jack take from this man what 
simply obliterated his identity and left him with 
that which gave him a false one. He was being 
buried under the name of a man who at that mo- 
ment was assisting at his burial. For I could not 
but suppose that my mate Jack was the same John 
Farquharson to whom the letters, which the squat- 
ter had taken from the corpse, had been addressed, 
and who for some reason or other wished to be 
forgotten by the world. He had seized upon the 
present opportunity of accomplishing his purpose 
to be considered as dead. The name which I had 
known him under, that of Jack Tyndall, was, of 
course, a false one. Still, I could not be angry 
with Jack ; ' speak of a man as you And him is 
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not only a charitable, but a just maxim. I had 
never met with a more straightforward, or a more 
unselfish man. His secret was as safe with me as 
it was with himself. Doubtless he had his own 
good reasons for what he did. His present line of 
conduct could not harm the dead, and it might be 
the means of relieving the minds of the living. 
Besides, what is the use of having a comrade if 
you must live in a continual state of suspicion in 
regard to his motives and actions ? In that case 
he ceases to be your comrade, and you become a 
spy. Such were some of the thoughts that, de- 
spite the solemnity of the occasion, would pass 
through my mind. 

When the squatter came to these words : — " Sa 
also zs the resurrection of the dead,'' it was strange 
that a white butterfly should flutter down and rest 
upon that primitive coffin-lid — the sheet of bark. 
I thought of the chrysalis ; and the truth that fol- 
lowed — " // is sown a natural body ; it is raised a 
spiritual body*' came home with a fresher and 
more beautiful significance. 

Then came those sublime and triumphant ques* 
tions : — " O death, where is thy sting f O grave,, 
where is thy victory f " 

The elder of the two women was now crying 
silently. One could not but observe them. The 
younger of the two had placed her arm round the 
other's waist, and held one of her hands as if to 
comfort her, although her own eyes were undoubt- 
edly dimmed. It was evident she was averse to 
betraying her feelings. 

" Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust — " And in a few minutes all was over. 

The women went back to their camp, and the 
squatter, with his own hands, cut four strong posts 
and placed them at the corners of the newly-made 
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^ave. He also cut out on the bark of the tree 
the name 'J. FARQUHARSON' and the date 
* July, 1885.' *' I'll get an iron plate made in Syd- 
ney and have it sent up to be placed over the 
grave," he said. 

Then he asked Jack and me to come over to the 
camp and have a talk. His voice had already as- 
sumed a brisk, cheerful tone, which was evidently 
its accustomed one. I somehow was attracted to 
the man, and just then feeling inclined for com- 
panionship, told him that 1 would join him in a 
few minutes. But Jack excused himself; he 
seemed rather put out, and kept moving about as 
if seized with a feverish eagerness to be doing 
something. He had got a mortising axe from the 
squatter's waggon and began to work upon the 
posts and rails of the little inclosure. It was a 
queer thing to see a man putting up a fence round 
the spot where he was supposed to be buried. Had 
it been under different conditions, the situation 
might have suggested itself to me in the light of a 
grim joke. For as a child I had always borne the 
reputation of being an incomprehensible creature, 
discovering humour where others could only see 
tragedy, and finding pathos in the commonplace. 
I went over to Jack, who was working as if his life 
depended on it. There might have been a touch 
of the old spirit of mischief in me as I spoke to 
him, though aware of the fact that the morrow 
would find me ill again, and wishing myself buried. 

" Now, look here. Jack," I remarked, " with all 
due respect to the dead, don't you think you're 
putting yourself to a lot of unnecessary trouble ? — 
these logs will stand just as long as your mortised 
posts — one would think you were burying your 
brother." 

" Queerer things have happened than that," re- 
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plied Jack without looking up ; " pardon me if I 
apply that venerable saw, ' He's a wise man who 
knows his own father,' you know. The chap who 
first said that, Dick, must have knocked round 
quite a bit." 

As Jack was more than a match for most men 
when it came to sparring with words, I refrained 
from commenting on his strange speech. In an- 
other minute he surprised me by saying : 

"Dick, do you know I wouldn't wonder if I 
were the biggest fool who ever drew the breath of 
life!" 

"That's a somewhat large order, don't you 
think ? But it's as well it's only yourself who says 
so," I ventured, not a little mystified as to what he 
could be driving at. 

He continued as if I had not spoken. 

" I think you told me, old man, that once in the 
dim, dead past, and ere the evil days came, you 
were called to the English bar. If so, you know 
enough to respect the privacy of a friend's familv 
cupboard when you hear the bones rattling — don t 
ask any questions or contradict me when I say 
I'm a fool — fools are wise when it's too late, you 
know." — Then abruptly changing the subject — 
" By the way, Dick, that's rather a striking girl of 
Mackenzie's, isn't she ? — something almost Orien- 
tal in her face and eyes. About nineteen or 
twenty years of age I should fancy. Didn't know 
she was quite so grown up. Puts me in mind of 
a gipsy girl I fell in love with, when about fifteen, 
and made an egregious little ass of myself over." 

" Then you knew of Miss Mackenzie before ? " 

Jack bit his lips. 

" Why, yes," he answered, " Mackenzie of Tarra- 
gong^'s a well-known man — everybody knows he's 
a widower with one daughter. Why he brought 
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her on such a dangerous trip's a mystery to me — 
unless it was she insisted on coming with him ; 
looks an out-of-the-way sort of girl anyhow. But 
go over to her father's camp, Dick, and study her 
for yourself. I've got a fit of the blues to-day, 
and though not particularly in love with myself, 
prefer my own company — so long ! " 

Poor Jack, I susoected it was a case of the heart 
knowiilg its own bitterness, and so went over alone 
to the squatter's camp. 



CHAPTER 111. 
THE WOMAN AND THE SERPENT. 

When within sixty yards or so of Mr. Macken- 
zie's camp I witnessed a rather exciting little ad- 
venture. 

Beneath an awning that had been rigged under 
the trees, the squatter was sitting with his daughter; 
a little farther off were the waggons where Savile 
the cook was busying himself over a camp oven. 
A little farther still, I could see the two black-boys 
engaged, after the manner of their people, wander- 
ing about, tomahawk in hand, from tree to tree, 
evidently with an eye to a 'possum, an iguana, or a 
* sugarbag ' as they call a hive of bees. Suddenly, 
when passing a fallen log I saw one of them give 
a skip and a jump and heard him sing out to his 
fellow — 

" Yarry, Yarry, look out ! — big-fellow snake ! " 

Even from where I stood it could be seen, for it 
was an enormous tiger-snake — one could see the 
patches of yellow gleaming amid the horrible sinu- 
ous folds. It coiled itself up and stood on the de- 
fensive. Yarry promptly cut off its retreat in 
another direction. It had thrown itself at Snow- 
ball, and narrowly missed that gentleman's bare 
shins. I cut a stick as I ran, intending to kill it, 
for bushmen invariably dispatch a snake upon 
principle. There is not much to fear from one if 
you keep well in front, and keep cool ; if it is a 

27 
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good fighter there is just enough danger to give a 
certain relish to the entertainment. But the sport- 
ing bent of my nature was not to be indulged. 
Miss Mackenzie threw down the book she had 
been reading, and cried : " Savile, hand me your 
whip, and tie up the dogs. " 

" Here, miss," crjed the cook, running towards 
her with it : Savile was courtesy itself where the 
female sex was concerned ; " but don't get too 
close ; he's an ugly chap." 

At the same moment Yarry sang out to me — 
" You wait a bit ; white-fellow-Missis — that one 
white Mary — she kill 'm plenty quick, — that fellow 
budgerie * kill 'm snake. ' 

I stood still and waited ; things were growine 
interesting. I had seen girls in the bush kin 
snakes, but she was the first I had seen practise 
upon one with a stock-whip, which was evidently 
her contemplated mode of warfare. This strange 
j^irl had pinned up her riding-habit, so as not to 
mteiiere with her freedom of action, and took the 
whip from the hands of the cook. 

" Now, be careful, Norah ! " her father cried. 
But it was evidently no new sight to him ; he sat 
coolly on a camp stool, and watched what was 
going forward. 

She ran into the open until she was within a few 
yards of the snake, which, with body coiled, and 
with head and neck reared and swaying from side 
to side, looked the very incarnation of wickedness. 
As most readers know, the handle of a stock-whip 
is short, perhaps not more than twenty-four inches 
in length at the outside, while the lash is eight or 
nine feet long ; it requires skilful handling. And 
now the light, lithe figure of the girl stepped closer 
to the snake, her head being ever so slightly in- 

• Good. 
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clined forward. I observed a heightened colour 
steal into the delicate olive of her cheeks. As I 
watched those great, inscrutable dark eyes of hers, in ' 
which some uncanny kind of glamour seemed to lie, 
I thought of the snake fascinating the bird ; but I 
also thought that the snake had met more than its 
match this time. There was something very like a 
smile upon her lips as she watched it. She drew 
the soft, pliant body of the whip through the palm 
of her left hand, and then raising her right arm the 
lash described an airy circle round her head. 
With a forward and downward motion it cut 
through the air, a sharp report like the crack of a 
pistol right over the snake's head was the result. 
I never before had seen a girl handle a stock-whip 
as she did. With eyes that seemed to blaze with 
fury the snake threw itself half of its own length 
towards her, and struck at her with a lightning- 
like rapidity. My heart was in my mouth. At 
the same moment one of the blacks sprang forward 
as if to deal the angry reptile a stroke with a stick. 
But he never touched it ; for swiftly the long lash 
whizzed through the air — the girl made a auick but 
deliberate step backwards, and Snowball experi- 
enced a slight nip somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the right wrist. He dropped his stick as 
if he had been bitten by the snake, and with a 
howl of terrof skipped quickly out of harm's way. 

" Now, then, Snowball," cried the gipsy-looking 
girl ; " baal * I had been tell 'm you kill 'm snake ; 
what for you touch him ? " 

The quaint black's pigjeon-English came from 
her lips as trippingly as if she had been a black 
gin. 

" My word ! plenty coolah t that fellow Missis," 
said Snowball by way of relieving his feelings and 

♦ No. ♦ Angry. 
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imparting information ; at the same time ruefully 
rubbing his wrist. 

The snake coiled itself back into position again, 
as if waiting for round number two. And now the 
girl and the snake seemed to be gazing into each 
other's eyes. I could see the snake's scintillate. 
Suddenly, and before it threw itself at her a second 
time, the long lash curled through the air, and with 
a deafening report struck it on the neck with a 
force that no doubt must have broken it, for the 
snake writhed a confused series of coils upon the 
ground. Two more steady cuts from that steady, 
graceful, lithe arm, and it lay still. She gathered 
up the coils of cowhide in her hand and seized the 
whip by the lash end. Then she stepped forward 
till she stood nearly over it, and with the butt end 
of the whip raised its head. I advanced towards 
her. 

" Did you ever watch a snake's eyes when it was 
dying ? " she asked ; *' if not, just look at this one." 
These were the first words this unconventional girl 
ever spoke to me. 

Now, I do not like to see anything die — not even 
a snake. Still my sporting instincts are keen, and 
no doubt resemble that typical Britisher's, whom 
the Frenchman described thus : ** He gets up and 
says : * It is a beautiful morning, let us go out and 
kill something.* " But, then, the c^e bears en- 
tirely a different aspect when it comes to watching 
anything in a death agony. Such a condition 
of mind must betray a great deal of the old origi- 
nal Adam in our nature : that savage instinct which 
gloats over anything either dead or dying. The 
principle and the example are equally bad. For 
mstance, allow a child thoughtlessly to destroy 
animal life, to be cruel to a cat or a dog, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, that child will grow up a 
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man or woman, as the case may be, with a latent 
cruelty which will assert itself sooner or later, and 
prove a curse to its possessor. This is a whole- 
some and immutable law of nature, hinging on the 
law of Order, and part of the grand scheme. 

She must have noticed something of that which 
was passing through my mind ; for, after one quick 
glance from her large dark eyes, she remarked : 
*' I see you don't ^understand why I ask you to 
look — come here." She had a strange gift, truly, 
of divining one's thoughts. 

I obeyed, and looked into the eyes of the dying 
snake. For a moment I confess to having been 
startled. It seemed to me there was a concentra- 
tion of such devilish hate and impotent rage in 
them that I involuntarily turned away my head. 

" It's not a pleasant sight," was my comment ; 
'* I don't know how you can look at such a thing." 
To me the very idea of those fawn-like eyes look- 
ing at such a repulsive object was horrible, and I 
must have shown my disgust. 

" My only brother was killed by the bite of one," 
she remarked simply ; and then struck it on the 
head with the butt end of her stock-whip. 

*' I have put it out of its misery, anyhow ; but 
I suppose you'll ascribe some other motive to the 
action. " — She turned to the blacks — " Yarry, here 
you take 'm ; this one budgerie fellow snake." 

Then she walked off without so much as looking 
at me, before I had time to dissent from this un- 
called-for disparagement. I somehow felt annoyed 
at her manner, but went over to the squatter who 
was just finishing some writing, and took a seat 
with him in the shade under the awning. 

" Glad to see you," he said, heartily ; " where's 
your friend ? " 

I explained that Jack was finishing the fence 
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round the grave, what had occurred seemed to 
have upset him. Then we talked about various 
things; soon he had gained from me such infor- 
mation as the names of the schools and colleges 
Jack and I had been at, and other matters of a like 
nature. I did not mind telling him such things, 
for in the Australian back-blocks, in the most un- 
likely places, you meet all sorts and conditions of 
men, so that nothing comes in the nature of a 
surprise. I also told him that Jack and I were 
travelling overland to the diggings newly broken 
out in Western Australia. 

" I can't but think that you're making a mis- 
take," remarked the squatter at this point. " I'm 
led to understand it's a miserably dry country, so I 
should wait, if I were you, until just before the wet 
season sets in. and then you'll have a chance of 
prospecting the ranges properly— hundreds will be 
driven off the field before that time, mark my 
words." 

'• Yes." I rejoined, " I've no doubt that's sound 
advice, but what are we to do in the meantime ; 
there are lots of wild horses down near the salt-pans 
— I don't suppose the sea is more than sixty miles 
off — but you know the class of fellows who are 
down there, making horse-hunting an excuse for 
keeping out of the way of the police, and neither 
Jack nor I want to get mixed up with them." 

" Well, I'll tell you what," said the squatter, 
•* though, of course, we needn't come to any defi- 
nite understanding just at present — the land I've 
taken up is some sixty miles south of the track on 
the Rooinson River ; I sent two thousand head of 
cattle on ahead some five months ago, but am 
rather anxious about them. The blacks in that 
particular locality are undoubtedly bad ; and I fear 
that since this rush to Western Australia has set 
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in, some of the men that Gibson, the drover, had 
looking after them, may have gone off to it. I 
never saw it otherwise yet. The native-born Aus- 
tralian will maintain that two birds in the bush are 
worth one in the hand any day, especially where a 
gold-field is concerned. If you care to follow my 
advice I'll give you both work at two-ten a week 
when you get to the station, and until you think 
it's time to start for Kimberley ; so if, as you may 
find out before then, the rush has proved a ' duffer ' 
you'll be money in pocket and won't have wasted 
time. Then if you want to remain and help ta 
form the station — I'll only stop for a month or so 
— you can do so." 

I thanked him, promising to arrange the matter 
with Jack. I knew he held out this offer to us with 
the best of motives and not because he may have 
wished to secure labour. He informed me that in 
half-an-hour's time they would strike camp and 
push on. Anyhow we would see him on Skeleton 
Creek that night. Travellers generally camped in 
close proximity to each other on that lonely track,, 
for fear of being attacked by the blacks. 

I went back to Jack, *who by this time had 
finished his work, and was puttine the packs o» 
our two spare horses. I told him of my conversa- 
tion with Mackenzie. He listened thoughtfully;, 
then, with one arm resting on the saddle of the old 
sorrel, he spoke. I knew something strange was 
coming by the serious light in his grey eyes. 

" Look here, Dick, I think it's time to tell you 
something, and may as well tell you it now as 
later on. When you and I made up our minds to 
go to Western Australia together, we were, com- 
paratively speaking, strangers to each other, but 
we've starved and scraped along together since 
then. Now, Dick, before I met you I got into a. 
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considerable bit of trouble, that's to say was seen 
in precious bad company, and under circumstances 
which would naturally make the police jump at 
strange conclusions. I need hardly ask you to be- 
lieve me " 

" Jack," I protested, " Til punch your head for 
you in another minute ! " 

"All right, old chap, you can — ^afterwards." 
The ghost of a smile lit up his face for the mo- 
ment, and he went on again as if there had been 
no interruption. " I did nothing that was wrong ; 
still, IVe a very strong suspicion that there's a 
warrant out for my arrest ; in fact, it was the knowl- 
edge of this that hastened me to make up my 
mind when you asked me to go with you to West- 
ern Australia. You've only known me by the 
name of Tyndall — 1 suspect the police have an- 
other one for me ; but, from motives of prudence, 
I think it will be better to stick to my present 
name. If the police have come to the Macarthur — 
I heard they were coming — they may be in a posi- 
tion to make it awkward for me, so you're liable to 
be seriously inconvenienced at any time through 
keeping my company. Now, Dick, all you've got 
to say is that you want to go with Mackenzie, and 
I'll go right on — you can make any excuse for me 
you like. I'll *pan out,' somehow. Now, speak 
out ; I shan't be offended whatever you do. And, 
. look here, I'll leave you the grey as a keepsake, 
old chap." 

" Jack, you cowardly brute ! — you know I haven't 
strength left to punch your head. As for the 
police, damn them ! " 

I was disappointed in Jack; but undoubtedly 
my reference to the police was unjust and un- 
called-for. However, I was heartily sick of that 
important factor in Gulf life : it was associated so 
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much with man's folly and ruined lives! — with 
men who were debarred from all intercourse with 
their fellows, and had to hide in the bush like myall 
blacks. 

Jack had turned his back to me, and was (doing 
something to the girths of the saddle. I contin- 
ued: 

" Jack, I gave you credit for knowing me better, 
so shan't condescend to protest. I'll simply say 
that if they're liable to get after you, the best thing 
you can do is to go with me on to Mackenzie's 
country up the Robinson River, and stop there 
until they've forgotten all about you." 

" Then jump on your horse, Dick, and let's start 
— it's fifteen miles to the next water. I capitulate ; 
but never say I didn't give you warning." 

As we rode on I took one last, lingering look at 
that solitary bush grave. To me there was 
infinite sadness in thus leaving behind a fellow 
being to his last long sleep in that blood-stained 
spot. It was, indeed, a remarkable situation when 
I came to think of it, that I rode alongside the 
man who had, so to speak, transferred his identity 
to the body of him whom we had buried that morn- 
ing. Jack, as might have been expected, was 
thoughtful and silent. 

But these questions, despite my absolute faith in 
him, would obtrude themselves — Who was he? 
Had he told me everything ? And what would be 
the outcome of it all } 



CHAPTER IV. 
ALONG THE TRACK. 

How sweet to me now is the memory of those 
glorious rides through the Australian Bush, when 
there was ^ freshness and beauty in everything, and 
life was very sweet, — ay, sweet despite that fitful 
fever-curse. 

As Jack and I rode along, the track would now 
wind m and out through a ti-tree patch ; the rug- 
ged limbs of some of which made me think of an 
apple orchard in some sleepy old English county. 
And then we would pass through an open forest of 
great blood- wood and woolly-but trees, the white 
stems and trunks of some contrasting beautifully 
with the sad, sage-like greenery of the leaves, and 
the blue sky beyond. We skirted the banks of a 
lagoon, oval-shaped, symmetrical, and as clear- 
bosomed as a tree-girt lake in some nobleman's 
park ; only, no nobleman's park could have boasted 
of a sheet of water on whose bosom rested such a 
profusion of beautiful water-lilies, whose wealth of 
purple and white flowers suggested the comparison 
— which suffered by contrast — of Solomon in all his 
glory. And there, on its brink, were the ibis, the 
great white native companion, the pelican and 
other aquatic birds, which gave it a fitting life. 
We admired a species of dark-leaved cork tree, 
whose blood-red blossoms glowed with that rich- 
ness and harmony of colour, which only Mother 

36 
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Nattire knoW^ how to produce. A flock of snow- 
white cockatoos would fly screeching over our 
heads, and then, like flashes of prismatic colouring, 
a flock of ooisy parrots and parrakeets would dart 
past. At one small creek we saw a couple of 
plucky swagsmen with whom we exchanged a few 
cheery words of good fellowship. At another time 
we passed a dray drawn by four horses, in which 
were a digger and his wife, with a couple of men 
riding alongside, and exchanged compliments with 
them. They were all on their way to the new El 
Dorado in Western {Australia ; there was nothing 
but hope in their hearts, and a longing to get there. 

Surely ours was a pleasant enoueh existence if 
only there had not been, for one of us at least, a 
dread apprehension of the future. As to what 
Jack had told me concerning himself, that did not 
alter my opinion of him. I knew he was a staunch 
and true mate, and that if he had erred in the past, 
it was because he was more the victim of circum- 
stances than aught else. 

On reaching Skeleton Creek, which was a series 
of water-holes in a deep, thickly-wooded hollow ; 
we pulled off the track and pitched our camp. 
Just before sunset, when I was brushing the ashes 
off a damper, Mackenzie's party rattled up. With- 
in a hundred yards of us they pitched their camp. 
I took a big dose of quinine, and turned in soon 
after supper : Jack had insisted on this. On com- 
ing into camp he had produced a small pot of 
extract of meat and made some of it ready for me. 
I did not know, till long afterwards, that at Turn- 
off-lagoon store, he had come away without getting 
some much-needed articles of clothing, in order 
that he might purchase several little luxuries for 
my ailing condition. " You've got to fortify your- 
self, old chap," he remarked. " To-morrow's Sun- 
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day, and as it's one of your bad days, I think we'd 
better camp here. Apart from the fourth Com- 
mandment, Dick. I'm Scot enough to know the 
value of one day's rest in seven ; I venture to say 
we don't lose by it — our cattle are always in better 
condition, and get through more work in the long 
run than those who keep travelling right on." 

I a little later placed my bedding under a shady 
ironbark tree ; the morpoke's chant and the croon 
of the 'possum blended with other strange sounds^ 
and I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER V. 
ODD ACQUAINTANCES. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I heard the jan- 
gling of bells and the drumming of hoofs as Mac- 
kenzie's black boys brought up the horses. I al- 
lowed a few minutes to elapse before going over to 
find whether or not they had fetched up ours with 
them. On reaching the spot where the boys had 
rounded them up, I found Jack and Norah Mac- 
kenzie already there. The latter had just said 
something to my mate that had evidently startled 
him ; for when ne saw me he left her and came to- 
wards me. 

" Our grey's not in' the mob," he said, " I made 
sure he was — must go and do a little horse-hunt- 
ing. I wonder where he could have strayed to 
anyhow ? " 

"Me see 'm yaraman *-track go up alonga 
creek," sang out Yarry, " that fellow bin lose 'm 
one-fellow shoe." 

There is no sipi or mark on the face of Nature 
that the Australian black-fellow will not read as if 
it were an open book. He must do it to live. But 
the practice through successive generations has 
become an instinct — he takes to it as readily as a 
kitten takes to playing with a ball of worsted. 

" No, Dick, you won't ! " — I was moving towards 
my horse — " you stop where you are — I'm going." 

* Horse. 
39 
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Norah Mackenzie went over to pat one of the 
horses ; and Jack, taking the bridle out of my 
hand, walked off to catch the roan. Before doing 
so, he said tq me in an aside which I considered 
just a little too audible : " Look out for that girl, 
old chap, she has either got the power of second 
sight, or she is a gipsy in disguise." I watched 
him ride off. Poor Jack, as usual he was doing 
the lion's share of the work ! 

The sober expression on my face as I thought 
of these things probably attracted Norah Macken- 
zie's attention as she moved away ; anyhow she 
stopped and spoke. 

" Are you travelling to-day ? " she queried. 

" No, I think not. You see, my mate and I are 
Scotch." 

" That's to say, you make a virtue of sound pol- 
icy." 

" A woman is always at liberty to measure other 
people's corn by her own bushel," I rejoined 
politely. 

" Even if they come from Inverness ! " she added 
thoughtfully and with a smile. 

" How did you know I came from there ? " I 
asked in some astonishment. 

" I suppose it may be accounted for by the gipsy 
in my composition," she answered, laughing as she 
saw the chagrin on my face that Jack's injudicious 
speech had called up. " But soberly speaking," 
she continued, •* your question shows that you still 
have a certain amount of modesty left. You see, 
all sorts of people come out here, and so to study 
dialects there is no place like the colonies. In In- 
verness they speak the English language in its 
best and purest form. I've no intention of paying 
you a compliment, indeed it was more difficult for 
me to tell where you came from than for you to 
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suppress that lecture on cruelty to animals simmer- 
ing in your mind when I killed the snake yester- 
day." 

*• You can have it now, if you like," I hastened 
to say. 

'* Some other time," she cried in alarm. "Just 
now you'd better come over and talk to my father 
— he will be glad to see someone." 

I walked towards the camp with her, wondering 
not a little at the keenness of her perceptive facul- 
ties. What a pretty picture this daughter of the 
Bush made, dressed as she was now in her simple 
but daintily-made walking-dress of some light 
material. There was the delioate bloom of health 
in her clear skin and its lustre in her eyes. There 
was no question about her face being a striking 
one, it was calculated to rivet the attention of the 
beholder at first sight ; for there was more in it 
than mere physical beauty — there was that higher 
attractiveness which men call individuality or char- 
acter ; and yet, despite her many strange and un- 
conventional ways, no one could say she lacked 
that greatest charm of all — womanliness. But 
still, as yet, I frankly confess, I could but imper- 
fectly understand her. She was already interest- 
ing me in a way that I hardly cared to admit to 
myself. 

Just before we reached the squatter's camp she 
pointed out Savile, the cook, who was busying 
himself erecting a bough-shed. He was six feet 
four inches in height, broad in proportion, and had 
a round, good-natured, sensible face. 

" I must tell you about Savile," she said. " He 
has been with us since I was a child, and I should 
like you to be on good terms with him. His heart 
is nearly as big as his body — you needn't laugh. 
He is one cook in a thousand, and doesn't want 
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for shrewdness, but he has a hobby or two— toys 
for instance " 

" Toys ! " I stared at the son of Anak. 

" Yes, toys ; he spends heaps of money in send- 
ing to Melbourne and Sydney for all sorts of ' Yan- 
kee notions,' paper snakes that fly, talking dolls — 
and things. You mustn't laugh at him, you know." 

" Not if I can help it. Tell me of another weak- 
ness." I had an uneasy impression that she was 
making fun of me. 

" You mustn't call them weaknesses — so many 
of us are built that way: let's call them partialities 
— I've got ever so many. Well, Savile's second 
biggest one's his dog, Samson, — and, of course, he 
thmks there's not another like it in Australia — I 
know myself there isn't. You'll enjoy the poodle* 
however, when he tells you how it killed the rat 
at Charters Towers — the place doesn't signify — 
it's always shifting about, like the story. But 
you're bound to love Savile — I do, ever so much." 

I came to the conclusion that I also would take 
to Savile. Apart from recommendations of a like 
nature, I always, upon principle, cultivate a friendly 
relationship with cooks. 

We found the squatter seated close to the wag- 
gon; one of the sides of the tarpaulin had been 
ufted up, and pitched like the roof of a verandah, 
so he sat in the shade. 

** I've brought you someone to talk to. Dad," 
exclaimed the girl, "I must go and see Elsie. 
She went off towards her tent, which, with sides 
gathered up, was covered with long leafy boughs, 
so as to keep the occupants cool. 

"Good-morning, Parker," said the squatter 
cheerily, "I'm glad jrou're not travelling to-day." 
He motioned me to sit down beside him. 

I talked with him about an hour, and found him 
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well-informed. He was precise in his ways, but 
the innate kindliness of the man robbed his speech 
of any suggestion of pedantry. He was in the 
middle of an argument when his daughter came 
out of her tent looking amused. 

" Ho, Dad ! " she cried. 

The squatter started and looked apprehensive,, 
as if he had been caught in the act of exploiting 
some unorthodox doctrine. " Well, my dear ? '* 
he stammered. 

" Why didn't you put up a notice in the morning 
that you were going to lecture, then we'd all have 
had a chance of attending? — you are unkind. 
Daddy, dear." 

*' Really, my dear " 

But the girl interrupted him ; she had heard a 
dog whining behind her, and turning, cried sharply i 

" Now, then, Snowball, what for you coolah * 
alonga that fellow puppy-dog ?— baal t that fellow 
savey no patter § tum-tum, s'posin* you leave um 
alonga ground ! " 

The change from the talk of an educated Eng- 
lish girl, to the gibberish of a black gin was so 
complete and startling that I could hardly believe 
it was she who had spoken. The blact-fellow, 
who had been punishing his dog for appropriating 
some food left on the ground, desisted — to do a 
black-fellow justice he seldom ill-treats his dog — 
and went off to join his comrade who was at some 
little distance beneath a shady iron-bark tree. He 
tried to look unconcerned, — so does a dog when it 
has stolen something. 

The grey must have broken his hobbles and 
strayed a considerable distance from camp— it was 
a great pity that Jack had to go horse-hunting 
while I was enjoying congenial company. Savile 

* Angry. t Signifies negation. $ To eat. 
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had begun to clatter the pots and pans about. I 
knew that soon the fever would again be upon me, 
so declining the repeated invitation of the squatter 
to stop and have some dinner I walked quickly away. 
It was my wish to be alone. In those attacks of 
delirium 1 did not care that any one should hear me 
talking nonsense. Oh, this curse of my life, this 
fever that had got me in its grip ! 

I hurried to my camp and seized a blanket : the 
ague was on me already, and I was becoming cold 
as death even under that warm sun. It must have 
affected my head, for on taking the canvas water- 
bag I walked down and along the creek bottom, 
then struck out from it into the bush again, taking 
no note of where I wandered, and caring less. I 
threw myself down somewhere. Then for some 
time I fancied myself alone in the Arctic regions, 
lying on a field of ice with nothing to cover me, 
and freezing to death. 



CHAPTER VI. 
ODDER EXPERIENCES. 

In the period of delirium which followed I ex- 
perienced some curious delusions. So powerfully 
did they impress me at the time, that even now 1 
can recall them distinctly. 

When I became alive to the present, it was only 
to be conscious of suffering — of a sore, wearied 
body stretched on the rack of a fierce fever, and 
consumed by a burning thirst. My canvas water- 
bag was empty, but there was not strength enough 
left in me to go and fill it again. As for the blacks 
who prowled about in that dangerous country, 
they hardly gave me a thought. But the snake 
that was forever poising itself above me as if to 
strike, filled me with a terror which in vain I 
struggled against. 

There was a mocking assumption of superior 
wisdom or cunning in its look. Would the end 
never come ? In my horror to break the spell I 
cried aloud. 

But it was a human voice that answered, 

" All right, Mr. Parker.^ — Why, don't you know 
me ? You look as if you'd seen a snake or a 
black-fellow ! What do you take me for ? " 

" I believe you are — something uncanny," I 
gasped. 

45 
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The glittering eyes of the serpent had changed 
into the calm dark eyes of the squatter's daughter ; 
and her soft, clear voice — it was one of her great 
charms — came from the place where the snake 
had hissed. 

She looked fixedly at me through an opening in 
the trees, with that wonderfully beautiful face of 
hers ; there was a certain witchery in her gaze that 
fascinated. I almost began to think that she was 
only the embodiment of some spirit of the wood, 
or some illusion of my poor fever-stricken senses ; 
or that, by some species of magic, the serpent had 
been transformed into the woman ; for my gaze 
had never shifted, and the eyes had always been 
there. But she had divined the situation at a 
glance ; she came quickly forward till she stood by 
my side. In a second her voice had undergone a 
change ; her eyes had lost that quizzing, laughing 
light, and instead, there was a look of genuine 
anxiety and kindliness in them ; her voice was 
womanly, and full of a quiet, unobtrusive sympathy 
when she spoke. She had changed from the girl 
into the woman. 

" You have had another attack of the fever," she 
said. " Now, I shan't trouble you ; because I 
know when one has the fever one is best left alone ; 
— and you have no water — Oh, too bad, too bad ! 
I'll fetch some in half a minute," and picking up 
the water-bag she disappeared in what I suppose 
was the direction of the creek. I noticed that 
under her right arm she carried a light, sporting 
rifle. In a few minutes she was back again ; she 
held the bag up to my lips, and placed my hat upon 
my head — I had not missed it. 

" Now you have had enough," she protested, 
when 1 had taken a few greedy mouthfuls ; " lie 
down for a little longer, and you'll be able to go to 
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the camp after a bit. I'll go away and come back 
again," and off she went. 

I dosed, and then my scattered senses began to 
gather themselves together again into some sem- 
blance of rationality. I must have been asleep 
some considerable time, for when I awoke the sun 
was low in the heavens, and the atmosphere was 
pleasanter. I was thinking that it was a curious 
thing to dream about someone coming and filling 
my \vater-bag, and to wake up and find that there 
was indeed water in the bag, when, looking round, 
I saw Norah Mackenzie sitting on a fallen tree, 
with her back to me, a few paces distant. I had 
not moved nor uttered a word, but she turned the 
instant I looked at her, and coming towards me, 
said — 

" You are all right now ; I can see you arc. 
Do you think you can come to the camp ? — you 
really shouldn't wander from it when you feel the 
fever coming on ; it's not safe — just think of what 
occurred the other day. Come," — the frank im- 
pulsive nature of the girl was reasserting itself — 
" give me your hands. * She stretched out both of 
hers and pulled me to my feet. 

The attack of fever had passed ; I was beginning 
to feel myself again. 

" Don't tell me that you've been sitting here all 
this time waiting for me ? " I exclaimed, con- 
science-stricken. 

She laughed lightly. " Remember the old say- 
ing : * Ask no questions and you'll — suffer from no 
perversion of the truth.' Do you know, Mr. 
Parker, that there's a little of the quack about me ; 
I believe I can produce a cure for this fever ; it's 
one the blacks used upon the Burdekin." 

"I'm sceptical about fever cures, but I'll try 
yours," I said. " But, by the way, you must have 
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thought me awfull^r stupid a few minutes ago ; the 
fact is, I had a curious dream about a snake, and 
the law of association's a queer thing." 

"You are complimentary," — this with a show of 
dignity — " so much so that it suggests a good deal 
of Highland superstition. Of course jrou're hint- 
ing at the Highland myth about the princess who 
was turned into a snake. I hope you don't think 
that I'm a snake turned into a princess ? " 

" Why press a man so hard ? " I protested, 
with a miserable attempt to say something cheer- 
ful. " In the present case circumstancial evidence 
seems to prove that the woman grew out of the 
snake ; anyhow, if I were certain of it, I'd never 
kill another one as long as I lived." 

She laughed as if she rather enjoyed the dubious 
compliment. 

"And they say a Scotsman seldom makes pretty 
speeches," she exclaimed. " But wait a minute ; 
here is Mother Nature's cure for the fever — 
strange, isn't it, that there is never a nettle without 
a docken growing alongside ? " 

We were passing a small shrub-like tree on 
which grew a round, yellow berry, a little larger 
than a cherry ; she stopped and pulled some, put- 
ting them into a small bag she carried by her side. 
I bit the rind of one ; she watched me taste it ; 
but of all the bitter tastes I ever experienced that 
was the quintessence. 

" You mustn't judge of my medicine by that 
berry," she insisted, smiling at my wry face. " I'll 
prepare them to-night, and give you a drink to- 
morrow morning — that will be something to look 
forward to." 

And all this time I was thinking of something to 
say to her— to thank her for the trouble she had 
taicen with me, but felt that if I did anything of 
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the kind, it would simply be the means of silencing 
her cheerful talk, and driving her away. This, ol 
course, I did not want to do. We walked slowly 
through the bush, and from time to time she would 
stop and look at something or other, in a way that, 
for all the world — although the association was 
incongruous — put me in mind of the movements of 
a black-fellow. Once she stooped, and pointing to 
the ground, showed me some tracks. "Some- 
body must have been here with bullocks within 
the last three days," she remarked. " Look, they 
have gone in pairs ; their neck-yokes have never 
been off." Then she showed me the marks on a 
tree where on the previous evening a 'possum had 
stuck his sharp claws. She named the red passion 
flower and the yellow ipomoea that climbed the 
trunks of trees, the pink and scarlet epacris ; and 
pointing to a casuarina remarked it was difficult to 
believe that that tree was the survival of a still 
more remarkable type of Australian flora. She 
showed me a tiny nest glued to the underside of 
an insignificant leaf, and some other things, which 
I thought only a black-fellow could have noticed. 
With all her wonderful knowledge of natural his- 
tory she was simplicity itself, and there was an 
utter absence of pedantry in everything she said. 

I must have expressed some surprise at her 
powers of observation, for she remarked care- 
lessly : " Oh, I don't see that any credit attaches 
to noticing such things : when one is brought up 
in the bush one learns to read from Nature's book 
— it seems to me they miss all the interesting 
things out of the other ones. I've learned more 
from an old black-fellow about this wonderful 
world in half-an-hour, than ever I did from all the 
books my father has insisted on my reading. Of 
course I'm not such a silly as to ignore books. 
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though some girls would consider mc very ig- 
norant." 

I could have told her that she possessed a fuller 
insight into the workings of Nature than any half 
dozen so called blue-stockings, but I respected her 
too much just then to risk telling her so. 

It did not dawn upon my dulled faculties until I 
lay on my blanket thinking that night, that she 
simply stopped and showed me these things so 
that I might take my time, and rest myself going 
to the camp, without her consideration being ap- 
parent. Let a woman alone for managing such 
things with a subtle delicacy, and let a man alone 
for accepting them with a sublime complaisance. 

At length we reached the camp, which lay in 
quite a different direction from that which I had 
imagined. The faculty called * locality * is one of 
my strong points, but I suppose it must have 
somewhat dulled by the fever. There we found 
Savile, the cook, and Jack who was just in the act 
of mounting the grey as if to go out again. 

" Hillo, old chap," he exclaimed the minute he 
saw me, " I thought you were lost ; was just going 
to hunt you up." 

Then he caught sight of the girl. He took the 
pipe out of his mouth, and I could see his face 
light up with a pleased and awakened interest. It 
was evident I had been ill, and he could guess the 
rest ; there were few sharper than Jack at inter- 
preting rightly a situation. He went towards the 
squatter's daughter, and taking the empty water- 
bag from her hand, said something to her in a 
voice so low that I knew it was not intended for 
my ears. — Whatever it may have been, she showed 
by her manner that she was interested. 

And I had allowed her to carry a rifle and my 
water-bag to the camp ! I dare say my face just 
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then must have borne a look of horror and self- 
reproach, for the girl laughed and said : 

"You needn't blame yourself, my rifle only 
weighs a few pounds and you didn't see it ; as 
for the bag, I emptied and hid it, so after all 
youVe not so very much to blame. But I must go 
Dack to my own camp. I'm so glad you're all 
right again. Good-bye in the meantime." And 
before I could stammer out a word of thanks, she 
iiad honoured us with one of her comprehensive 
little bows and hurried away. 

Then Jack made me lie down on my blanket 
and have a drink of tea. When I made some 
remark concerning the extra double I was giving 
him, a stranger would have thought he had lost his 
temper. "Now, look here," he cried sharply, "if 
you get talking nonsense like that, I'm damned if 
I don't turn you adrift in the bush without a 
blanket or a bite to eat ; so mind your P's and 
Q's. " Jack, to those who did not know him, must 
have appeared an incomprensible creature, for 
while he was giving utterance to the most cynical 
or bloodthirsty sentiments, he was in reality the 
most unselfish of men and as gentle as a woman. 
Poor Jack ! it was a miserable thing to think of 
that storm-cloud forever hanging over his head, 
which at any time might break and envelop him in 
a very torrent of trouble. 

In a few minutes more my mate rode off to 
• round up * the horses, and I was left alone with 
Savile. He, with praiseworthy consideration, did 
not annoy me with unnecessary attentions, but sat 
down on the ground, leant his back against a tree, 
took out his pipe and smoked. At his feet lay 
Samson, the French poodle, as if conscious of the 
fact that he wore a fresh pink ribbon on his fore- 
lock (it was Sunday) and he must behave himself 
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with becoming dignity in consequence. He there- 
fore looked up with a mild, self-satisfied expres- 
sion into the face of his human companion Mr. 
Joe Savile. 

In a few minutes Gordon, the * Scotch native,* 
sauntered over to the camp, and after addressing 
a few friendly words to me sat down opposite 
Savile, to whom he vouchsafed a friendly nod. 
Within five minutes the burly cook was telling 
how his dog Samson had with its feet tied, killed a 
kangaroo-rat belonging to a publican in Charters 
Towers. Then with a cheerily expressed hope 
that I would be all right again on the morrow, he 
went over to his own camp to get supper ready. 
As soon as he was out of ear-shot, Gordon, who 
might have been forty years of age and a few 
years older than the cook, remarked : 

" He's a decent lad is Savile, but it's high time he 
fixed up that rat business. Last time I heard him 
spin that yarn it was a sporting Methodist parson 
who had the rat in an iron cage at Gympie.' 

When Jack came back we asked Gordon to stop 
and have some supper. The latter we found was a 
genial but quiet-mannered man, and in point of 
general information much ahead of most people 
who 'might be called his social superiors. He had 
a pannikin of tea, and then went over to his own 
camp. 

Jack and I sat under the trees and the night 
came quickly down ; again we heard the quaint 
notes of the unseen morpoke in the dim forest 
glades. We saw the white gum trees and the 
milky blossoms of the bauhania gleam coldly in 
the moonlight ; we watched that brilliant constel- 
lation the Southern Cross take up its position in 
the dark blue vault of the heavens, and Vega de- 
cline westward. Neither of us spoke, but as we 
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rested and felt the peacef ulness of the scene steal- 
ing over us. we suddenly heard something that 
made us hold our breaths and stare at each other. 

It was a sweet burst of melody ; it held us as I 
could imagine those who for the first time heard 
the divine powers of music were held. Someone 
was playing on the violin with consummate skill : 
only a musician could produce such sounds ; it was 
one of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words — that 
glorious Spring Song. I ceased to speculate as 
to the creator of the music, lost in the beauty of 
the music itself. 

" It's that witch, the squatter's girl," explained 
Jack, who had let his pipe go out listening. 

I began to think we might possibly find that her 
talents were more versatile than we had at first 
imagined. 

Without exchanging further words we went over 
to the squatter's camp. I daresay that it might 
have been hardly the correct thing to do under or- 
dinary circumstances ; but in the bush there is a 
latitude allowed, and an absence of conventional- 
ism, that would not be permissible elsewhere. 

" Glad to see you," was the squatter's greeting. 
" Sit down, Parker ; glad that you've recovered so 
quickly. Do you sing, Mr. Farquharson ? — tut, 
tuts, I mean TyndalT— I've just been thinking 
about that poor unfortunate fellow." 

Jack had started so violently, and turned such a 
ghastly face upon the squatter when he was ad- 
dressed as 'Farquharson,* that I saw Norah 
Mackenzie give him a strange glance with her 
quick observant eyes. Jack recovered himself in 
another instant. 

" Once upon a time I used to do a little singing," 
he answered ; " but there's more of the raven 
than the canary in my composition now." He 
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said this in that dry, half-serious way that was so 
puzzling to those who did not know him. 

"That's your modesty, I'm sure," insisted the 
squatter. "Sometimes of a Sunday night in the 
bush we go in for a little music. Savile, here, 
sings a capital bass ; he was a chorister in an old 
country cathedral once. Let's have a song that we 
all know and can join in. Here is one. Pass 
round these copies, Gordon, and poke up the fire 
into a big blaze so that we can see." 

I remember the tune was 5/. He/ens. Norah 
Mackenzie played the accompaniment, and Jack 
surprised me with a remarkably good tenor voice. 
In fact there was no one there who could not sing 
well, saving myself, and I was a good listener. 
It was a strange thing to be listening to those 
well-known hymns under the dusky aisles of the 
Australian forest. It is safe to say I never en- 
joyed an open-air concert so much as this one. I 
closed my eyes and lo ! — 

I sat in a sleepy old-fashioned church, watching 
the waning sunlight stream through a stained-glass 
window which dyed the sunbeams with the crim- 
son and golden hues from garments of saints and 
martyrs, and deepening the shadows that, like the 
dust on the mouldy marbles overhead, lay close 
and thick. Through other windows, ivy-draped 
and partially open, came the sweet breath of Spring, 
for the snow-white hawthorn was gleaming in the 
green lanes, and the song of the birds never 
ceased. How instinct was that sacred spot with 
the associations of the past — how eloquent every 
din^ stone and well-worn pew ! But, oh, the dear 
familiar faces, where were they ? — was there noth- 
ing in this world save farewells ? Then breath- 
ing of an infinite tenderness and trust the notes of 
an anthem rose ; the fresh, sweet voices of youth 
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and beauty, and the deeper and fuller ones of 
maturer age blending with the rich chords of the 
organ, until the harmony was more of heaven than 
of earth. The world, the flesh and the devil were 
no more, and a sense of rest and peace possessed 
me such as I have never before known. Surely, 
the spirits of those whose memory had become as 
a sacred dream were with me then, and there was 
no such thing in this world as care. But the 
music ceased, and the sweet notes rolled away — 
waves of sound on the sands of Eternity. | 

Then I heard the quaint Tef rains and dirges of 
the sad-voiced Australian forest ; and looking up 
towards the fretted roof of the old church, I saw 
the Southern Cross gleaming in the illimitable 
vault of the eternal heavens. 



CHAPTER VII- 
-^^ WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER? »' 

Next morning Jack and I were up at daybreak ; 
the squatter's camp was also astir. Luckily the 
horses had not strayed far during the night, so 
that soon we had them driven up, ready for a start 
immediately after breakfast. I was just putting 
the billy on the fire, when Snowball, one of the 
black boys, came up and told me that his * white 
missis ' wanted to see me. Instructing him to 
tell her I would be with her immediately, and won- 
dering what she could want with me, I ran down 
to the creek and hurried through my simple toi- 
let. 

When I reached the squatter's camp Norah 
Mackenzie was waiting for me. With a smile she 
took down a silver dnnking cup from the limb of 
a tree on which it had rested over night, and tak- 
ing a tumbler poured off a clear, amber-hucd 
liquid from the former into it, throwing out what I 
supposed were the cores of the berries she had 
plucked on the previous day. I must have stood 
looking as foolish as an over-grown school-boy, 
who with a rebellious spirit (conscious of the dig- 
nity of his coming manhood) is eyeing the doctor's 
nauseous draught, from which he knows there is 
no escape. She watched my face, held the glass 
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up to the light, and with an arch pleasantry re- 
peated these lines : — 

** Oh, for a beaker full of the warm south, 
The true, the blushful hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth — '* 

and in the same breath : "Just fancy something of 
that sort, you know ; and here's a big chocolate 
drop you'll have as a reward when you've fin- 
ished." 

I thought the comparison between the draught 
that Keats meant and this, was hardly a fair one. 
I must have presented a very disconcerted specta- 
cle, for she laughed heartily at me ; but I drank 
the fever cure — to the bitter lees. I think, if 1 had 
imagined it would prove as bitter again, I would 
have swallowed it without a moment's hesitation — 
coming, as it did, from her hands. After all, it 
was not so very unpleasant ; it had a peculiarly 
bitter, burning taste, but was not particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

" Where is my reward ? " I asked. 

And now the length to which this remarkable 
girl would go in pursuit of a joke was fully exem- 
plified. She held up the chocolate drop between 
finger and thumb till it was on a level with that 
siren's face of hers ; and turning those great, dark 
eyes full upon me, till I could read the meaning in 
them, and slightly pouting her lips, she asked in a 
low voice that suggested the manner of addressing 
a child : *' Which would you prefer ? " 

I simply turned hot and cold ; and the blood 
seemed to tingle through my body at the audacity 
of such a speech. But before I could stretch out 
my hands to her, which had been my first unreason^ 
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ing impulse, she placed the chocolate drop between 
my lips and was laughing beyond my reach. 

It was well for her, and for myself, that she did 
escape. I was never so much the slave of an irre- 
sistible impulse as at that moment. 

Just then the squatter came from his tent. 

** Hillo ! Parker," he said ; " been taking No- 
rah's medicine ? Yes, it's good stuff — repeat the 
dose to-morrow and I'll wager you'll get rid of the 
fever. By the way, we strike off from here south- 
west through the bush this morning for my new 
country up the Robinson River. Are you coming 
with us .? " 

" Jack," I cried, turning to my mate, who at 
that moment came up, " are we to go on with Mr. 
Mackenzie to his new country ? " 

" Yes, and thanks for the offer, sir," answered 
Jack, addressing the squatter. *' I'd go to another 
planet, and not take a return ticket either, if I 
could get the chance." 

" Hillo ! " exclaimed the squatter, betrayed into 
an exhibition of surprise by something in the tone 
of Jack's speech ; ** you're too young to say such 
things — don't you ever think of your father " 

"Yes — I do," interrupted Jack grimly, with that 
old hard look coming into his face which I knew 
was the outcome of some hidden trouble. 

The squatter saw it, and hastened to say — " Oh, 
I beg your pardon — I didn't mean to — However, 
I'm very glad you're coming. Let's get ready." 

Then Jack and I, putting the pack-saddles on 
our horses, drove them over into Mackenzie's mob, 
and rode on, not wishing to force our company 
upon the others more than was absolutely nec- 
essary. 

It was now good and pleasant travelling. Occa- 
sionally we had to go a little out of the line we had 
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adopted to keep clear of a thick ti-tree scrub or a 
clump of wattle, but generally it was a grassy open 
or lightly timbered country. Sometimes, for many 
miles at a stretch, we could imagine ourselves in a 
nobleman's park in some beautiful Old Country 
county. There was the turf beneath our feet — 
not, however, so green and velvety ; there were 
the great ancestral trees standing in stately isola- 
tion, and the long dim glades in the background. 
The waggon could pursue a straight course in such 
places. Only, at times, that we were not in the 
Old Country was brought forcibly home, when for 
instance some emus on a clearing would crane 
their necks at our approach, and scuttle off into 
the scrub, or a band of grey kangaroos came 
bounding right into the open in the foreground, 
then, on observing us, sat up on their hind quarters 
to get a better view before hopping off again, beat- 
ing a laboured tattoo on the ground with their 
great tails. Once we halted and watched a pair 
of native companions — large grey birds somewhat 
resembling gigantic cranes — going through that 
remarkable dance which they indulge in occa- 
sionally. It was indeed an extraordinary sight. 

" I wonder now what the niggers call those fes- 
tive creatures } " Jack remarked absently. 

"The * barralga,' " she replied, rolling her r's; 
" don't you notice the resemblance of the name to 
the cry of the bird ? " 

I could not help thinking of Max O'Rell's state- 
ment when talking of * Friend Macdonald '— 
* Show me people who roll their r's and I'll show 
you a people with backbone.' After all, Norah 
Mackenzie was Highland Scotch by descent. 

It impressed me not a little to see the thought- 
ful expression in the girl's eyes, when only that 
which amused would have been visible to nine 
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women out of ten. I had not given her credit for 
seeing beneath the surface of things. And she 
was evidently one of those who have a dislike to 
be taken seriously; for as her father and Jack 
rode on abreast, leading the way, she checked her 
horse until it was alongside mine, and asked me 
Avith the spirit of mischief still lurking in her eyes, 
how I had liked the chocolate drop she gave me that 
morning. 

I turned and looked at her steadily. 

" I can't say it tasted quite so sweet after the 
alternative you proposed — you'll play with fire un- 
til some day you get burned," I answered. 

For now I was conscious of a strange feeling of 
resentment towards her : it was not pleasant to 
think that she should hold me so lightly, and treat 
me as she might a child. I had till that morning 
almost regarded her as one : but there had been a 
dangerous glamour in those soft eyes when my 
arms had gone out to her as if by an irresistible 
impulse. Then I had ceased to look upon her as 
a child, and began to regard her as something in- 
finitely more dangerous. 

She checked herself in an uneasy laugh, and 
although I gazed right ahead of me, I could tell 
that she was favouring me with one of her inscru- 
table glances. She was beginning to exercise a 
subtle mfluence over me, and perhaps she divined 
it, for in another minute her mood had changed. 
Though she spoke as frankly as before, she did 
not again venture upon such dangerous ground. 

As if by mutual consent we began talking about 
many things. It would be difficult for me now to 
say how it came about, but she had very soon 
learned from me the history of my checkered con- 
nection with the law : how I had become a duly 
qualified practitioner in England, and ceased to be 
one when fortune came to me ; how, when on los« 
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ing my money I had come out to South Australia 
and soon had qualified to practice there, but how 
I had found it impossible to take to the old work 
again ; for the old nomadic spirit within me assert- 
ing itself, I was drawn into that Bush which had 
always exercised such a powerful fascination for 
me. Norah Mackenzie listened, as I thought, with 
a pleased look on her face, but she made no com- 
ment. We were now abreast of Jack. The girl 
asked him if he also were a wanderer by choice 
and profession. 

" Certainly/' was the prompt reply, "I'm a 
rolling stone of the first water." 

" You seem proud of it," remarked the girl. 

" That's so," was the confident reply, "ever 
since a certain young lady told me — confidentially, 
of course — that she preferred rolling stones to the 
other sort, because, if they didn't gather much 
moss they gained lots of polish." 

" And what did you say to that ? " 

" Why, I rewarded her — on the spot." replied 
Jack, with the air of a man who had done his 
duty. " You see, as she was a sort of forty-second 
cousin, and rather good-looking, one couldn't be 
ungrateful." 

That night we camped on the edge of a pine 
forest, and to me it was almost as welcome a sight 
as that of the glorious old ocean, when one's eyes 
have rested upon nothing for months, and perhaps 
years, but the interminable glaucous-green of the 
eucalyptus till they have ached for a change. 
Change means rest to the senses that have run 
too long in one groove. 

We had seen many tracks of blacks, and passed 
one or two deserted camps where those children 
of the bush had been within the last few weeks. 
But we took the bells off our horses when we 
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turned them out, and so were not troubled by any 
of these connoisseurs of horse flesh ; probably, 
they did not expect whites so far off the track. 
Norah Mackenzie produced her violin after supper 
and accompanied Jack, who at the request of the 
squatter gave us ' Bonnie Mary of Argyle ' with 
great feeling ; and on being pressed to bing again, 
chose that quaint, sweet yet passionate idyll * 7^Ae 
Devout Lover ' in which there is the real old-world 
ring in both words and music. Then Jack and she 
sang together, and for the first time, perhaps, I 
was not a little envious of his accomplishments. 
It seemed to me her manner was much more 
friendly towards him than it had been. 

Next day we passed through the pine country, 
and on crossing a little iron-stone ridge we saw 
ahead of us a great, grassy, lightly-timbered val- 
ley, surrounded by a blue range of hills whose 
sides exhibited an abrupt precipitous front, which 
was scarred and broken into hundreds of little in- 
lets and bold headlands. Detached from the cliff 
we could see great pillar-like rocks standing on 
end, streaked with snow-white quartz and a dull, 
furtive red. This valley looked, for all the world, 
as if compassed by some rugged coast line ; it was 
indeed an old sea-cliff, against whose terraced 
heights Old Ocean had thundered through the 
long ages, piercing its sandy base with innumer- 
able gullies and caves and leaving behind a wave- 
worn rugged mountain-side. And down this 
picturesque valley, dotted with giant fig trees, 
eucalypti and Moreton Bay ash, ran a lovely, still 
succession of lagoon-like water-holes, fringed by 
many beautiful specimens of the palm, and mark- 
ing the course of the creek. It w^as the squatter's 
Promised Land. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
THE SKELETON IN THE CAMP. 

That night we kept the horses well in hand, 
but they were not interfered with. Next day we 
continued the journey, keeping a sharp look-out for 
tracks, so that we might discover the whereabouts 
of the cattle the squatter had sent on ahead. To- 
wards the afternoon Snowball sang out : 

"Master, track sit-down — one-fellow cow and 
calf — 'nother fellow track yaraman* belongin' to 
white fellow, — that one been fetch 'im up." 

Snowball looked keenly at the ground ; and 
where we could see neither a sign nor a mark, he 
seemed to read his mother earth as if it were an 
open book. 

" Which way you think-it camp sit-down, Snow- 
ball ? " Norah Mackenzie asked. 

It aroused one's wonder to note how trippingly 
the pigeon-English came from her lips. 

A breath of wind, ever so faint, just then hap- 
pened to be straying down the valley, and Yarry 
threw back his head and turned his broad nostrils 
towards it. 

" I tink-it that way — all a-same way that one 
bullocky go — me smell-um fire. I tink some fel- 
low bin roast-um bullocky aloriga fire ! " 

" Long way away, Yarry, you think it ? " she 

* Horse. 
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asked soberly ; but I could see her eyes sparkle. 
Shi knew that this was a riddle ; for one thing the 
Australian black can never do is to estimate dis- 
tance ; they are utterly devoid of that faculty 
called ' sense of number,' and their replies (for they 
do not like to confess their ignorance) are often 
very amusing. 

" Well, Yarry," repeated Norah Mackenzie 
feigning impatience ; " how many miles you think 
it, to where bullocky sit-down ? " 

As I have said before, it was a riddle, and Yarry 
scratched his head. Savages scratch their heads 
when puzzled all the world over, whether they are 
white or black. But Yarry answered with an air 
of sang-froid and supreme conviction. 

".T'ree miles, may be ; might be two, you know. 
— Oh, well, seben miles I tink it." 

And with this ambiguous piece of information 
Yarry smiled with a sense of superior intelligence, 
and went on ahead to follow up the tracks. Yarry 
resembled a Scotsman, or some gentleman of the 
legal persuasion, in that he declined to commit him- 
self to any specific statement. 

" Do you think the fellow smells fire and meat 
roasting on it ? " Jack asked Norah Mackenzie, 
" there's a lot of miraculous stuff talked about 
these chaps ; but I can't smell fire, let alone the 
roast." 

" That doesn't prevent them smelling," laugh- 
ingly replied the girl. " Had we been bom a few 
thousand years ago, when people hunted for a liv- 
ing, I've an idea that our nostrils would have been 
just as handsomely broad as Yarry's. It's sad 
to think what we've lost through civilisation, isn't 
it?" 

" Now that I think of it, you're right," com- 
mented Jack thoughtfully. *' Of course the law of 
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' disuse ' can account for the modificatioh of our 
noses. You know your Darwin better than I do." 

"Never read him in my life," was the candid 
rejoinder. 

" But you don't mean to say you discovered that 
truth for yourself ? " Jack persisted. 

" I did, ' honest Injun* ! " shejprotested with mock 
gravity. " But then it's perhaps not altogether a 
matter of intellect " — Jack looked somewhat fool- 
ish — " there are plenty of proofs everywhere. 
Now, I dare say I'm what some of your blue-stock- 
ings would call a very ignorant young person, 
because I don't know much about books, and 
haven't got a hundred different theories on the tip 
of my tongue, but I do know enough to prevent 
me becoming a miserable agnostic like some of 
them. Evolution may be as broad as it's long, but 
it doesn't quite fill the bill — that's to say, it isn't 
everything. It's only when one goes direct to 
Nature and finds out how beautifully it all fits into 
our lives, that one can see it's only a little bit of 
a great big Design. Of course book-learning's a 
great thing — it's only those who won't look beyond 
them, who won't take time to study the proofs for 
themselves, that I'm sorry for. I don't suppose, 
however, it matters what I think." 

Here she abruptly made a laughing remark about 
one of the black boys, and changed the subject. I 
thought how one-sided and pitifully meagre, after 
all, was the knowledge of some so-called blue- 
stockings compared to that of this bush-bred girl. 

The particular cattle tracks we were following 
were now lost in many others, and a number of 
fresh horse tracks became visible ; we were evi- 
dently getting near the place where the cattle were 
running. We skirted the base of a high, wave- 
worn bluff , down the sides of which a spring of 
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water trickled, shaded by a group of magnificent 
feather palms ; then we heard the crack of a stock- 
whip, and the distant bellowing of a mob of cattle. 
We could distinctly smell a fire, and Snowball 
corroborated Yarry's assertion that he smelt • bul- 
locky ' roasting. At length we came to a beauti- 
fully open piece of country bordering on the 
lagoon-like creek, and about a mile off could see a 
large mob of cattle being rounded up for the night, 
and three or four mounted men riding slowly 
round them. We could see the bell-tent of the 
drover with a bough-shed in front of it, and a 
little farther off two or three other tents. At a 
large fire were two or three black boys roasting 
various parts of a bullock, or, as Gordon more cor- 
rectly put it, • toasting banes,' which bore out 
Yarry's assertion that he had smelt this process 
at a distance of four miles. A tall, black-bearded 
rider, with a white pugaree round his cabbage-tree 
hat, came galloping up, 

•* Gibson, by Jove ! " said the squatter as he 
pressed forward, and shook hands warmly with the 
drover. " How's everything, Tom ? " 

" All * O. K : ' a glorious country as Favenc said. 
But come right over to the camp and have some 
tea .... Miss Mackenzie, to see you is a sight 
for sore eyes." He paused and looked shyly 
around. " And there's another of them ! " he 
added in an awed and audible aside as he caught 
sight of Elsie Gordon on the waggon, for Tom 
Gibson was a bachelor and susceptible. He 
straightway made up his mind to adjourn to his 
tent at the first opportunity, and put on a boiled 
shirt, a collar, and one of those white silk neck- 
ties with which he proposed some day to take civ- 
ilisation by storm. 

It was only now I became conscious of the fact 
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that I had not suffered from a recurrence of the 
usual attack of fever on the previous day ; indeed, 
my enemy had been completely forgotten. But it 
is always the way with us ; when we are ill, health 
seems to us the one thing worth living for, and 
when we are in its full enjoyment we take it as a 
matter of course, quite forgetting the fact that we 
have anything for which to be thankful. Now 
with the exception of feeling just a little ' off,' I 
was nearly my old self again. When I told Norah 
Mackenzie, with a sense of awakened gratitude, 
which I could but ill express, that 1 believed her 
fever draught had made me a new man, she simply 
looked pleased, and laughingly expressed the hope 
that the new man would prove an improvement on 
the old. 

Gibson and his men had built, in a group of 
acacias, a neat two-roomed hut which was imme- 
diately handed over to the women. Gordon un- 
hitched his team in the neighbourhood of a great 
shady fig tree ; and Savile straightway got out his 
pans and paraphernalia to make an extra effort in 
honour of our arrival. Savile was really a culinary 
genius, and under different circumstances might 
nave made a name for himself. 

Jack and I were told by the squatter to keep to 
our own camp, as Gibson's was a separate affair ; 
for simply having contracted as a drover to take 
the cattle on to his run at so much per head, his 
mess had no connection with ours. However, 
Gibson insisted on us being his guests for that 
night, so we men folk went over to his camp. His 
people, as they relieved each other from slowly 
riding round the cattle, would drop in ; and it was 
pleasant to exchange civilities and news — such as 
It was — with them, for only those who have been 
for months, and, perhaps, years in the lonely Bush 
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can know how even to see a strange face, and ex- 
change a few friendly sociable words with some- 
one, IS a welcome break in the monotony of such 
a life. 

Strange to say, now that we had arrived at the 
end of our journey, I did not feel any particular 
sense of gratification in the fact ; for the squatter 
had gradually developed a very friendly attitude 
towards Jack and me, and had rather encouraged 
us to ride alongside of himself and his daughter, 
with the result that we had spent a pleasant time 
together. It seemed to give Mackenzie pleasure 
to talk with those who knew something of the 
rather uncommon subjects that interested him. I 
think he found Jack the more congenial companion ; 
and I observed with satisfaction that Norah Mac- 
ketizie was pleased to see her father in such a 
cheerful and communicative spirit ; indeed, she 
told me that she had not seen him looking so well 
and cheerful since he had started out from Tarra- 
gong, and was good enough to ascribe it to his 
having found those with whom he could converse 
freely on subjects that interested him. She seemed 
grateful to Jack, though why I could not exactly 
understand, knowing the obligation was as much 
on his side. Still at first I was quite content that 
this should be so ; for I thought that with my 
thirty odd years I had outgrown any particular 
predilection for the society of women. But I be- 
gan to find out my mistake, for the rare and subtle 
beauty of the girl, and the charm of her ways, 
which were never by any chance of the stereotyped 
order, were beginnmg to arouse my interest. I 
began to recognise in her a force of character the 
depth of which as yet I could scarcely fathom ; 
she possessed an individuality which though some- 
times difficult to understand, was still thoroughly 
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womanly and perfectly natural. She was indeed 
beginning to attract me in a way that I hardly 
cared to admit to myself. That she was unselfish 
and warm-hearted was being made more manifest 
to me every day. At first the means by which she 
endeavoured to conceal these facts were so subtle 
that I was deceived by them. Her devotion to her 
father was another strong feature of her character. 
I believe that she would have cut off her right hand 
at any time rather than see him suffer an hour's pain, 
albeit she was, in some ways, one of the niost un- 
demonstrative girls I ever met. I had only known 
her for a matter of several days, but still I was un- 
accountably depressed, thinking I foresaw the end 
of that acquaintanceship. Was a man no wiser at 
thirty than at eighteen ? 

But I was not to be allowed to indulge these 
fancies for any length of time. Having finished 
supper, I was just wondering whether I was well 
enough to smoke, — an attack of fever often, 
strangely enough, takes away the desire from even 
an habitual smoker — when my attention was 
aroused by a stock-rider evidently just relieved 
from watch, tired, and dusty. Nearly all the hands 
present were smart, lithe, active young fellows, 
principally natives, spare of bone and without any 
superfluous flesh ; this man was so far like the 
others, but in other respects widely different. He 
was as unlike the typical villain of the orthodox 
' shilling shocker ' as one could possibly imagine, 
in that he had neither an indescribably fascinating 
manner, dark hair, piercing black eyes, nor a long 
drooping moustache ; but still, the sight of him 
instinctively filled me with uneasiness and distrust. 
* Enter the villain * I said to myself the minute my 
eyes rested upon him. He had light brown hair, a 
fresh and fairly full face, and small greyish-blue 
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eyes which had a cold-blooded, shifty expression ; 
the mouth, which is supposed to be the most ex- 
pressive feature in the face, was large and loose, 
yet not weak ; there was a hint of vindictiveness 
and latent cruelty lurking in the down-drawn cor- 
ners and lines on either side of it by no means re- 
assuring. What was intended to be a frank and 
straightforward way of looking at one, impressed 
the observer as belonging to a man who had no 
small conceit of himself ; one who was studying 
his victim and watching his chance to gratify a 
mean nature. His voice was hard, but drawling, 
affecting a heartiness that his general presence be- 
lied. Still, his features were regular, and he was 
what some people would certainly call good-looking 
despite these drawbacks. When he saw me I tried 
to greet him in a friendly spirit, but felt on the in- 
stant that I was not one of those who would have 
the honour of sharing his good graces. It occurred 
to me, however, that the healing hand of time 
might temper this deprivation. 

Suddenly he stared hard at someone with what 
seemed to be fear m his eyes. Turning, I saw 
Jack. I had never before seen such a look on my 
comrade's face ; first an angry flush mounted into 
it ; then, as if some politic motive had arrested 
him, he remained seated, while an apprehensive, 
sickening, weary look took its place. It was very 
evident that this man, whom his comrades called 
Daly, was a very unwelcome sight to Jack, and 
that he suggested some recollections which be- 
longed to the * skeleton in the cupboard ' series. 
Could he be cognizant of the secret which had led 
Jack to sink his identity ? When I saw the pe- 
culiarly concentrated stare that passed between 
them, It was evident to me, that from some motives 
of prudence they had tacitly decided to avoid re- 
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cognition. Nor was I mistaken ; for, when about 
an hour later having gone down to the creek to 
have a swim — which I always indulged in when the 
opportunity offered — and afterwards while drying 
myself behind a clump of thick undergrowth, I 
heard a couple of men talking excitedly together^ 
and knew that it was Jack and Daly who had sought 
this quiet corner so as not to be disturbed. 

" You're a damned scoundrel ! " 1 heard Jack 
say indignantly ; " you were not content with fool-^ 
ing me into travelling along with you and your 
cursed mob, but you worked it so that I should in- 
nocently show myself to the police : that they 
should get my description, and think I was one of 
the mob who ran off the horses — it was a mighty 
clever trick, wasn't it ? . . . Didn't they get on to 
you or your mates at all ? " 

I did not want to play the part of an evesdropper, 
so coughed to attract their attention ; but they did 
not hear me and continued talking. 

"Well, no, I don't think they did," was the 
drawling, half-sneering reply; "you see, we 
weren't such fools as to show ourselves as long as 
we could shove you into it, my jo-dandy. But I 
don't know what reason you have to cut up rough ; 
the cops hain't got you ; many a better man than 
you has got a warrant hanging over his head in 
this country. Damn it, you would-be gentlemen 
give yourselves such confounded airs ! What bet- 
ter are you than me, I'd like to know ? " 

This was where the shoe pinched with him : he, 
like many more, hated the sight of anyone whom 
he instinctively recognised as better than himself. 
I did not care to make my presence known now ; 
they might think it strange, and probably discredit 
the fact that I had tried to acquaint them of it 
sooner. Besides, I might learn something that 
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would enable me to be of assistance to Jack ; had I 
entertained a doubt of his honour I would not have 
listened to another word, but have revealed my- 
self there and then, and risked misrepresentation. 
From my vantage ground I could see the cruel, 
crafty face of Daly as he stood with his hands in 
his pockets affecting a free and easy demeanour. 

" I've a mind to break your neck, you scurvy 
villain ! " Jack exclaimed hotly ; ** your ugly face 
acts as an irritant ! Don't you know you're liable 
to get me into serious trouble tnrough your 
devilry ? " 

"Easy, easy," answered Daly, smiling in an 
ugly fashion, but not looking quite at his ease. 
" There you go again with your names, — perhaps 
you'll address me more civilly one of these days." 

" By the way," Jack asked suddenly, and ignor- 
ing Daly's speech ; " after I got clear of your mob, 
and had left Normanton I heard something about 
Sexton having come to grief on the Flinders — did 
you hear anything about it ? I'm sorry if it's the 
case, for I thought Sexton was the only decent fel- 
low amongst you. He wanted me, just before 
leaving your mob. to wait a day or two longer so 
that we might travel together; but as he had 
money and 1 was stone broke, and didn't know 
him well enough to quarter myself upon him, I 
started off by myself. Do you know if there was 
any truth in the rumour ? " 

And now at the mention of Sexton's name a 
sudden change came over Daly's face, it grew a 
sickly, greenish yellow, and until he cleared his 
throat his voice was husky ; but he recovered him- 
self. 

" Oh, that's your game, is it ? — pretending to 
know nothing about it," he drawled, with a queer 
ugly look. But in another instant, as if struck by 
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a sudden thought, he continued — " You think I'm 
a walking Information Bureau, do you, for your 
special benefit ? If you do, you're mistaken — I'm 
not the fool you take me for. But look here, Far- 
quharson, Tyndall, or whatever the devil your 
name is, it's no use crying over spilt milk, or mak- 
ing trouble ; if you can only be decently civil to 
me. there's no reason why we shouldn't both be 
able to live in the same camp together. If you go 
in for blowing the gafif, why, the facts are against 
you, and they won't believe it. Perhaps you are not 
aware that you might possibly get into worse trou- 
ble than you dream about. Now, then, don't be a 
damned fool ; what name have I to call you by ? " 

" Jack Tyndall is my name ; but look here, Daly, 
don't suppose I care a fig for you, or imagine that 
you have me in your power ; for the moment you 
try any crooked games on with me I'll shoot you 
like a dog — so help me God, I will ! They say you 
have to nght the Devil with his own weapons, and 
I'm going to do it ! " 

" Right you are. Mister Jack Tyndall ; but try 
and keep a civil tongue in your head and there 
need be no trouble. ' Live, and let live ' is my 
motto." 

And with an easy insolence Daly strutted off; 
not, however, looking quite at his ease. 

Jack looked after him with an expression on his 
fact, that I hope no one will ever see there again. 

I waited till Jack left, and then strolled back to 
the camp. What I had overheard was decidedly 
unpalatable. News not intended for the ears of a 
third party is generally so. If ever there was an 
unprincipled, mischief-making devil that Daly was 
one, and I felt that if he stayed in Mackenzie's 
camp long with Jack, there would be trouble. I 
came to the conclusion that by concealing my dis- 
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like to Daly, and even trying to appear friendly 
with him, I might serve Jack much better than by 
showing my distrust. 

Soon we were all seated or lying in the dusk 
round the camp fire, and pleasant it was to lean 
back and watch the flames as they leapt from the 
dry logs, and conjure up dear faces in them. 

Amongst the stockmen there was one named 
Chilcot, a quiet gentlemanly fellow, who gave me 
some interesting facts about the country. He was 
Gibson's ' first in charge.' He told me that though 
the blacks had as yet made no attempt to molest 
the men or the cattle, they were just lying back to 
seize a ^ood opportunity of making an attack of 
some kmd. The hill tribes were different from 
those that lived on the plains : the former turning 
out a remarkably capable and warlike specimen of 
the black-fellow. At first Gibson had advocated 
letting the blacks come into the station, but he — 
Chilcot — foreseeing the inevitable consequences of 
such a dangerous measure, had induced him to 
abandon the idea. 

" When I had been out with the cattle," added 
Chilcot, " I have seen the blacks follow and watch 
me all day from behind the rocks and from the 
caves and gullies. Judging from their old camps 
I should say they were an uncommonly strong 
tribe ; probably several hundreds strong. Anyhow, 
it's natural to suppose that having spoiled their 
hunting grounds they are bound to bear us a 
grudge." 

Chilcot was right; and the gruesome tragedy 
that afterwards occurred proved the truth of his 
words. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FORESHADOWING OF MOMENTOUS 

EVENTS. 

The first thing the squatter did on arriving at 
the station, was to write some letters and send 
them to Burketown (some three hundred and 
twenty-five miles distant) with a trustworthy mes- 
senger who was to return again with any mail that 
had been sent after our party. It was too un- 
certain work to wait until the boat came round to 
the Macarthur River with supplies and general 
stores from Normanton. And now Gibson, the 
drover, had handed over the cattle, and taken his 
departure, three of his men going with him. They, 
like all the rest of nomadic Australians at the time, 
intended to have a look at the new gold-fields in 
Western Australia. Chilcot with two or three 
others remained to look after the cattle. Contrary 
to our hopes, however, Daly did not go ; he had 
seen the fresh, fair face of Elsie Gordon and had 
made up his mind to stay. Elsie, who was rather 
a simple-minded, good-natured girl, received the 
overtures of this scamp at first with a coolness 
which only served to heighten his regard for her, 
and made him go more warily to work. His man- 
ner, when he catpe in contact with her, was 
respectful, and propriety itself ; altogether his be- 
haviour and general bearing seemed altered for the 
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better. At last she began to tolerate his worthless 
presence, and, it was plainly evident, to see in him 
what no others could see — attributes which he did 
not possess ; even betraying a certain amount of 
gratification when in his company. 

" That's a cold-blooded villain, take my word for 
it," said Jack to me one day, *' and some harm will 
come of his being here yet. He's a schemer ; and 
how any girl can like that crocodile's smile of his 
gets over me. I wonder how poor Savile takes it, 
— I thought he would cut up rough, seeing we all 
supposed him to be rather sweet upon Elsie. But 
either he doesn't care or he's a much deeper man 
than we take him for, despite his faith in Samson 
and weakness for paper snakes." 

" I never did think Savile was a fool." I replied ; 
** however, I believe with you that Savile's worth a 
dozen such chaps as Daly— it's a pity Elsie doesn't 
seem to see it though. At first, it appeared to 
me, she humoured Savile and his foibles, but now 
she laughs at him openly. I suppose time will 
show which is to prove the better man of the two." 

And it did. 

Perhaps the few weeks that followed were 
amongst some of the happiest ones we spent ; for 
we were busy from morning till sundown. We 
put up a large stockyard with a " V," a branding, 
a killing yard, and also some outhouses. Jack 
stayed with the cattle ; Chilcot and I assisted the 
squatter and some of the others to put up a rough 
but comfortable house somewhat apart from the 
other buildings, and overlooking the lagoon. Chil- 
cot was a native-born Australian, and, as I have 
said before, a quiet, gentlemanly, smart fellow, and, 
like all Australians, a born horseman. When 
evening came and the cattle had been yarded — for 
we still kept them well in hand — we generally 
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found our way over to the squatter's house ; for 
Mackenzie was fond of a quiet rubber at whist, and 
as he had known Chilcot s people down south, he 
was glad to have it in his power to show him some 
attention. As for Jack and myself, he insisted, 
with that genuine whole-heartedness of his, that 
we should always join the party; a privilege of 
which in our uneventfiil existence I was only too 
glad to avail myself. Strange to say. Jack did not 
seem so very eager to take advantage of these in- 
vitations. 

And it had come to this after all, that I who had 
been in my Old-Country palmy days a man about 
town, and versed in the ways of the world, had 
gone carelessly on with a false sense of security, 
and allowed my interest to be awakened for this 
beautiful and uncommon type of womanhood, 
until it had deepened into admiration, then that 
which made me her veriest slave. That I, a pen- 
niless rolling-stone with only my birth and educa- 
tion to recommend me, should think of aspiring to 
the hand of Mackenzie of Tarragong's daughter, 
who would yet be a great heiress, was too pre- 
sumptuous a contingency to be entertained. 

And now, beginning to get my eyes opened to 
the true state of affairs, I was not a little alarmed 
at the probable ending of my day-dreams ; fore- 
seeing considerable trouble for myself in the future 
unless I could reason myself into a more sensible 
state of mind. I would endeavour to see her in 
another light : would note her crudities of manner, 
and, if possible, detect in her want of conventional- 
ism and impetuosity only the fickleness of a shallow 
mind. To run away would be to confess my 
weakness, — surely it were possible to cure myself 
of this folly. But like many more I reckoned with- 
out my host. As for the author of all this mis- 
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chief, her manner towards me had nercr chained ; 
perhaps, she was now a httle iess impaisiTe. and a 
iictie more womanlv : bat she was stiil the strange 
and onconventioaal creature I had seen kill a snake 
with a stock-whip, and tSick poor Yarry with it 
when he had interfered with her rhaiwrs of so 
doing. 

Still, many were the pleasant evenings we spent 
together. As for Daly, with his hamiiome, cold- 
blooded and supercilious face, all this probably 
suited his purpose, for he became positively civil 
to Jack and me, seeing it was the maid and not 
the mistress that had captivated his fancy. He 
seemed content to overlook the fact that we were 
welcome guests where he knew he might not 
enter; but still, I knew that li^-ith his naturally 
ambitious views and aspirations it gave him some 
little thought now and again. I knew that though 
he had taken a violent fancy to the fair, blue-eyed, 
comely Elsie Gordon, the position she occupied as 
a dependent was not quite to his liking. It was, 
perhaps, this that always took him over towards 
the squatter's house when there were but few pre- 
sent to see him ; he seldom by any chance went 
boldly up in the light of day as any honest suitor 
would have done. It was strange to see the strug- 
gle between false pride and natural sentiment m 
this scamp. As for Elsie, I could see that her eyes 
were blind to Daly's real self. But it was Savile 
who came in for the natural overflow of Daly's 
mean nature ; for he no sooner found out the 
cook's weakness for the person he had honoured 
with his addresses, than he seized every oppor- 
tunity of turning his harmless fads into open rid- 
icule. I never met with a man who could keep 
his temper under such peculiarly trying circum- 
stances as Savile ; only at times he would flusl 
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slightly under some particularly pointed remark of 
Daly's, and look at him steadily with those won- 
dering, patient eyes of his. I knew that Savile, 
who like most men of great bodily strength pos- 
sessed one of the best of tempers, was trying to 
bear with this man ; I feared that some day Daly 
would go too far, and there would be trouble in 
the camp. 

About this time we began to see the signal fires 
of the blacks among the ranges. Mackenzie had 
given strict orders not to interfere with them so 
long as they did not stampede and meddle with 
the cattle. 

At last the longed-for mail-carrier returned ; there 
were two letters for me ; one of them registered. 
There was no presentiment in my mind of any 
great change in my fortunes when I opened that 
letter. It was from my mother's lawyer and to 
this effect : A cousin of my father's, the fact of 
whose existence I had long since forgotten, had, 
after paying some few small legacies to his more 
immediate relations, made me his residuary leg- 
atee ; the property would produce about fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. 

Fifteen hundred a year! — a minute ^nd a half 
ago a penniless bushman : now a man of inde- 
pendent means ! 

And she, whom only a few hours before I had 
been striving to banish from my thoughts, telling 
myself in a spirit which was false to my own con- 
victions that I was simply the victim of a passing 
infatuation, could I not approach her as a suitor 
now } If I were not from a monetary point of 
view a match for her, still was I not her equal by 
birth, and, I trust, those attributes which give to 
one the dignity of a gentleman ? 

The other letter was from my mother. It begged 
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of me to come home» now that I had sufficient for 
all my needs. She referred to my sister Kate's 
unfortunate engagement. To do her affianced 
justice, when he found on the death of his father 
that debts were his only inheritance he had re- 
leased her from the engagement. He had in- 
tended going out to Australia to some squatter, 
some distant relative ; but nothing having been 
heard of him for some time, the worst was feared. 
He was well connected ; but as to whether or not 
a certain title and property would pass to him, 
was too remote a contingency for speculation. 
Kate had written me herself some time ago. 

Here then was news ; this was the first I had 
heard about my sister's engagement : part of my 
mother's letter was somewhat mystifying, because 
I had never received Kate's. The public at large 
in the colonies, and in some cases the postal au- 
thorities, are very careless with one's letters. But 
what with the way I had been shifting about from 
place to place ; having my letters sent after me by 
all manner of means, it was perhaps not strange 
that it had gone astray. I would answer these 
letters right away, and there would surely be some 
chance of having them sent into civilisation to 
catch a mail. 

But now that all cares as to my future worldly 
welfare were removed, was I going back to civilisa- 
tion again ? I need hardly have asked myself 
that question. No/ If I had been left the wealth 
of the Rothschilds I would have continued as I 
was — getting my weekly wage, and working for it, 
too. If I told anyone in camp of my altered pros- 
pects, the fact of my remaining under such cir- 
cumstances might appear significant. By a pre- 
mature declaration I might also ruin my chance of 
winning the one girl in the world who now seemed 
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to me worth winning. I also felt that if I were to 
gain her love it must be by my own individuality : 
Norah Mackenzie was not one who would be 
swayed much by worldly considerations. I did 
not know as yet how I stood with her ; she had 
never by word or sign given me the slightest clue 
to this secret. If 1 accomplished the end on which 
my heart was set, how pleasant it would be to tell 
her that I was no pauper, but a man of fair means. 
These bright thoughts must have showed upon 
my face, for Jack, as he passed just then, looked 
keenly at me, and remarked : 

** Well, Dick, 1 need hardly ask if you've had 
good news ? " 

" Yes, good news, but bad news, too. Jack," I 
answered, somewhat ashamed that my predomi- 
nant feeling just then should be one of elation over 
my own personal gain, while the thought of my 
sister's trouble should only have a secondary place. 
But, then, I thought, it was better for her that the 
blow fell when it did instead of later. 

" I don't think," said Jack, somewhat gloomily, 
" there's such a thing as utterly unalloyed good 
news. But I don't know what's come over my 
letters ; haven't got a line. How are all your 
people ? " 

" Parker," said the squatter coming up just then, 
" you're just the man I'm looking for. Have you 
had a kettleful of news ? — good news, I hope ? 
That's right. Well, what I wanted to tell you is 
this. There's a sixty-ton ketch coming up the 
Macarthur River with iron, wire, and general 
stores for the station, so I want you to keep tally 
of the cargo. You'll go with a couple of waggons : 
eight horses in each. I'm afraid, Savile, you'll 
have to go, too, for you're the only one who has 
ever been through this country before ; besides, as 
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luck will have it, I've got to make a little excursion 
southward myself, to meet a party of surveyors 
travelling overland from South Australia, so's to 
find out exactly where my country is. Tm going 
to take Chilcot and another man with me. We 
can keep the cattle above the gap, now that we've 
run the fence across. I hear the police magistrate 
and his wife have arrived at the Macarthur River, 
so I think I'll just send in my daughter and Elsie 
to wait with her till I get back. When the steamer 
comes round, it can take us all away. It was a 
very foolish thing of me to take her into this 
country at all. It is impossible to take her with 
me now ; it goes against my grain to leave her, 
but I can't help it." 

He seemed so genuinely vexed, that I felt sorry 
for him ; but I ventured to make a remark to the 
effect that if her safety depended on the vigilance 
and care of those who would go with her to the 
Macarthur, he might rest assured as to her safety. 

" Thanks, I'm certain of that," he said. " How- 
ever, it can't be more than eighty miles off — three 
days' journey. Gordon, Tyndall, Savile and Daly 
will go with you. Gordon will be in charge. I 
would go myself, but must make an early start to- 
morrow morning. Savile, you've been sixteen 
years with me and I never once found you wanting 
when duty was to be done ; I'll see you before you 
leave." 



CHAPTER X. 
AN UGLY INCIDENT. 

It did not take Jack and me long to complete 
our personal preparations for the Macarthur River 
trip. We helped the teamsters to look over the 
harness, erease the waggons, wei^h out some ra- 
tions, and, on the following mornmg, shortly after 
daybreak, we were steering north again down the 
creek. Savile was in the lead, Norah Mackenzie 
with Elsie and Gordon rode behind him, while 
Snowball and another black- fellow brought up the 
rear of the cavalcade, which included a few spare 
horses. The squatter had started out that morn- 
ing to a certain point where he expected to meet 
the surveyors; I felt sorry for him as I caught 
sight of his anxious face when he bade his daughter 
good-bye. Jack and I rode our own horses, and 
Daly rode with one of the teamsters in the front 
waggon. 

It was a glorious morning, and, as a faint breeze 
was blowing, not unpleasantly warm. It was 
towards the end of August now ; the cool weather 
— such as it was — would be over before another 
month had passed. Noisy flocks of black and 
white cockatoos, brilliantly coloured parrots and 

Earrakeets flew screeching past us from- the water- 
oles on their way to the feeding-grounds. At 
noon we camped on the edge of a beautiful lagoon 
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After dinner and a good rest we started out 
again right across country. Savile was a splendid 
bushman ; he had that faculty some men are ut- 
terly without, called * locality,* which is an exact 
application of memory to the locating of physical 
features, enabling the traveller to take advantage 
of the best and shortest route to any given point. 
Savages have this gift to perfection; but I have 
known some white men have it just as strongly. 

Jack had been unusually quiet all forenoon; 
something seemed to sit heavily on his mind. I 
rallied him upon this point, but at first he only an- 
swered briefly and absently. 

** I don't care about going on this trip at all," he 
said at length ; ** there's trouble coming from it ; 
that villain Daly is up to some devil's work, 1 feel 
certain ; he was so painfully civil to me last night 
and this morning that he almost made my flesh 
creep." 

"Nonsense, Jack," I said; but I was far from 
feeling at ease. I knew that in the background 
there was some crooked work in which my mate 
had somehow got entangled. Not that for a mo- 
ment I considered him guilty; but having over- 
heard his conversation with Daly I knew that the 
latter in his hatred would not hesitate to shift 
whatever blame there might be in the matter on 
to his shoulders. " Jack," I continued, " if that 
brute Daly tries any of his games on, I hope you 
won't forget that I'm right with you — we'll fight 
him with his own tools. You can count on me 
whatever comes." 

*• I know that, Dick ; you're a brick, and I know 
it's quite unnecessary to thank you." — Then with 
some assumption of his old manner — •' If it were 
only a matter of kicking and being kicked, I'd 
rather enjoy it than otherwise. But this — ! NoWi 
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why don't you ride on and give Miss Mackenzie a 
little of your company, I'm sure she'd be glad to 
see you — there are not too many of us altogether, 
you know." 

" Then why don't you go yourself, Jack ? " 

*' Because, I've got reasons that you may be able 
to understand some day. At present I feel exactly 
like that old chap who lived in a tub — Diogenes, 
wasn't it? — Now, go ahead, old man." 

I rode on until my horse was abreast of Norah 
Mackenzie's. 

" By the way. Miss Mackenzie," I asked, 
" what'll you do if the police magistrate's wife has 
not come round with her husband to the Macar- 
thur River? " It was a question that was causing 
me some anxiety just then. 

"Why, I'll take the place of the poor man's 
wife," she answered, trying to look as if she really 
meant it when she saw the look of horror come 
into Elsie Gordon's face. She was always saying 
or doing something utterly unlike any other girl ; 
yet, with all her strange speeches and unconven- 
tional ways, there was a subtle reserve and dignity 
about her, upon which one instinctively felt it 
would be decidedly unsafe to presume. 

" But soberly speaking," she continued after a 
pause, " I do hope the good lady has stayed be- 
hind at Port Darwin. I don't know why I couldn't 
have remained at the station until my father came 
back : but he wished me to leave, and, of course, 
he always does know best." — This unbounded 
faith in whatever her father proposed or did was 
to me one of the most charming traits in her char- 
acter. — *' However, if she has not arrived, I'll go 
back again with you to the station, and wait until 
he comes. I was sorry to leave ; it is such a beau- 
tiful place ; and I so wished that we might have 
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been able to explore those great cliffs which father 
said were like Sydney Heads. I'll tell vou what, 
if we have to go back to the station, we'll make up 
a Jparty and go there. It's such a pity that my 
father had to go away on that trip." 

Then, it is to be feared, I betrayed myself just a 
little ; for I said something about hoping that the 
worthy police magistrate's wife had changed her 
mind about coming to the Gulf. Whether or not 
the quick-witted girl interpreted aright the un- 
called-for earnestness that marked the expression 
of the wish, it was impossible to tell. As it was 
she changed the subject by remarking that she 
was glad I had received good news on the pre- 
vious day. She was sorry Mr. Tyndall had not 
got any, for that was hard to bear, despite what 
they said about ' no news being good news.' 

If on former occasions I had not been furnished 
with ample proofs of her keen perceptive faculties 
and the shrewd sensible way she had of looking at 
things, this, like many other things she said, would 
have considerably astonished me. But what struck 
me as being almost paradoxical in her character, 
and proved her one of the most simple-minded 
and least self-conscious daughters of Eve was 
that, with an utter absence of vanitv, the thought 
had never for a moment suggested itself to her 
that she was the main cause and object of my 
changed demeanour, from which she admitted 
having drawn her correct conclusions. But better 
that she should remain in ignorance of this fact, 
until 1 had proved myself worthier in her eyes. 

We talked about many things, and I discovered 
that despite what she had said about books, her 
knowledge regarding them was by no means in- 
considerable ; — only, her practical knowledge of 
the life around us made her infinitely more mter- 
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esting than any book. I realised what a misera- 
ble fund of so-called knowledge a university man. 
possessed concerning natural history compared to 
a bush-bred girl who had not only read, but was 
naturally observant. She showed me sensitive 
plants that curled up, and writhed as if in agony 
at the slightest touch, like living things ; and 
flowers that at noon-day folded their petals close, 
so as to protect themselves from the vertical rays 
of the sun. Not only that, but she named and 
classified them, showing how they were the sur- 
vivals of a still more wonderful type of Australian 
flora. 

Despite a false alarm of blacks on the second 
night out, caused by the horses stampeding into 
the camp, we reached the Macarthur River in 
three days without mishap. We camped at the 
crossing, about two miles above the township. 
Gordon forded the river and rode into it. He had 
asked Jack to accompany him ; but the lattei 
made some excuse, and one of the men went in- 
stead. They came back by moonlight. I did not 
turn in for the night until they came back. 

"The de'il's in that Macarthur, I believe," said 
Gordon to me as I fetched him a pair of hobbles ; 
" the government cutter has come round from 
Port Darwin, but no police magistrate's wife ; and 
I don't wonder that any decent woman should 
refuse to live in a place like that. But the boat's 
in the river ; we can load up in the morning, and 
then take the women-folk back again." 

It was news for which it was worth having 
waited up ; in my satisfaction I told Gordon not 
to bother about his horse, but to throw some fresh 
tea into the billy that had just started to boil. 

The new township of Booroolooloo, as Gordon 
told me, had earned a most unenviable notoriety. 
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Sleep was somewhat 6ckle in her ministrations 
that night. Jack and I pitched our mosquito cur- 
tains within a few yards of one another, where we 
could see Daly's gleaming white in the moonlight 
some sixty yards or so off, alongside a little patch 
of golden wattle. It might have been fancy that 
once during the night led me to think some of the 
horse-bells were ringing ; getting up I cried to 
Daly and went over in his direction. It was al- 
ways wise to make your presence known if you 
stirred about after nightfall ; for more than one 
man had been shot in mistake for a predatory 
black-fellow through neglecting this precautions / 
As Daly did not answer I concluded he must be 
asleep. The bells stopped ringing, and I turned 
in again. In the morning we had the greatest 
difficulty in awakening Daly. When he did get 
up, he looked as if he had never taken off his 
clothes, and had a tired appearance. Had I been 
fully aware of this man's treachery at the time, 
there is little doubt that something serious would 
have disturbed the equanimity of the camp. 

As the ketch lay some miles farther down the 
river, we decided to get to it at once, but remain 
on the same side, the eastern, as we were at pre- 
sent ; because this would save the additional trouble 
of 'double-banking* at the crossing. We were 
soon travelling again, and passed, on the opposite 
side of the river, the little township of the Mac- 
arthur, a collection of about half a dozen little 
galvanised iron huts, nestling amid a wealth of 
ereat, spreading, shady trees and cycas-palms, — a 
lovely little spot, truly, to have such an unenviable 
reputation. Then the river widened, and flowed 
still and deep in many places. We saw alligators, 
like huge logs, lying motionless, basking on the 
sloping bank, but on our approach they would 
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slide off into the water and swim away. I had 
heard their peculiar bellow the night before, and 
wondered as to its origin. We crashed through a 
strip of scrub, and through a meadow of cane- 
grass that rose high above our heads as we sat in 
the saddle ; then we came to a lovely, high bank 
on which grew some giant gum trees, and under- 
neath in the stream lay the ketch. 

After a few mutual congratulations exchanged 
with the crew, the boat was moored alongside the 
bank ; then placing a substantial gangway to the 
shore we began to unload. Our intention was to 
stack the goods on good hi^h ground, cover them 
with a few sheets of galvanised iron, leave some- 
one in charge, then team the cargo up to the 
station at our leisure. We started to work in good 
earnest, everyone assisting, so that by mid-day 
we had landed several tons of general stores. I 
noticed that Daly seemed in remarkably good 
humour ; he worked hard and was positively defer- 
ential in his manner to Jack and me. 

We had dinner at one o'clock, and after it were 
enjoying a smoke when I saw Snowball start up 
and listen. Samson also sat up, and pricking his 
ears, growled. This led Savile to remark : 

" That dog always puts me in mind of the British 
lion when someone's treading on his tail : there's 
something so noble and dignihed about him." 

At this. Jack, who seemed to have regained 
some of his old spirit during the morning's work, 
rose to his feet, placed one hand on his heart, took 
off his hat, and lx)wed to Savile with the courtesy 
of an ambassador. 

" Sir," he said, " as one of those who have the 
honour of representing the British lion, allow me 
to " 

*' Don't mention it, sir," interrupted the giant 
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fraciously, "youVc perfectly welcome — but pray 
eep your bat on — the sun's strong, and brains are 
scarce." 

Jack thanked him and resumed his seat. 

" Hillo," exclaimed Savile again ; " do you see 
that dog? he says there's something coming." 

As at that moment three mounted troopers and 
a couple of black police rode right up^ and into the 
camp, this prophetic statement of Savile's would 
have been difficult to refute. 

In a second, consciousness of some villainy being 
afoot flashed upon me. I looked at Daly; there 
was a sickly, ugly, sneering grin upon his face. 
As for Jack, though outwardly cool I could see a 
look of apprehension in his eyes. The sereeant of 
police, a tall, black-bearded man, jumped off his 
horse and handed his reins over to one of the 
trackers ; then another trooper dismounted. 

" Good-day, mates," said the police-sergeant 
cheerily. '* Ay, ay ; thanks ; that's what I want." 
He seized a pannikin which Savile liad handed 
him and took a drink of tea. Then he sat down 
on his heels — as it is the fashion of many bush men 
to do — and pulling out his pipe began to smoke 
deliberately. I noticed, however, that the other 
troopers would not sit down when asked, but 
waited patiently around, and that their revolver 
pouches were unbuckled. And then the sergeant 
of police began to talk about the discovery of 
copper by * old Henry * on the Cloncurry, They 
had just got word old Henry had struck it rich, 
and would probably sell his find to an English 
syndicate for a matter of one hundred thousand 
pounds. I was chafing and curious over this 
seeming waste of words. The tortures of un- 
certainty were bad enough, without being need- 
lessly prolonged ; for intuitively I knew there was 
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trouble brewing — for Jack, I divined. ThAt villaip 
Daly had hatched some cunning plot and all this* 
was part of its outcome. As it was, the sergeant: 
always talked about the Cloncurry region, andi 
made remarks regarding it as if inviting some of 
us to put him right, if he were wrong, in regard to- 
what he was saying. To one of us at least it 
must have been a transparent ruse. At last the 
officer rose, and knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
against the bark of a tree, deliberately placed it in 
the band of his slouch hat. Then a sober ex* 
pression came into his face as if he had some un- 
pleasant duty to perform. 

" Who's in charge ? " he asked. 

I indicated Gordon, as the modest or canny Scot 
seemed somewhat slow at claiming that honour. 

•* Then, Mr. Gordon," said the sergeant, " I'mi 
very sorry to trouble you, but which is Mr. Tyn- 
dall ? " 

Jack took the pipe from his mouth and quietly 
said that he was. 

I could see a troubled, wearied look in his eyes ; 
that sort of look which you see on the face of a 
man who after a continuous run of bad luck, sees 
at last the final shipwreck of his hopes. So great 
was my pity for him at that moment that I would 
have risked anything to free him from his position. 

At a glance from the sergeant a trooper stepped 
up behind my mate — in fact, he had stood sus- 
piciously near him all the time, — with a quick light 
hand he drew the latter's revolver from its pouch 
and handed it to another trooper; then pulling 
some gleaming pieces of steel-work from his shirt- 
front he handed them to the sergeant. We all 
knew what they were. 

" I'm very sorry," said the officer in a quiet, cool 
voice, '* and I hope you'll be able to clear yourself. 
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but I've got a warrant here for you— /oAn Farqu- 
harson, alias John Tyndall, ifs my duty to arrest 
you for having murdered one named James Sexton 
near the Cloncurry on or about the ninth of March 
last. Just raise your hands so, and keep your 
head, and there need be no trouble — that's right — 
thank ytm/' 

Crirr— click— click— click ! and the arrest was 
conipleted. tlow quietly, methodically and coolly 
, those troopers performed their work. 

"Murder!" repeated the prisoner, with, as I 
drought, a return of that strange whimsical cyni- 
cism which characterised him. 

" Remember that anything you say now ipay be 
( used. against you." 

" Thanks, Sergeaat } I'm ready to go with you." 



I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A BACK-BLOCK SHANTY. 

When the sergeant of police arrested Jack we 
were all so taken by surprise that it was a minute 
or two before we could realise the gravity of the 
situation, far less act. Savile came to himself 
first, spnnging to his feet with such an excess of 
energy that Samson barked in admiration. 

" I say, Sergeant, you're making some mistake," 
he insisted excitedly ; *• for the man John Farqu- 
harson you speak of is dead as a red-herring, and 
buried on Scrubby Creek near the Calvert River ! 
— Why, I helped to bury him myself ! " 

" Do you think you could prove that it was John 
Farquharson who was buried ? " asked the police 
officer, with the quiet dry smile of one who is so 
sure of his case that he can afford to toy with it. 

"Don't worry, Savile, old man," interrupted' 
Jack, "the sergeant can't help himself. Luckily 
Parker's a qualified devil-dodger and will see me 
safe through, keep what you've said for him, and 
don't forget the red-herring." 

Despite his words, it was not difficult to see that 
my mate fully realised his position. 

Just then glancing around the little crowd I 
caught sight of Daly's face ; it might only have 
been fancy, but it seemed to me as if there was an 
uneasy grm there. 

93 
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" Are you sure you haven't made a mistake. 
Sergeant ? " he asked. 

The sergeant, I thought, looked at him rather 
contemptuously, but made no reply. 

" Yes, that's my swag," said Jack to a trooper. 
Then it was searched, rolled up, and placed on the 
back of a packhorse. 

" For mercy's sake, take me out of this, Ser- 
geant." He had seen the figures of two women 
approaching the group. The sergeant made no 
demur when I spoke to the prisoner out of hearing 
of the others. My mind was made up; my belief 
in Jack's honour was as positive as my belief in 
the immortality of the soul ; therefore, we would 
fight: why should the innocent suffer for the 
guilty ? After all, I could not swear positively to 
Having seen my mate take any papers from his 
own pockets and transfer them to those of the 
man murdered by the blacks on Sctubby Creek ; 
besides, I had always known him as Jack Tyndall. 
And there was the squatter's recognition of the 
murdered man. The whole affair was a preposter- 
ous plot, and no doubt Daly was at the bottom of 
it. But Jack only shook his head sadly as I talked. 

" I'm afraid, old man, it's no use," he whispered 
to me hurriedly. "However, I'll tell you nothing 
just now that might interfere with your evidence — 
you understand. I daresay it might be as well to 
fight them; for I don't like the idea of being 
'bested 'by a villain like Daly; I'm sure he's at 
the bottom of this." 

"Perhaps," said the sergeant, "if any of you 
think you can do the prisoner" — how he winced 
at that word— "any good, you can come into the 
Macarthur to-morrow at ten o'clock; he'll be 
brought up then before the magistrates. Some of 
you may be served with summonses to appear." 
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They were leading Jack away to a spare horse 
they had saddled hard by, when Norah Mackenzie 
went up to him. There was a slight flush on his 
face, most likely arising from his painful position ; 
still with head erect, and a look of quiet dignity, 
which only an innocent man could have assumed, 
he waited for her to speak. At first he had tried 
to pass her, but she stood right in his way. Then 
I saw a bit of her real woman's nature. 

She took both his manacled hands in hers, and 
held them while she spoke. 

'* I have heard most of what has passed, Mr. 
Tyndall. You must not mind this silly mistake, or 
rather this black piece of villainy on someone's 
part ; everything will be put right to-morrow, de- 
pend upon it." 

There is no denying* it. Jack looked queer for a 
second or two when he heard her speak like that. 
It was something that he evidently had not ex- 
pected. She had always, though perfectly frank, 
kept him at arm's-length, but now that the hand- 
cuffs were upon his wrists, she treated him as if he 
was a very old friend. The seemingly light-hearted 
and careless girl had become the thoughtful and 
sympathetic woman : she was showing in a new 
light. 

Jack thanked her, but it struck me that her 
action comforted him more than her words. There 
was something in his face that filled me with a 
sudden fear ; it was not the face of a man who 
considered his arrest the result of a mistake, but as 
something not unexpected and the outcome of 
which he dreaded. Doubtless Miss Mackenzie 
saw it, for she added pleasantly as if to reassure 
him: 

"Good-bye just now, Mr. Tyndall; we'll ride 
into the Macarthur township to-morrow morning. 



y 
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—Perhaps, you could spare Mr. Parker, Gordon ? 
Fm sure he'd hke to go some little way with his 
friend." 

But Jack would not have this : " Oh, no, you 
are too good, Miss Mackenzie," he said, "that 
would be too much. But, perhaps, Dick, you 
could come in to-night, after you have finisned 
tallying. I'll be all right till then— not a convicted 
felon yet, you know." Then aside to the sergeant 
he whispered : " Get on, please, for God's sake ! " 
And poor Jack rode off between two troopers, one 
of whom had a leading-rein attached to the horse 
he rode. Never till then did I realise how much 
my chum had been to me. 

When he had gone it was as if there had been a 
death in camp. 

An hour before sunset Gordon told me I had 
better go to the police barracks and see Jack ; he 
said he himself could count the bundles of wire 
that came from the vessel. With mingled feelings 
I went up the little rise to the tent that had been 
pitched for the two women. When I had seen 
the way in which Norah Mackenzie had spoken to 
Jack on his arrest by the police, it not only sur- 
prised but made me speculate on the sentiments 
that had prompted her to interest herself on his be- 
half. What if after all — and I thought it not un- 
likely — ^Jack had made an impression on her which 
was to be the death knell of my hopes ? If so — 
and the very thought chilled me — it was only my 
misfortune, and no fault of Jack's ; I should be 
false to my better nature if I allowed jealousy to 
prevent me straining a point to release him from 
his position. Somehow, the idea of my mate be- 
ing a possible rival had not previously suggested 
itself. When I reached the tent door, the barking 
of the dogs before they had recognised me brought 
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out Norah Mackenzie. She spoke first, probably 
to relieve me of any embarrassment. Elsie Gor- 
don left as I came up. 

" Oh, come in, Mr. Parker. Somehow I thought 
you'd come." Her manner was much as usual, 
and as if she were unaware that anything disagree- 
able had occurred. 

" I suppose you're going to see Mr. Tyndall to- 
night ? Have you any idea at whose instance the 
warrant was taten out, or who gave the informa- 
tion ? " 

It was one of those points on which one could 
only have a suspicion ; tor much as I disliked Daly 
I had no actual proofs that he had communicated 
with the police. I hesitated before answering her, 
and quickly reviewed the circumstances of the case. 
That Jack had been in the company of the mur- 
dered man I had learned from his own lips. As 
to the identity of the murderer, I was, of course, 
ignorant ; but until he was discovered there was a 
strong presumption that my mate was the guilty 
party. Now, I felt morally certain that Jack was 
mnocent, but unless he proved — as there was some 
chance of his doing — that he was not John Far- 
quharson, but Tyndall, and thus gave us time to* 
bring the real murderer to light, in all probability 
he would be hanged. I suppose as these thoughts 
occupied my mmd, the girl must have misinter- 
preted my silence, for she spoke again. 

" You needn't answer ; I daresay it was silly of 
me to expect you would take a woman, and a com- 
parative stranger, into your confidence ; " — there 
was just the faintest trace of pique in her manner* 
— " My reason for asking if you knew who gave 
the information was, simply, because I thought 
there was something in which I might be able to 
assist you." 
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Still I could not see what good was to be at- 
tained by making a confidante of her, so remained 
silent. Resting her chin on a sun-browned hand 
she looked steadily at me for a minute and con- 
tinued : 

I Can see you think I know nothing." 
If it's a fair question, what do you know ? " I 
ventured. There was in reality nothing I would 
have liked better than sharing something of a con- 
fidential nature with her, but, as yet, to me the life 
of my friend was a sacred thing. 

" You think I don't know it was Daly who rode 
into the township last night and told the police," 
she answered after a pause; **ond you think I'm 
not aware that your friend's name is not Tyndall. 
But all this is of no account, you think I don't 
know what you came to ask." 

The hint struck home and I remembered what 
had brought me there. It occurred to me that 
seeing I had not invited her confidence, she might 
consider it a one-sided bargain I was trying to 
drive. As I hesitated she anticipated me. 

" Yes, you can tell Mr. Tyndall I'll come to the 
examination to-morrow and prove that my father 
recognised the man who was killed by the blacks 
on Scrubby Creek as John Farquharson. Of 
course, we can all bear witness to that. Is there 
anything more you'd like me to do ? " She rose 
from the box on which she had seated herself. 

•• You can listen to all I know about the affair, 
and then, perhaps, forgive me for not having told 
you sooner," I broke out, the fulness of the girl's 
knowledge, my unjust and uncalled-for reticence, 
and her generous treatment of the same making 
me feel considerably ashamed of myself. In as 
few words as possible I told her all I knew about 
the matter, and my contemplated plan for action. 
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Then I asked for her opinion. She reseated her- 
self, and clasping her hands round her knees, 
spoke. 

*• I dare say it*s possible to have Mr. Tyndall re- 
leased to-morrow, if only we recognise the fact 
that we've to deal with men who'll swear to any- 
thing. That, of course, means we've got to fight 
the Devil with his own tools — you look shocked." 

** I'm not ; only, the Devil may — to-morrow." 

" You're frivolous, sir," — this with an assumption 
of severity — " remember an innocent man's life de- 
pends upon it. Luckily the cargo will be out of 
the boat to-night so that we can all go into the 
township to-morrow. In the meantime go and 
cheer up Mr. Tyndall, and tell him from me he 
shan't want friends." 

I left the tent feeling the miserable inadequacy 
of the thanks I stammered out. The goodness of 
heart which prompted her to propose what she did 
was a revelation. 

I had a pannikin of tea, and saddling my horse 
cantered up to the crossing. Towards dusk by 
following down the beautiful high bank of the 
river, I reached the Macarthur township, but 
stopped at the police station first, a large new, gal- 
van ized-iron building on the brow of the dip, a 
little to the south of the town. When the ser- 
geant showed me into the presence of the police 
magistrate, whose name was Wilcox, I discovered 
him with a neighbouring storekeeper busily en- 
gaged eating canned oysters ; there was also bot- 
tled beer upon the table. I found the magistrate 
a middle-aged, gentlemanly and somewhat talka- 
tive individual, with a shrewd, kindly face. In as 
few words as possible I told him the nature of my 
business, and also of my professional qualifications. 

** This is rather an out-of-the-way affair," he re- 
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marked, frankly enough. " I certainly received 
notice from Roderick Mackenzie of the Robinson 
River regarding the murder of one John Farquhar- 
son by the blacks on Scrubby Creek, but he didn't 
say he positively identified tne body as John Far- 
quharson's." 

" But Farquharson's papers were found on the 
body," I insisted. 

'* It was easy to put them there," he remarked 
dryly. His eyes wandered over the table. ** Have 
some beer," he added, heartily enough. 

I thanked him but declined, much to the aston- 
ishment of the storekeeper. 

" Of course," continued the magistrate, " when 
Sexton's body was found no one knew anything 
about the murderer. Since then Farquharson has 
been the suspect. Now, this man you've come to 
me about, who goes under the name of John Tyn- 
dall, has been recognised by certain parties who 
have given the information, and who are now in 
the Macarthur, as Farquharson. Mr. Russell here, 
a brother J.P., issued the warrant. I've only done 
my duty by having him arrested, and unless it can 
be proved that he's not our man, I must commit 
him for trial. I suppose you've known him for 
some time ? " 

" Yes ; for some considerable time," I replied, 
with difficulty keeping cool. " But I needn't 
trouble you by explaining the nature of the mistake 
you've made, until you've had an opportunity of 
justifying your action. Is it a fair question to ask 
if the character of your information is above sus- 
picion ? 

The police magistrate's face flushed slightly, and 
he appeared not a little annoyed. I wonder now 
why he did not kick me out. 

" Mr. Parker," he said, "I'm not here to discuss 
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the pros and cons of this case with you or anyone 
else. Pardon me if I show any warmth in the 
matter ; but to-morrow if there's been any mistake 
in arresting the wrong man you'll have an oppor- 
tunity of proving it ; if not I'll be obliged to commit 
him for trial ; and, as the government cutter's in the 
river, must send him round and deliver him up to 
the Queensland authorities. In the meantime, you 
wish to see your friend ? — By 4II means." 

He touched a small bell; the sergeant reap- 
peared. 

** Sergeant, Mr. Parker here wishes to see the 
prisoner. Perhaps we may have the pleasure of 
seeing you later on, Mr. Parker. Good-after- 
noon." 

I thanked him and withdrew. For manly cour- 
tesy and thoughtful consideration commend me to 
Australian police magistrates generally. 

I was taken round to the police barracks some 
sixty yards distant and had a long chat with Jack. 
What I said to him it is unnecessary to relate. 
Strangely enough, one point never touched upon 
by us was his real identity ; he seemed to take it 
for granted that I considered it immaterial. We 
only speculated upon what weight Miss Mac- 
kenzie's, Gordon's, and Savile's testimony as to 
the recognition of the body by the squatter would 
have with the police magistrate. But the most im- 
portant feature of the case would be the nature of 
the prosecution, — would it be sufficiently strong to 
outweigh ours ? I expressed my intention of going 
down to the township and gettmg information on 
this point. It woula not do to leave everything to 
chance. Besides, I considered that when we had 
to fieht the Devil, it would serve no good purpose 
to shirk the task by pretending to split ethical 
hairs. If Jack were Farquharson, he had at least 
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not committed the murder. It would, however, be 
necessary t6 prove that he was not Farquharson, 
so as to avoid a miserable period of captivity 
during which suspicion might be diverted from 
the real murderer. The end would justify the 
means. 

Jack seemed apathetic ; he either considered his 
case hopeless or he was regardless of conse- 
quences. 

" 1 don't see why you should put yourselves to 
all this trouble about me," he said. 

His indifference only made me the more de- 
termined, and occasioned me to speak my mind to 
him somewhat plainly. 

"Jack, if you'll excuse my saying so, you're a 
damned fool ! Leave this affair to me ; I'll look 
after your case to-morrow. I showed the police 
magistrate my papers, and he said there would be 
no trouble about my appearing for you. You're 
Jack Tyndall to the best of my belief, and I can 
swear to it if necessary without perjuring myself. 
It won't do to let them make out that you're Far- 
quharson; for then they'll commit you for trial, 
pack you off to Cooktown, and there's no saying 
what may happen. Besides, once out of the dis- 
trict we'd never find out who did commit the mur- 
der. In the meantime put * a stiff heart to a stae 
brae.' Here's some tobacco for you." 

I then gave him Miss Mackenzie's message, and 
saying I would see him first thing in the morning, 
left. Though my words were purposely easy- 
going and even brusque, my heart was heavy. 
Some of the * unco guid * may take exception to 
what I said to Jack. But then, I was always 
ranked with the unregenerate, and Jack was my 
mate. 

I went on to the township, where I strolled into 
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the combined store and grog-shop kept by one 
Jack Reid. It was a typical place of its kind, all 
iron roof and verandah. 

The room in use for shop and bar was roomy 
and comparatively cool ; at one end was a rough 
counter manned by the bar-keeper, dark-eyed, 
alert, in shirt sleeves, and with a cabbage-tree hat 
on his head. Ranged behind him were bottles, 
barrels, and an assortment of general merchandise 
as varied in its nature as the contents of a dry 
goods store in Chicago. A few barrels and 
benches were ranged around for the accommoda- 
tion of the company. The company, however, 
mostly preferred the counter, as affording a point 
of vantage which based its claims to superiority of 
position in that when shaking for drinks was re- 
sorted to, the dice could be easily passed round, 
and the drinks themselves were handy. The 
bushmen and cattle-men present were of the 
usual type — garrulous, heavily bearded, and travel- 
stained. The man from the cutter who wore a 
coat was looked upon as giving himself airs. A 
pair of mole-skin trousers, and a shirt — worn out- 
side the former— rolled up at the sleeves, was the 
prevailing fashion in dress. The inevitable revol- 
ver in its case on the belt completed the costume. 
When I entered, some were playing cards on the 
top of an old barrel ; some were talking, and a 
select little party of drovers and bush-hands were 
playing pitch and toss with half-crowns in another 
corner. 

I saluted the company as was customary, and 
went to the bar. To enter an hotel and not drink 
was then just as extraordinary and reprehensible 
as taking a * Jack Smither * — /*. ^., a lone drink, or 
without inviting every one in the room to drink 
with you. I, therefore, called upon those present 
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to ' breast the bar and signify by what deaths they 
would die.' 

That this was a popular form of suicide was 
evidenced by the alacrity with which the entire 
cpmpany responded to the invitation. In fact, 
three or four old loafers — who had some days pre- 
viously undergone the process of • lamming down/ 
and were now in the condition when a drink is not 
only doubly acceptable, but a sort of physical ne- 
cessity to alleviate that prostration called ' suffer- 
ing recovery ' — were so moved that, having first 
assisted themselves to respectable sized nobblers of 
Queensland rum, they got together in a corner of 
the bar, and holding out their glasses towards me 
began to sing, in anything but the steadiest or 
most musical of voices : — 

"Come fill up your glasses and drink while you can; 
Whatever's the damage I'll pay. 
So be easy and free while you're drinking with me, 
I'm a man you don't meet every day." 

They were doubtless right — so far as the last 
assertion, considered in a personal sense, was con- 
cerned. Still, the kind of man these convivial old 
fish had special reference to was a man like them- 
selves, who came in with his hundred or a hundred- 
and-fifty pound cheque, as the case might be, after 
a long spell of bush-work for some squatter, or 
after a long over-land trip with some drover, and 
who handing it over the bar to the publican, said : 
" I say, old stick-in-the-mud, just keep this 'ere 
and let's know when it's done, will yer ? " Then 
straightway cried to the boys : " Breast the bar, 
ye sons of Aaron, breast the bar ! Nominate yer 
p'isins, and give it a name." And this would last 
for four or five days, or, maybe, if the publican 
was not quite so unscrupulous as the generality of 
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publicans, for a week or even ten days. This was 
their beau ideal of a man — the sort of man you 
didn't meet with every day ! 

Shortly after I entered an old organette was 
placed on the counter, and some wonderful gyra- 
tions called dancing were described to the strains 
of the 'Devils March* Another, and perhaps 
the most popular of the innocent little amusements 
indulged in by this typical happy family, was that 
of having a friendly spar without the aid of boxing 
gloves on the slightest pretext. On the comple- 
tion of one of these rounds, which with due regard 
to the proprieties was always fought outside, the 
party who had come off * second best ' was obliged 
to set up the drinks all round. These little inci- 
dents were rather encouraged than otherwise. 

Entering into conversation with one or two 
members of the company, who seemed in rather a 
less bemuddled condition thdn their fellows, I 
learned that not a few of those present were simply 
delaying there until the thunder-storms had pro- 
perly set in, so that they might surmount certain 
dry stages on the uncertain track leading to the 
newly discovered gold-fields in Western Australia. 
Of course, the chief topic of conversation was the 
arrest which had been made that afternoon. I 
found that although popular feeling was dead 
against the supposed murderer, still, from the fact 
that the man, by name Dan Smythe, who had laid 
the information, bore the reputation of being * a 
crooked one e^n to his own mates,' the crowd on 
the whole was open to conviction. As I knew the 
indirect influence of public opinion, even on a police 
trial, in such a part of the world, and not wishing 
the witnesses for the prosecution to have the moral 
support or the encouragement of that all-impor- 
tant community, I expressed my opinion pretty 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 

When that early riser the go-go-burra * crashed 
into the tender spirit of the dawn with its discor- 
dant cachinnation, I sprang from my bed of dried 
grass, over which my blanket had been placed, and 
went down to the river. Then I found * Barney,' 
and boiled my quart-pot under the leafy More- 
ton-Bay ash that did service as my roof-tree. The 
air was as yet comparatively cool and pleasant, 
September being only a spring month. A ghostly, 
gauze-like mist rose from the river and crept lin- 
geringly from tree to tree. The tawny yellow in 
the east changed to azure, and as the white quiver- 
ing sun rose above the tree-tops, the dew sparkled 
on the grass as if a shower of fine diamonds had 
fallen. 

I had in a great measure shaken off the effclcts 
of the fever, and as a consequence my spirits were 
acquiring their old buoyancy ; once more I was 
appreciating the beauty, the freshness, and the 
freedom of life in the Australian bush. 

Having finished breakfast I went over to the 
police barracks and saw Jack. He had recovered 
much of his coolness and self-confidence by this 
time ; there was a look of quiet determination on 
his face refreshing to see after his apathy of yester- 
day. I knew now that he meant to fight. 

* The laug^hing^-jackass. 
X07 
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" I've been digesting what you spoke of yester- 
day/' he said ; " so if you want to ' sup wi' the 
De'il eet out your longest shankit spuin',* you want 
to look out though, and not burn your tongue. If 
you think you can stand the old chap off with 
what you already know, you can be master of cer- 
emonies in my case — but look out for your tongue 
— you understand." 

About nine o'clock Daly drove up in the station 
waggon with Elsie, the rest arriving on horseback. 
We pitched a tent for the women near the river by * 
a group of acacias, within convenient reach of the 
court-house. Gordon, I discovered, knew much 
more than I had given him credit for ; being a quiet, 
cool, long-headed Scot, he had provided for certain 
contingencies that made me indulge in considera- 
ble speculation. 

At ten o'clock I began to get a little nervous ; 
we were now all gathered together in the large 
marquee tent, with the sides looped up, and along- 
side the unfinished court-house, which was not yet 
available for use. There were two women pre- 
sent, the publican's wife and her sister ; they were 
accommodated with chairs. A large table, behind 
and around which were ranged several campstools, 
stood at one end of the tent, and occupymg the 
body of the court was the truly noteworthy public. 
Contrasted with the hilarious appearance some of 
the individuals composing it presented on the pre- 
vious evening, their present staid demeanour bor- 
dered on the funereal. A clear space was left be- 
tween the magistrate's table and the appreciative 
little crowd of spectators. There was not one coat 
in the company, and no one dreamt of removing his 
hat. Some of them had washed ; some had post- 
poned washing ; and others again, judging by 
appearances, had evidently forgotten that there 
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was such a thing in the world as water, or, at least, 
feared that its use might interfere with the liquor 
they were just then assimilating into their systems. 
Several had well-defined halos of black and blue 
encircling their eyes, and suggested a new species 
of rook. Of these rings the happy possessors were 
doubtless proud, testifying as they did to their 
powers of endurance in another kind of ring. The 
face of one man resembled that of a Maori chief, 
being fantastically tattooed with sticking-plaster. 
Some had a comical, maudlin, bleary look, and 
blinked like owls in the sunlight ; evidently they 
had been already allaying the considerable thirst 
engendered by the libations of the night before, in 
a thorough and conscientious manner. In fact, 
during the progress of the trial, it was customary 
for several of the aforesaid thirsty individuals to 
leave the tent quietly by turns, and adjourn to a 
certain hollow tree m the bush, from which they 
came back looking refreshed, and as innocent as 
the circumstances permitted. 

In the background, hanging round the tent, 
was the mob of blacks already referred to ; they 
exemplified the child-like simplicity of the gentle 
savage with delightful originality. Having been 
ordered by a paternal government to clothe them- 
selves after the fashion of civilised society — such 
as it meant out there — they did it according to 
their own graceful and airy ideas. The gins of 
the party were akin to the most fashionable Paris- 
ian and English exponents of dress, in that they 
only wore as much of it as was absolutely neces- 
sary, and barely enough to meet the demands of the 
laws regulating common decency. One of the 
bucks had managed to pick up an old night-shirt, 
and an old chimney-pot hat— how the latter arti- 
cle came to be in that part of the world, is one e^f 
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those mysteries past all clearing up — and in these 
he strutted about with that kingly step which no 
other people in the world have to such perfection 
as the Australian black-fellow. This gentleman, 
with a due sense of his dignity and importance, 
kept somewhat aloof from his less fashionably^ 
attired brethren. Doubtless, they were dying of 
admiration and envy, and, more than likely, he 
afterwards was created a chief on the strength of 
his superior tastes. But some of the others ran 
him closely for originality of dress. One wore a 
pair of new * one-crown ' moleskin trousers tied 
round his neck like a huge boa ; and several wore 
their shirts as if they were capes, tying the sleeves 
of these useful garments in front, as they would 
have done a scarf. A favourite form of head-dress 
was a glaring cotton handkerchief round the fore- 
head and enclosing the hair. A crowd of hun- 
gry, mangy dogs, yelped, fought, and slunk about. 
The women carried the piccaninnies ; and the men 
strutted about with dignified looks, carrying boom- 
erangs and nulla-nullas in their hands, like the lords 
of creation they were. 

The police magistrate and his colleague now 
.took their sieats. I was looking anxiously around 
whcjn a general turning of heads in a certain direc- 
tion told me that Miss Mackenzie and her maid 
were coming. Nothing short of two strange women 
would have caused such a flutter of excitement in 
that truly Bohemian throng. Norah Mackenzie 
came in with a quiet, self-possessed air. The ma- 
gistrate had turned his head with an impatient 
. gesture at this distraction ; but when he realised 
the cause of the interruption, it seemed as if he had 
quite forgotten the dignity of his position and the 
occasion, for, springing up, he dragged a chair un- 
* ceremoniously from under^an unwashed and hairy- 
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looking individual, who had coolly appropriated it, 
and sent him sprawling on to the ground. Being, 
however, in a place this individual had a consider- 
able amount of wholesome respect for, and know- 
ing it would be impossible to challenge the * P. M. ' 
to have a * set-to,' he wisely held his tongue, and 
betook himself to the hollow tree. Then I saw 
how charming the squatter's daughter could be 
when it suited her purpose. She shook hands 
with the P. M., and seemed so genuinely delighted 
to see him, that the worthy magistrate would have 
gone on talking, utterly oblivious of any such thing 
in the world as a trial, if his brother-magistrate 
had not given him a slight reminder by covertly 
kicking him on the shins. It was obvious that we 
should not have the P. M. prejudiced against one 
of our witnesses. 

A few men from the government cutter and a 
couple of police constables were interspersed 
throughout the crowd, so as to eject ' anybody 
evincing a disposition to levity. There was 
silence ; everyone was in a state of expectancy. In 
another minute Jack marched in between two con- 
stables. I had feared that he would feel the humi- 
liation of his position, and present an appearance 
less consistent with injured innocence than that 
which was to be desired, thus prejudicing the 
court against him. In this I was mistaken; he 
might have looked a trifle pale ; his demeanour 
may have been rather thoughtful and subdued, but 
there was a quiet dignity, and an open, unabashed 
look on his face that ill-accorded with the popular 
idea of association with hardened criminality. I 
noticed he only once seemed to observe the pre- 
sence of the women, and then he turned his head 
quickly away, never looking at them again, at least, 
so far as I could make out. 
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There was a hush, and the magistrate read over 
the necessary preliminary papers in connection 
with the charge. In dealing with this case I shall 
neither repeat discussions regarding points of law, 
nor give in full the evidence of the witnesses, con- 
fining myself to the main features ; I therefore do 
not pretend to be technically correct. 

The charge was to this effect: that he, John 
Farquharson, alias John Tyndall, did near the Clon- 
curry, on or about the ninth day of March last, kill 
one James Sexton, a bushman and miner, etc. — 
" Guilty, or not guilty ? " 

" Not guilty," was the quick and half-indignant 
response. Then the sergeant of police who con- 
ducted the case for the Crown said that, on the 
ninth of March last, one James Sexton, bushman, 
digger, stockman: one, m fact, who, like most 
other men in Queensland, turned his hand to any- 
thing, had left the Cloncurry either in company with, 
or on the same day as, the prisoner, John Far» 
quharson. That, a fortnight later, the prisoner 
entered the town of Normanton alone. At this 
time it was not known that he had left with the 
deceased. A number of horses had been stolen 
some time previously at the cattle station of Millun- 
gera; and as the prisoner had been seen with a 
gang -of men who were recognised horse-thieves, a 
couple of police officers were sent up towards the 
Cloncurry to find out if certain horses had not been 
* planted * in that direction. On their way up they 
found the murdered body of James Sexton. It 
was known that the murdered man had about him 
a considerat)le sum of money. The numbers of 
certain bank notes — Queensland National Bank 
notes — he had, were found on a slip of paper, in a 
small pouch which the murderer had overlooked. 
The watch of the deceased had also been taken 
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The fact of finding the body had been kept as 
quiet as possible by the police, in order that the 
murderer might be put off his guard. After giving 
it out that he was going to the gold diggings on 
the Gilbert, the prisoner had disappeared, and all 
traces of his whereabouts were lost. Descriptions 
of him had been sent to all the police stations in 
the country. Some few weeks ago word had been 
received from a respected and well-known squatter, 
Mr. Mackenzie of Tarragong and the Robinson 
River, that he and some others — the prisoner 
among the number — had come across the body of 
a man who had been murdered by the blacks. 
The description of this man corresponded with 
that of John Farquharson, and the papers found on 
the body were also those of the latter. It was 
therefore believed that the murderer of James Sex- 
ton had met with his just deserts at the hands of 
the blacks. However, a few days ago the prisoner 
was recognised as being the real John Farquhar- 
son, living under the assumed nkme of Tyndall. 
He would produce witnesses to swear to his true 
identity ; the surmise was that when he discovered 
the body of the man who was murdered by the 
blacks, and seeing in it a presentment of himself, 
the idea occurred to him to effect a transfer of per- 
sonalities — he had previously changed his name to 
that of Tyndall. He therefore transferred his own 
papers to the person of the murdered man, whose 
real identity had thus been lost. Moreover, two five- 
pound Queensland National . Bank notes had been 
found on the body, corresponding with the 
numbers on the notes that had been taken from 
the body of Sexton. To say the least of it, it was 
an ingenious device of the prisoner's. Personally, 
the sergeant had no knowledge of the accused, but 
he would produce witnesses of undoubted respec- 
tability and probity who would identify him. 
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At the mention of the aforesaid witnesses of 
* respectability and probity/ an old bush man in the 
body of the court broke into an explosive snort. 
He had a kneener sense of humour than his com- 
rades ; but he was promptly ejected from the tent 
by a stalwart trooper. 

The sergeant now produced a warrant for the 
prisoner's arrest and testified to its execution. He 
repeated that he would produce witnesses who 
would testify to the prisoner's identity, and justify 
his worship committing him for trial. 

He paused ; his straightforward and earnest 
manner of stating his case had made its impres- 
sion. Tack, however, seemed perfectly unmoved. 
Then the sergeant called his first witness, Timothy 
Daly. I looked at this representative of 'un- 
doubted respectability and probity,* and confess to 
having experienced a species of admiration for the 
man's cool effrontery. Had I known the whole 
truth about him then, I would have had much 
greater cause for admiration. As it was I held a 
trump card : but not the one I might have held. 
He was a handsome villain in his way ; at least he 
was the style of man that some women would call 
handsome, — there was a suggestion of Mephisto- 
pheles about him. To me that set smile and those 
shifting blue eyes were only the veneering of a 
cold-blooded, crafty nature. I noticed that Norah 
Mackenzie never once took her eyes off him while 
he gave his evidence, and I fancied — though it 
might only have been fancy — that she looked at 
him in a way that was pregnant with some hidden 
knowledge. His examination was to this effect : — 

It was much against his natural inclinations that 
he was in his present position as a witness in this 
case against the prisoner — they being to a certain 
extent comrades, and working on the same station. 
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He had been at the Cloncurry in March last. Had 
seen the prisoner with the deceased James Sexton, 
and understood they intended travelling together 
towards Normanton. He was aware that Sexton 
had a considerable sum of money with him ; was 
sorry to say that he had then his suspicions 
about the prisoner's character. As, however, the 
witness had shortly afterwards left the Cloncurry, 
travelled down to Burketown, joined the travelling 
mob of cattle belonging to Mr. Mackenzie, and 
came with them right out into this Northern Ter- 
ritory, he had had no opportunity of hearing the 
news of Sexton's murder. Next saw the prisoner 
on Mr. Mackenzie's run on the Robinson River ; 
he was then going under the name of John Tyndall. 
He had heard that one John Farquharson had been 
murdered by blacks near the Calvert River ; but 
thought that the prisoner had simply changed his 
name through some private reason that was no 
concern of his, and instances of which were by no 
means uncommon in the Gulf country. In short, 
the prisoner he saw was John Farquharson. 

Then I rose to cross-question Daly, and I admit 
I took pleasure in making him feel uncomfortable. 
I was determined to play a bold game, and began 
at once to do so. 

What was he doing at the Cloncurry about the 
beginning of March last ? and would he state the 
names of the men he was with ? 

Daly betrayed but little outward surprise, though 
a subdued gleam of rage could be detected in his 
cold eyes as I asked this question. He took the 
bull by the horns, however, and appealed for pro- 
tection to the bench. I was a friend of the pris- 
oner's, he said, and was endeavouring to make out 
that he had been keeping certain notorious com- 
pany, with which, unfortunately for him, he had 
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come in contact. But the bench made him give 
the names of the parties, all of whom bad warrants 
out against them for horse-stealing. 

" Now, Daly," I said ; and tried to rivet those 
shifting blue eyes of his with mine ; " if, as you tell 
me, you did not know anything about the murder 
of Sexton, why did you steal out of Mr. Macken- 
zie's camp a couple of nights ago, and come into 
this township on purpose to tell that you believed 
John Farquharson, the reputed murderer of Sexton, 
was in the camp ? " 

This was a bold shot and ought to have been a 
telling one, but I had not gauged the depth of 
villainy and cupidity which lay under that smooth, 
smiling face of his. and that bland plausible tongue. 
He looked down, and said as if with evident re- 
luctance : 

'* In trying to harm me you're harming your 
own case and the prisoner's, a thing I've no desire 
to do. As for stealing out of the camp, as you 
call it, I wasn't aware that I'd first to ask your 
permission, or any other person's for the matter of 
that." 

Here a very solemn-faced individual who sat on 
his heels in the back of the tent, and who had 
once, when in very different circumstances, be- 
longed to a Debating Society in the Old Country, 
under the impression that he was in ' Codger's 
Hall ' listening to a debate, promptly shouted 
" Hear, hear ! ' He was promptly suppressed by 
having his hat jammed down over his face. 

Daly continued — " If I suspected that Farquhar- 
son murdered Sexton, I couldn't help my suspi- 
cions ; besides, I didn't think of the serious fix I was 
getting the prisoner into when mentioning these 
suspicions. Of course, I didn't know that he com- 
mitted the murder. I may have had some wordf 
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with the prisoner; but I hope there's no ill-will 
borne on either side." 

At this point I caught a glimpse of Elsie Gor- 
don's face, and fancied there was a look of disap- 
pointment on it as she listened to the hypocritical 
speech of her admirer ; but still it could not alto- 
gether conceal a certain hint of pride as she gazed 
upon his cool, unchanging, devil-may-care coun- 
tenance. I had no time or inclination to feel sorry 
for her. It was fortunate that I looked at her mis- 
tress, for I read in her eyes that which plainly said 
she had something to communicate. Instinctively 
I followed her gaze ; it rested on my hat lying on 
the bench alongside. I picked it up, and in the 
crown found a small piece of paper, which unob- 
served I unfolded and read. I had not seen it put 
there, but such were the distractions of the restive 
little crowd that any such action might easily have 
passed unnoticed. It was as much as I could^do 
to suppress my surprise on reading the small, clear, 
firm hand-writing. Though it contained what was 
not exactly a revelation to me, still, it showed that 
the writer knew more about this witness than she 
thought it discreet just then to divulge, and that 
her subtle brain had devised a plan by which, 
without precipitating matters, while holding our 
knowledge like a sword over the witness's head, 
we could bring him to modify his views. As the 
note directed I put the question, then withdrew it, 
— it was a strategical movement worthy of a 
Machiavelli. 

"Now, look here, Daly," I said in a careless 
way, but in a tone which conveyed a note of mean- 
ing to the witness ; " do you remember buying a 
horse, and paying for it in Queensland Bank notes 
in May last ? " 

And here I found the right chord had been 
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struck. In a second there was a startled, scared 
look in his eyes as he replied hastily and signifi- 
cantly : . 

^ " I can't see why you should ask me questions 
that hev* nothin' to do with the case ; can't you 
ask me something that'll be a sight easier to an- 
swer ? " 

I only wished my position had been such as to 
follow up that question ; but I did not possess the 
key to it, and his time had not come yet. He had, 
however, unfurled the white flag, and I knew that 
the fortress had capitulated. 

I paused for a moment as if influenced by what 
he had said, then asked him another question. 

" I think you said you only met the prisoner 
once before seeing him on the Robinson River : 
are you prepared to swear positively that he is the 
John Farquharson whom you saw on the Clon- 
curry ? " 

He paused — for the sake of appearances, I sup- 
pose — then answered slowly ; 

" P'rhaps I spoke too positively in saying I could 
identify him as John Farquharson : in lookin' at 
'im now, 't 'pears to me that I must have been 
taken in by some resemblance." 

" That's to say you admit having been mistaken 
by a chance resemblance ? " 

" ril not swear that he's the same man," he 
answered. 

" That will do ; I've no more questions to ask." 

If the magistrates and the spectators appeared 
not a little surprised and mystified at the turn 
things had taken, the girl at least showed nothing 
of what she thought. There were depths in her 
nature which I had not -yet fathomed. But I was 
to have my eyes opened still more in this remark- 
able triaL The next witness tor the prosecution 
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was the bottle-nosed ex-skipper, Dan Smythe. For 
some years he had imposed his unwelcome pre- 
sence on the United States, and evidently thought 
it the proper thing to parade the fact by gH unduly 
accentuated and exaggerated form of speech. 

The sergeant drew from him that he had seen 
John Farquharson and Sexton together at the 
Cloncurry on the ninth of March last. He 

* guessed ' that he could swear positively that the 
prisoner in the box was the identical John Farqu- 
harson he had seen with Sexton on the Cloncurry, 
no matter what he called himself now. He 

* guessed, reckoned, and calculated,* when interro- 
gated by the magistrate as to the meaning or 
mterpretation of the word * guess,' that * he didn't 
keer a cuss, and he couldn't see it mattered e, 
darn as to how he expressed hisself anyhow ! ' 

When the sergeant sat down, and I was about 
to begin my cross-examination, it was noticeable 
that the appearance presented by the witness had 
aroused the latent and playful spirit of humour 
that was in the crowd. Possibly, as the day was 
warm, some of them had visited the hollow tree 
too often. As Smythe, the * respectable and vera- 
cious witness ' had, in addition to a black eye, a 
strip of sticking-plaster running right down his 
nose, and an ugly trick of glancing over his left 
shoulder every few minutes, it was little wonder 
that he was an object of derision even to that 
crowd. One tall, travel-stained, cadaverous-look- 
ing native called out from the front ranks of the 
spectators : 

" Steady, Dan, steady ! — no use looking over 
your left shoulder ; he's not really there, you know ; 
you only think you see him. No use anticipat- 
mg the inevitable — he'll get you one day, sure 
enough ! " 
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" Sergeant, have that man arrested for contempt 
ef court," cried the magistrate. This was promptly 
done, to the no amall amusement and evident 
gratification of the crowd. The offender was not 
popular : he had been the forcible means of mak- 
mg too many of them stand the drinks. 

It was quite evident that Smythe was in that 
condition bordering on what is felicitously termed 
* the horrors.' Still, I could not shake the stub- 
born pertinacity of this witness, who clung to his 
assertion that the prisoner was no other than the 
John Farquharson he had seen with Sexton, the 
murdered man. Just then I found on looking 
down that another small piece of paper had been 
put into my hat ; instinctively I knew what it was, 
and who had caused it to be put there. I picked 
it up carelessly, and read : — ** AsJb Smythe what 
he did with the half^aste boy Freddy he used to 
have with him; and notify the magistrate that 
you wish to have an opportunity of examining 
Smythe, later on, in order to confront him with a 
witness of importance** 

I Iboked across at Norah Mackenzie : what card 
was she going to play now ? But her dark eyes 
did' not betray the workings of her mind. I fancied, 
fiowever, there was the ghost of a smile hovering 
about her lips. 

I put some other question to divert attention ; 
then asked Smythe suddenly, and with as much 
significance in my voice as could be thrown into 
it, what he had done with the half-caste boy, 
Freddy ? 

The witness glared at me with wide-open, fear- 
ful eyes for a moment without speaking. He was 
evidently taken by surprise. 

Surprise was on my side now, for he fell down 
in a fit. 
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' " I wish to give notice, your worship, that I 
would like to examine the witness later on in the 
day." 

"If the witness is in a proper condition to ap- 
pear,*' said the magistrate, " you will have an op- 
portunity of examining him/' 

And now the little crowd was being rewarded 
for its patient attendance by the sight of this 
unfortunate wretch's misery. But fits are not un- 
common in the vicinity of back-block shanties. In 
relation to shanties they are purely a product of 
home-growth — so are grave-yards. Savile and a 
brawny trooper seized Dan Smythe and carried 
him out kicking and struggling. As if by magic 
half a dozen black bottles were produced from the 
inside of shirts, and brandished before the sick 
man's face with the most reckless prodigality. It 
was evident that some of the whites, with praise- 
worthy philanthropy, did not believe in tempting 
the innocent savages outside by turning a hollow 
tree into a temporary wine cellar. They reasoned 
that if liquor could put Dan into such a condition, it 
could surely fetch him out a^ain. The women left 
the tent, and the police magistrate declared an ad- 
journment for lunch. I noticed that Norah Mac- 
kenzie sent Elsie on ahead, and waited outside for 
the two magistrates who went with her over to the 
camp. I stopped behind some little time to have 
a talk with Jack, who was now looking rather glum 
after the way Smythe had sworn to his identity. 
He said he had never before seen Smythe in his 
life, and he was just as certain that Smythe had 
never seen him. 

What the sergeant had said about the two 
Queensland Bank notes being found on the body 
of the man killed on Scrubby Creek, corresponding 
with those taken from the murdered man Sexton, 
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fairly staggered me. That Jack had possessed no 
money I knew for a certainty ; I had seen him, 
now that I taxed my recollection, take what looked 
like bank-notes from the dead man's pocket and 
put them back again. Was it likely that if he had 
murdered and robbed Sexton and wanted to lose 
his identity but anticipated discovery of his scheme, 
he would put such incriminating evidence as the 
bank-notes into the pockets of the man killed by 
the blacks, thus virtually proving that he, John 
Farquharson, had murciered Sexton ? The case 
was fast becoming a mystery -even to me, and 
baffled conjecture. 

But still I cheered Jack as best I could. As to 
who the witness was that Norah Mackenzie spoke 
of bringing forward, something told me it would 
be unwise to ask questions. Regarding Dan 
Smythe's antecedents neither Jack nor I knew 
anything. 

Before leaving my comrade I had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that Smythe had recovered from 
his fit, though feelings ' rather queer,* as the con- 
stable who had him m charge said, and who was 
pledged to produce him in a proper condition in 
the afternoon. 

Then I went over to the camp where in the 
dusky shade of a great leafy tree, some little dis- 
tance removed from the others, I saw Norah Mac- 
kenzie entertaining the two mag^'strates. I got a 
pannikin of tea from Savile. Daly was very quiet ; 
and, indeed, seemed as if he regretted the position 
in which he found himself. Gordon informed me 
that he felt like giving him his money and telling him 
to go ; but the circumstances hardly justified this 
summary mode of procedure. As it would have 
defeated my project — dim, it must be confessed, of 
ultimate fulfilment — for eventually discovering the 
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murderer of Sexton, I commended his views on 
this point. Then I had a talk with Savile and 
Gordon. The former somewhat briefly told me 
that the witness Miss Mackenzie had referred to 
was a black boy, at present with Percy and Scrut- 
ton, the drovers, who were then on the Macarthur. 
I must excuse him, he explained, going too 
minutely at present into particulars, as doing so 
might only put restraints on me while giving evi- 
dence : suffice it that this boy had once been in 
Smythe's employ. He handed me some questions 
on paper which I might ask the witness, but he 
begged that he — Savile — should first be sworn in 
as interpreter, and that no questions should be 
asked the boy save through him, the lad being al- 
most a myall black and only talking a species of 
pigeon-English. When Savile told me that he had 
talked to Miss Mackenzie on the subject, and that 
this was her request, I at once acquiesced to this 
rather one-sided form of procedure. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
A MYSTERIOUS WITNESS. 

The two magistrates left the camp and went 
over to the court-house, a signal that the trial was 
about to recommence. Though I should have 
liked to speak to Norah Mackenzie again, so as to 
have shaped my defence according to certain in- 
formation she undoubtedly possessed, she kept 
out of my way. A wise and considerate step on 
her part now that I can look calmly back upon it 
all. 

We returned to the marquee, and the prisoner 
was once more brought in. It was quite evident 
that the greater number of the spectators in court 
had dined, for they did not present quite so orderly 
and intelligent an appearance as they had done in 
the morning. There was a tendency among them 
to indulge in facetious personal remarks in a tone 
of voice hardly permissible in a court of justice. 
In fact, ofie or two had lapsed into that condition 
of mind in which it seemed they only vaguely 
realised that they were there at all, and then only 
for a very brief period indeed. These lucid in- 
tervals were even more noticeable than the periods 
of imbecility ; for they were inclined to assert their 
right to be present when nobody dreamt of disput- 
ing it ; and to state that they would very much 
like to be shown the man who said otherwise. 

Some bush wag having told the blacks, and 

Z24 
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they in their child -like innocence having believed, 
that a white man was either to be hanged or 
burned alive that afternoon, after the fashion of 
the Christian whites, they had turned out in full 
force with their gins, piccaninnies, and dogs, to 
enjoy the spectacle. Christian white ladies could 
not have mustered in better form to enjoy a 
pigeon match, than those black ladies of the bush 
did to see a white man roasted alive. The beau 
of the party, who had boasted of the night-shirt 
and the tall hat, was now eclipsed by another 
coloured gentleman who had picked up from a 
refuse heap an old pair of trooper's long-boots, 
and stalked about in them to the admiration and 
envy of his comrades. As, however, the only 
other articles of wearing apparel he possessed con- 
sisted of a bunch of feathers and a fly net, a young 
constable made a dart at him whenever he showed 
up near the marquee, and thus put a check to his 
vanity and love of admiration. 

It would only weary the reader to detail the 
particulars of the trial. I opened the case for the 
defence, saying, with all due deference, that the 
police sergeant, who commanded the respect of 
every right-thinking person, had only done his 
duty in making the arrest, and that I was grateful 
for the chance thus given of vindicating the char- 
acter of an innocent man. The prisoner's arrest 
was due to mistaken identity ; I would not waste 
time by commenting on the fiimsiness of the case 
against him : I would prove it by witnesses, of 
whose 'probity and respectability' I would say 
nothing, after what had been said of certain wit- 
nesses that morning, but whose personalities and 
evidence would speak for themselves. 

Here a seedy-looking gentleman of sporting ap» 
pearance, and whose lace betokened that he had 
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seen better days, forgetting himself for the mo- 
ment indulged in an audible " Hoorray ! " To his 
own surprise, and the intense enjoyment of the 
rest of the crowd, he was promptly caught by the 
nape of the neck and bundled out of the marquee. 

After giving my own evidence, and having un- 
dergone a cross-examination by the sergeant, I 
called upon Miss Mackenzie to give her evidence. 

I can never forget the effect of her presence 
there as a witness before that motley crew. They 
became orderly and respectful to a degree. Only 
once, a gallant old bush man who in a iit of absent- 
mindedness had dined in two different places, 
rather forgot himself. This gentleman had a re- 
putation for dandyism because he wore a boiled 
shirt, and a clean handkerchief tied round his neck. 
It occurred when in answer to a repeated question 
asked by the sergeant of the witness, * if she could 
actually swear her father had recognised in the 
corpse of the man murdered by the blacks the 
person of John Farquharson,* she had inquired 
quietly — * Is it necessary for me to swear twice to 
everything I sajr ? ' At this the gallant old party 
— he of the boiled shirt — had thought it incum- 
bent on his reputation to applaud, and raise a 

feeble : ' Hip, hip * But he, also, left the tent 

abruptly. 

I only asked a few leading questions of this 
witness, not wishing to keep her subjected to the 
scrutiny of that court longer than I could help. It 
was a unique sight to see that well-bred and beau- 
tiful girl stand facing me in such a place, among 
those time-worn, rough-looking men ; many of 
whom, though rough in exterior, and even in man- 
ner, had not always been so ; once upon a time 
they might even have claimed acquaintanceship 
with her. She stood there as calmly and as self- 
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possessed as she might have done in her father's 
drawing-room. Only, perhaps, there was a sub- 
dued and simple earnestness in her speech, which 
betrayed the fact that she felt the gravity of the 
position and of the charge against the prisoner. 

One thing noteworthy about her evidence was 
that, without having to ask her concerning certain 
points which I was somewhat unwilling to do, she 
seemed to divine my reluctance, and answered the 
questions just as I would have desired had I 
worded them differently. 

Her examination being finished she sat down. 

I then explained it was needless to take up the 
time of the court by questioning Miss Mackenzie ''s 
maid and companion, who could only bear out— 
which was quite unnecessary — what the former 
had said. At this Elsie Gordon looked somewhat 
surprised. Then the women left the court. 

I called upon Savile, and that seemingly simple 
one somewhat surprised me by his astuteness. 
After his examination he asked permission and with- 
drew. 

Gordon was next examined. It is unnecessary 
to particularise the evidence for the defence; it 
was all I could, under the circumstances, have de- 
sired. But I felt that unless the evidence of Dan 
Smythe could be upset, the magistrate would be 
quite justified in committing the prisoner for trial. 
I became uneasy, and merely asked my witness a 
few unimportant questions so as to give Savile 
time to bring on his. Suddenly some 01 the mem- 
bers of the court, who had become a little wearied 
of the proceedings, evinced a lively interest in the 
approach of some person or persons who came 
from the direction ot our camp. I looked ; it was 
a remarkable procession. 

Leading the way came Samson, that elegant 
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poodle, in a knowing and dignified manner, as if 
conscious of the fact that he had a personal in- 
terest in the matter on hand. He sported a 
cherry-coloured ribbon tied round his forelock. 
Next came Savile with a look of preternatural 
gravity on his round and glowing face, and follow- 
mg closely with the peculiarly stilted yet dignified 
walk peculiar to his kind, was a dark-skinned 
half-caste boy. He wore a large cotton shirt 
about two sizes too large for him of a most atro- 
cious blue pattern, moleskin trousers, and a great 
gaudy print kerchief tied round his neck and 
another encircling his brow and hair, after the 
fashion of semi-civilised blacks. Judging by his 
manner he looked as much a myall as any pure- 
bred black-fellow. The approach of the two was 
the signal for a break in the monotony of the pro- 
ceedings. 

" It's Savile and his Absalom ! " remarked a 
young stockman, who had hitherto preserved si- 
lence, in an awe-stricken voice. " When shall we 
three meet again ? " some one asked in tragic 
tones, but with a nasal drone. " Shure now, he's 
a broth of a bhoy as you may well be proud of, 
Savile 'a an' faith, but doesn't he take after his 
father ? " another said with a broad brogue. But 
Savile pushed his way to the front and did not 
seem to hear these invidious remarks, which were, 
however, quickly suppressed. The departure of 
the women had somewhat loosened the tongues of 
the men. 

The police magistrate, who bad been intent on 
reading some papers in front of him, suddenly 
looked up and caught sight of the remarkable fig- 
ure of the half-caste. 

" Hillo ! " exclaimed that surprised worthy. 
"What's this?" 
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Now, as Saville at that precise moment was ad- 
miringly contemplating the form of Samson — who 
had at once assumed a begging position right in 
front of the magistrate's table, thinking that some- 
thing was required of him — he at once replied with 
an air of proud proprietorship : 

" Samson, your worship." 

" Humph ! " remarked the magistrate, who had 
not observed Saville's mistake, and never lost his 
little opportunity ; '* seems to me that he's profited 
by the lesson taught his illustrious namesake, and 
doesn't intend any Delilah to get at his locks." 

As the court, with the utmost good-nature and 
most commendable policy, roared again at this 
sally, Saville felt it incumbent on him to smile a 
sickly smile, although he could not see the point of 
the joke. 

After a few technicalities in regard to the mode 
of procedure had been discussed, I represented 
that as the half-caste had been brought up princi- 
pally with the blacks, and could but imperfectly 
talk English, if the bench permitted I would ques- 
tion him through Savile, who had special knowl* 
edge of his peculiar pigeon-English, and thus the 
possibility of any misunderstanding would be pre- 
vented. This was agreed upon, and Savile was 
sworn in as interpreter. 

In the scene which follows it will therefore be 
understood that the questions put to the witness 
by Savile, were first communicated to the latter 
by me. 

The half-caste stood with his back to the court, 
facing his interpreter, and I could but imperfectly 
see his face ; still, I noticed he had all the natural 
good looks of his kind : the handsome Caucasian 
Features, and the large, dreamy, dark eyes which 
seem to speak of a soul that is, alas ! too seldom 
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there. There were doubtless many others present 
besides myself who thought him a handsome youth, 
although his skin was darker than a half-caste's 
generally is, and the red cotton kerchief tied round 
his head gave him a bizarre appearance. 

" Do — er — do you understand the nature of an 
oath, my lad?" asked the magistrate, forgetting 
that he had sworn an interpreter. 

" Youi,* — ^yiss, me savey plenty * damn-it,* " 
answered the hopeful, grinning intelligently, and 
showing his beautifully regular white teeth. 

There was a roar in court that would have done 
credit to the lions in the Zoo just before feeding 
time. 

•• Silence in court ! " roared the sergeant. But 
he might just as well have roared to the lions. 

The half-caste turned his ereat eyes appealingly 
to the magistrate, who was, despite his austerity, a 
tender-hearted man. 

" No, no, my lad," said that worthy when he 
could hear himself talk ; " that's not exactly what 
I meant. What is your name ? " 

" Name b'longin' to me Freddy," the boy proudly 
replied. 

" Have you no surname, my lad ? " 

If he had asked him this in Greek, it would have 
conveyed just as much meaning to the witnes.s. 

" What name that young man jabber ? " asked 
the puzzled half-caste, turning to Savile for an ex- 
planation. 

The troopers promptly suppressed the fresh out- 
break on the part of the spectators, and the magis- 
trate, who was no longer young, did not resent 
the imputation concerning his years. Savile ex- 
plained. — 

" He has lived mostly in the blacks* camp, yout 

* Signifies assent. 
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worship ; I apologise for the witness's way of put- 
ting things. I may say, your worship, that, all 
along, he's only been known as Freddy." 

" Oh ! then Freddy is your name r " remarked 
the magistrate. 

" My — (sanguinary) — colonial ! " rejoined the 
half-caste, approvingly. 

Another bushman left the tent unexpectedly. 

" Then you must understand, my lad, that you 
have to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ; and if you say what is not true, the 
great God will cause you to be burned in the big 
fire when you die. Hold up your hand." 

The half-caste held up a brown shapely hand. 
They have hands that a lady might envy, some of 
those coloured people. But it was here decided 
that the youth must not make a mockery of the 
oath by taking it in the regular way. The matter 
was compromised by Freddy saying earnestly : 

*' Freddy baal gammon. Me savey big fellow 
master put him alonga fire belonging to devil-devil 
'sposin' he hurt 'm fellow baal bin do any harm** 

" That's good, you can proceed," said the magis- 
trate — " Oh, by the way, you want to confront him 
with Mr. Smythe ? " 

" I should like him to be present when the wit- 
ness is examined," I admitted. 

In spite of an infatuation for French poodles, 
and a predilection for paper snakes and Chinese 
puzzles, Savile exhibited an astute presence of mind 
that, in the tragic events of the future, was still fur- 
ther to excite my wonder and admiration. 

I was wondering how Savile had managed to 
pick up this boy, and what the result of the exam- 
ination was to be, seeing that Norah Mackenzie 
had seemed to expect such important issues from 
it, when my attention was attracted by the respec- 
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table and veracious Mr. Daniel Smythe. This 
worthy was, truly, not in a proper condition to give 
evidence in a court of justice ; he glared furtively 
round the tent as if expecting to find someone at 
his elbow whom he did not particularly wish to see. 
This incited several of the spectators to pass joc- 
ular but unkind remarks, which were only put a 
stop to with difficulty. When he caught sight of 
the half-caste I feared he would have another fit, 
and that the case would have to be again adjourned. 
The wretched ex-skipper of the ketch * Alacrity ' 
fairly shook as if horror-stricken. If he had seen 
the ghost of someone whom he had murdered, he 
could not have betrayed greater fear. As for the 
half-caste he slowly turned his great dark eyes 
upon him, and as if Smythe had been some ani- 
mal fascinated by the eyes of a snake, he could 
not free himself from their spell. My information 
was that he had owned a half-caste boy, whom 
rumour said he had beaten to death. The presence 
of this half-caste therefore filled him with a super- 
stitious dread. As for the prisoner, there was a 
look on his face that I had never seen before, 
what it meant I could not at the time make out ; 
but afterwards when certain facts were revealed its 
meaning was plain enough. 

Then Savile, pointing to Daniel Smythe, asked 
the half-caste : 

" You know him that-one fellow ? " 

The indescribable horror deepened on Smythc's 
face. 

" Youi, me savey him that-one fellow — Danny 
Smythe," answered the half-caste significantly and 
in a tone of contempt. 

" How ? and which way, you been savey that- 
one ? " 

" Me look out yaraman — bosses, belonging to 
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him, alonga Bowendowns seben-fellow moon ago " 
— (he held up seven fingers) — "all-a-same time 
when that fellow Mista Mackenzie bin send-um 
bullocky from Tarragong alonga Gibson come up 
here." 

" Your worship," interpreted Savile, " he says — 
as I daresay you've already twigged — that in March 
last — on the ninth day of March, when Farquhar- 
son is said to have started out with Sexton, Freddy 
here was with this man Smythe at Bo wen Downs, 
some hundreds of miles from the Cloncurry where 
Smythe says he saw the prisoner." Savile looked 
significantly at Smythe, who seemed simply bereft 
of speech. 

A murmur was heard in court, and the magis- 
trate looked grave. The half-caste stood with the 
erect princely carriage of an aboriginal. • Those 
wonderful eyes of his exercised a great fascination 
for me. When a youth I never could understand 
why the beautiful Desdemona could fancy a * black- 
fellow' (Moors are, however, not so black as ar- 
tists paint them), but I began to understand how 
she could do so, now. 

" And, now, you tell if that one Danny Smythe 
been budgerie — good master, alonga you ? " Savile 
asked the half-caste. 

Here the sergeant rose and said : 

" Your worship, I protest against the time of the 
court being wasted by this irrelevant evidence. In 
fact, I protest against this black-fellow's evidence 
being taken at all. It, perhaps, matters little what 
he says anyhow." 

And now the magistrate, who had all throughout 
the case heard both sides impartially, remarked 
somewhat dryly : 

" I think, Sergeant, that if I consider it proper 
to take this black-fellow's — as you call him — evi- 
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dence, your protest is ill-timed. I don't sec why 
you should object to it ; I myself feel rather curious 
m regard to Mr. Smythe's antecedents." 

" Hear ! hear ! " again interjected the gentleman 
of sporting proclivities, who after having been 
forcibly ejected for a like offence had once more 
stolen into the tent, only to forget himself in a 
weak moment. 

" Corporal," cried the magistrate, " have that 
man arrested ! " 

But as the offender happened to be a personal 
friend of the magistrate's, he was doubtless re- 
leased later on and fined the drinks. Order had to 
be maintained in court, — particularly when the 
man's credit was good. 

**Well. Freddy," Savile repeated, "that-one 
Danny Smythe been good master alon^a you ? " 

The half-caste seemed to mesmerise Smythe 
with his great eyes as he answered : 

" That fellow plenty coolah, alonga me — plenty 
killum me — baal that fellow gif him shirt, nor 
tobac, — baal that fellow gif him thixithpence ; that 
fellow bad, bad man. One time that fellow-r-" 
here the half-caste paused ; raised one hand fear- 
fully to his head as if touching the mark of an old 
scar, and as if overpowered by some terrible recol- 
lection. 

Smythe began to shake in every limb. I began 
to fear that he would have another fit. The same 
thing seemed to have struck Savile. 

•' That will do, Freddy," I said hurriedly to the 
boy ; *' but perhaps the sergeant might like to ask 
you some questions." 

The sergeant, thinking that he would have an 
easy time with this untutored son of the bush, 
straightway began to question him. He had not 
asked many questions before he discovered, much 
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to his astonishment, that he had unaccountably 
succeeded in damaging his own case. He sat 
down in a bewildered fashion, and muttered some- 
thing about * the Devil being in the boy. ' 

When the half-caste came to put his mark to 
his evidence he again excited the amusement of 
the appreciative audience, for he nearly upset the 
inkpot; then dabbling his fingers in the ink he 
drew them across his face. When I looked for 
him again in the crowd, he had vanished as com- 
pletely as if he had only been a passing shadow. 

I asked permission to cross-examine Smythe, and 
the magistrate granted my request. 

I had got my clue. 

** And, now, Mr. Smythe," I asked as Savile 
sat down, " I want you to think a minute, and to 
be careful of what you say. Don't you think you 
made a mistake when you said you were at the 
Cloncurry on or about the ninth of March last ? " 

** I s'pose I must hev' been mistook," was the 
cowed and whining reply, his eyes wandering 
around as if looking for someone — " it must hev' 
been later than^ thet." 

The sergeant threw down the papers he had 
been holding, and crossed one leg over the other 
with the air of a man who says ' the game is up. ' 

" And now, look at the prisoner again," I con- 
tinued ; " you see, one is liable to make mistakes. 
Looking at him closely isn't it possible that when 
this morning you spoke of seeing him at the Clon- 
curry you were deceived by some chance resem- 
blance, and that it is more than likely you never 
saw him before ? " I looked around as if for the 
half-caste. 

He interpreted my glance, and in a voice that 
quivered with trepidation whined : 

" D—d— don't — begosh ! — I reckon I did make 
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a mistake — yup — Oh ! yess, — yup, yup — I jist cal- 
c'late I was fooled by a resemblance — he is not 
the John Farquharson I meant at all — I reckon I 
never seed thet fellow before." 

" If you ever knew any John Farquharson," I 
sneered. "I have done with you — in the mean- 
time." 

As he sat down he was evidently vastly relieved. 
If guilt was not clearly written on that debauched 
face, then I never saw it on any. I made known 
to the magistrate that all my witnesses had been 
called. 

The sergeant rose to his feet ; but what he said 
had little weight : he knew his case was hopeless. 
When he sat down it was my turn. 

I merely said that as the bench had heard my 
case it was needless for me to comment upon it. 
I was not quite sure but that the injured man who 
sat there as a prisoner had a perfect right to take 
proceedings against the parties who had placed 
him in such a false position. Moreover, it ap- 
peared to me, that the charge of murder against 
the real and unfortunate John Farquharson was 
a very shadowy and incomplete one indeed. I 
would take care that his friends should yet clear 
up the mystery associated with his memory, and 
bring the murder home to the guilty man. 

At this point the magistrate slightly raised his 
hand, and my heart beat wildly as I interpreted 
the action. Now that victory was near at hand, I 
felt a strange sickness, and a buzzing in my ears ; 
I felt that the fever had not quite left me, and the 
strain of the past several hours had almost been 
too trying. As in a dream I caught the magis- 
trate's words : 

"Prisoner at the bar, you are discharged. I 
regret that in the exercise of justice you have been 
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placed in such a position. The facts of this case 
have been of such an extraordinary nature that in 
the whole course of my experience I have not met 
with anything like them. I feel that there is yet 
much to be cleared up. I am not quite sure but 
that the conduct of one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution justifies criminal proceedings being 
taken against him. I have no proof that the pris- 
oner is John Farquharson or the murderer of Sex- 
ton. Neither has there been anything said that 
would associate the real John Farquharson with 
the murder ; I congratulate your comrade on his 
able defence." 

Then a cheer arose in that court which spoke 
volumes for the hearts and lung's of the rough but 
justice-loving little mob of Britons. The troopers 
did not attempt to restrain it — it would have been 
about as easy to stop and turn back the waters of 
Niagara. Even those whose enthusiasm during the 
proceedings of the court had led to their ejection, 
now forced their way in again and behaved more 
uproariously than ever. They laid violent hands 
upon Jack, but he successfully resisted being car- 
ried shoulder-high '; they shouted themselves 
hoarse, and slapped him on the back until the 
tears stood in his eyes, and he begged for mercy. 
We could hear the hissing and groaning that 
greeted Dan Smythe as he slunk away from the 
marquee in another direction. 

As for the blacks who had been waiting about 
patiently all day, in order to enjoy the spectacle of 
the prisoner getting strung up or roasted alive, it 
was a case of feeling justly aggrieved. They felt 
as if they had been kept there on' false pretences. 
So much so indeed did the gentleman of the long 
boots and the bunch of feathers feel this, that he 
realised he must do something to vindicate the 
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prestige which his superior and aesthetic initiative 
in regard to dress had conferred on him. Being a 
man of action he at once promptly knocked down 
an innoffensive old black-fellow with a nulla-nulla. 
This was the signal for a species of free-fight, 
during which Jack and I managed to make good 
our escape. 

We went over to the police quarters and rolled 
up Jack's swag The sergeant — who, of course, 
had only done his duty and was indeed a good 
fellow — as well as the other troopers, were one 
and all glad of Jack's release. We touched glasses 
with them, and bid them good-bye. We had not 
walked far before Jack threw down his swag, and 
I saw he was gomg to make a speech. I knew 
that he meant to thank me and cut him short. 
Then we walked over to the camp. 

" By the way," I said after a pause, " I forgot to 
ask Savile about that yellow boy and what he has 
done with him. What fine eyes the beggar had — 
a remarkably good-looking chap, altogether. I've 
been cudgelling my brains as to which of my 
friends he bears a certain resemblance to, but 
can't for the life of me remember. However, I 
can't say I'd exactly a good square look at him, he 
seemed always getting behind Savile." 

Jack took his pipe from his mouth, and stared at 
me with a look of broad astonishment on his face. 

" Why, what do you find so wonderful in what 
I say, to make you stare in that fashion ?*' I 
asked, somewhat puzzled and not a little nettled. 

" You dear old humbug," replied my mate, with 
an exasperating slowness of speech ; " can it be 
possible that you don't know ? Why, man, Ma/ 
half -caste was Miss Mackenzie / " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BLACKS SHOW UP. 

Next morning Gordon hired a Chinaman cook, 
no white man being found in a sufficient state of so- 
briety to take the billet ; we re-crossed the river, 
loaded up the teams with the most perishable 
goods, and prepared to start for the station. Gor- 
don's intention was to leave one man in charge of 
the remaining stores, stacked on the bank, until 
we could send for them. 

After dinner we were ready to start back again 
to the station. Gordon told me that he had half a 
mind to discharge Daly ; but that individual gave 
him no excuse for summary dismissal. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was always averse to parting with good 
hands, because they were scarce * Out Back.' Al- 
though I agreed with Gordon that it would be a 
mistake to dismiss him, I knew well enough that 
Daly had endeavoured to make himself useful to 
Gordon for the sake of his sister ; but I also had a 
vague idea that by keeping sight of Daly we might, 
in course of time, get some clue to the murderer 
of Sexton. 

And now we were all jogging along at an easy 
pace in the bright sunshine, but had not as yet left 
the track. I was strangely glad to think that we 
were leaving the scene of so much trouble behind 
us ; but perhaps the fact that Norah Mackenzie 
had not been left behind on the Macarthnr under 
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the wing of the police magistrate's wife, had some- 
thing to do with that. I should at least have 
another fortnight, which would give me an oppor- 
tunity of making myself better known to her, per- 
haps winning such a share in her regard as would 
encourage me to hope for a certain happy consum- 
mation. But she was so utterly unlike any other 
woman I had ever met that I hardly knew what 
to make of her. Was she simply a bright, excite- 
ment-loving and impulsive creature, whose strange 
ways might be ascribed rather to a craving for 
change and novel experiences than to any sterling 
individuality ? Sometimes it seemed to me that 
she only adopted those erratic ways in order to 
disguise her warm, sympathetic nature. At other 
times, I thought they were merely the outcome of 
a want of heart. Then the question would suggest 
itself — would she have done for me what she had 
done for my mate ? — would she have masqueraded 
in the outr^ character of a half-caste boy, and have 
braved that strange rough throng for my sake ? 
But in the end I had to admit to myself that she 
would have done so. After all, turn the matter 
over in my mind as I might, there was only one 
conclusion : that she was a woman among women ; 
it was only her innate goodness of heart that had 
prompted her to play such a trying and dangerous 
part. 

But was I jealous of Jack ? and did she not show 
a decided preference for him ? Here her conduct 
baffled me. Sometimes the Devil made me wish 
my friend a thousand miles away ; and I was not 
quite so civil to him as one mate ought to be to 
another. But Jack either did not or would not see 
these signs. So far as his relations with the squat- 
ter's daughter were concerned I could take no ex- 
ception to them. His manner towards her had 
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changed since the trial. He no longer treated her 
like a spoilt child or a frivolous girl, as he had done 
at first. He now no longer avoided her, and she 
indeed seemed pleased when in his company. 
She had undergone a metamorphosis in his eyes ; 
one that, alas ! meant trouble for me. 

It was significant that none of us referred to the 
proceedings of the day before ; we observed an un- 
natural reticence regarding them. 

As for Daly, he discreetly kept himself aloof 
from the rest of us, performing his duties silently 
and well. 

As for Savile, on the second day out I was the 
involuntary spectator of a little passage between 
him and Elsie Gordon that awakened my sympa- 
thies for the former. It was a trivial thing in its 
way ; though to one of the actors engaged in it, 
anything but that. It seemed that Daly since the 
affair on the Macarthur had wisely kept himself 
aloof from the fair-haired girl, doubtless aware of 
the not over-creditable light he had figured in 
there, and Savile had taken advantage of this seem- 
ine collapse of Daly's suit to press his own. But, 
unfortunately, the cook had reckoned without his 
host, for he only got snubbed for his pains. 

On our journey back to the station little of inter- 
est occurred ; of course we took longer to go back 
— being heavily loaded — than in coming, but on 
the morning of the third day Gordon saddled up 
the horses for Norah Mackenzie and his sister, 
telling me to get ready and accompany the two 
women to the station, which we would possibly 
reach in the course of the afternoon. He said he 
would come on himself about night-fall ; the teams 
would probably reach the station some time next 
day. It is needless to say how I enjoyed that 
ride back to the station. 
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We talked of many things ; but we never once 
mentioned what had occurred at the Macarthur 
River. I caught myself looking curiously at her 
several times. It was a strange thing that I should 
have been so blind as not to recognise her in the 
character of that half-caste boy, Freddy, who had 
caused such a sensation in court. Hers were those 
great soulful eyes that had so struck me when I 
looked upon the boy. Hers were those clearly-cut 
and mobile features that had captivated my fancy 
in spite of myself. She must have dyed her skin 
with some simple decoction peculiar to the bush, 
to have transformed that face as she did. I could 
understand now why the boy had covered his head 
with that ugly, gaudy handkerchief — in it were 
gathered those great, silky, brown tresses. As for 
the broken pigeon-English which came so naturally 
from her lips, that was not to be wondered at. I 
had often heard her counterfeit the gibberish of 
the blacks with such startling realism that, had not 
her lips moved, I would have sworn a black gin 
talked. There was no doubt she was a born 
actress and mimic. 

In the course of the afternoon we reached the 
station, and found things much as we had left 
them. The squatter had not returned, but one of 
the stockmen, by name Mooney, had something to 
tell. He had been out on the run up the river, 
when, in a little pocket in the main range, he had 
heard the chattering of some blacks. On riding 
up with his black boy he came right on to a mob 
of these gentry, who having run one of Macken- 
zie's bullocks into this natural yard, and speared it, 
were cutting up and dividing the meat. He had 
fired upon them with fatal results and then retired. 

As Gordon said it was the beginning of *' kittle 
work.*' 



CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEVER-NEVER. 

Next morning the teams came up, and we 
were kept busy unloading. We unpacked the 
goods and stowed them away in the substantial 
storehouse just built ; stacking the sugar on swing- 
ing shelves from the roof so as to baulk the ants. 
I saw little or nothing of the squatter's daughter, 
she and Elsie Gordon kept well to the quarters 
built for them — a neat slab house with an iron 
roof, and another of bark over that to keep it 
cooler. Under the wide verandah I sometimes 
caught a glimpse of Norah Mackenzie swinging in 
a hammock reading, or else moving about making 
some alteration in the little house that happened 
to strike her fancy. 

We saw no signs of the blacks, and Gordon be- 
gan to think that they had moved to another part 
of the country. On the third day after our arrival 
he explained that it would be advisable to take a 
trip up the river to the south, in order to explore a 
certain part of the surrounding country. He 
found it necessary to split up the herd on account 
of the pasturage ; to take about one thousand head 
of cattle up the valley some thirty or forty miles, 
and fencing off the entrance to sbme good grassy 
pocket in the ranges, leave them there. Keeping 
the cattle in hand had begun to be very trouble- 
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some on account of the advanced season of the 
year. Gordon therefore said that Savile, Daly, 
Jack, and I should go with him, and drive the 
cattle before us up the valley. He said he did not 
altogether care about taking Daly, but, as the 
latter was a first-class bushman and a good all- 
round serviceable hand, it might be as well to 
have him with us. Moreover, Miss Mackenzie had 
been asking him for the last few days to make a 
trip of the kind, and he thought he might as well 
take her and his sister also. They had lots of 
packhorses, and could pack a tent for them and all 
they might want. Besides, they would be safer 
with us, than if left at the station. On this point I 
had my doubts. 

Everything had been arranged and we were to 
start on the morrow. Daly, Mooney, and a couple 
of blacks went out, and mustering the cattle drove 
them some fifteen miles up the river so that we 
could conveniently pick them up next day. Gor- 
don, Jack and I got the pack-saddles out, and 
made up the rations, with such things as we would 
require for a six days' trip. In the afternoon 
Norah Mackenzie came over to the store ; she was 
evidently in the best of spirits. She wanted some 
cartridges for her small sporting rifle, and some 
for a small-sized Smith and Wesson revolver. 

After I had served her she tripped off, and I 
realized how near I had been to telling her what 
she had become to me. But the time was not yet. 
"All things come round to him who will but 
wait," I said to myself. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we made a start, 
leaving Mooney and two other hands at the sta- 
tion. Our party consisted of the two women, 
Gordon, Savile, Daly, Jack, myself and a couple of 
black boys. With us we had eight pack-horses. 
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Gordon, and Daly with the blacks rode on ahead 
to drive up the cattle ; I found myself with Jack 
leading the way ; Norah Mackenzie and Elsie 
Gordon following close upon us. 

For several miles the creek was straight as an 
arrow — a succession of long, deep water-holes, on 
which the purple and white water-lilies bloomed,* 
and on which hundreds of wild fowl rested ; while 
on the banks the pelican, the snow-white ibis and 
other gaudy and long-legged birds enlivened the 
scene. The banks were only lightly timbered ; 
trees of the palm family not unfrequently giving 
them that characteristically beautiful tropical ap- 
pearance. In the background we could see the 
bluish-tinted cliffs like some vast wall hemming in 
the valley. 

It was significant that all along the banks of the 
creek there were great piles of empty mussel shells^ 
which showed that it was a veritable mine of 
wealth to the foraging black-fellow. At times, we 
came to places where the blacks had camped ; it 
was rather startling to count the number of their 
fires ; in some camps alone there must have been 
at least five or six hundred — where were those 
blacks now ? 

The creek was no longer straight, but began to 
wind about in rather a tortuous fashion. At times, 
ahead of us, we could hear the bellowing of cattle 
and the pistol-like crack of stock-whips — the crack 
of a stock-whip can be heard a couple of miles 
away — and we could see the tracks of Gordon and 
his party where they had crossed and recrossed 
the creek in order to keep the cattle heading in a 
southerly direction. After dinner we had a smoke, 
and then went on again; Jack and I driving the 
cattle this time by way of a fair division of labour. 

The cliffs hemmed us in on either side, the valley 
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had become little else than a gorge. Towards 
evening we came to a beautifully grassed, lightly- 
timbered meadow ; here Gordon said it would be 
as well to leave the cattle until we explored the 
country farther up the river. About three miles 
from where we were, we could see that the cliffs 
a^n approached each other, that they became 
higher and more rugged, and that numerous gul- 
lies came down on either hand. We chose a little 
iron-stone ridge where we could guard against 
surprise from the blacks, and camped for the night. 

Next morning by daybreak we were all up and 
stirring. Savile boiled the billy, the black boys 
rounded up the horses, while Jack and I went 
down to the creek and had a swim. It was Gor- 
don's intention to push through the gap which we 
saw to the south, and explore the country which 
lay beyond and to the west. He thought it was 
not unlikely that the squatter, on his way back 
from the table-land, might pass in that direction. 
In fact, he said, it was probable that we might 
meet him within the next three days. 

1 think that had we experienced any prescience 
of what was to happen within these next few days, 
we should have thought twice before proceeding 
farther. 

\ye had saddled up the horses and g^ne on 
again. Just as we were leaving camp Snowball 
checked his horse, and pointing to a distant rocky 
height some three or four miles off. cried : 

** My word, black-fellow sit down alonga moun- 
tain;— that fellow make*m fire, tell him nother 
fellow look out white-fellow ! " 

And there, surely enough, rose a tall, thin, white, 
column of smoke which broke into a series of rings 
•as it ascended into that pale blue sky. It was one 
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of those signal-fires by which black-fellows com- 
municate to one another at a distance the fact that 
something unusual is approaching. 

But we were all too carelessly happy to trouble 
about such things ; thanks to the light cool breeze, 
which argued that we were getting into somewhat 
higher latitudes, we felt an exhilaration and buoy- 
ancy of spirits that made us think but little of such 
a contingency as our party being attacked by 
blacks. 

We came to a place where the river ran through 
a rather awkward gorge ; but as the cliffs on 
either side were very high and overhanging, we 
had little to fear from any hostile savages throwing 
their spears down upon us. 

Suddenly, however, it took a turn ; then, as if we 
had passed through a gateway, it stopped abruptly ; 
and we passed, as it were, into another world. 

And what a wondrous sight burst upon our as- 
tonished gaze ! 

We were in a great valley: we stood in the 
arena of a vast natural amphitheatre. At first it 
seemed to me that if some great land-locked arm 
of the sea could have been, by any possibility, 
dried up, and its bed grassed and timbered, it 
would have presented a somewhat similar appear- 
ance ; only, it would have wanted the many curious 
basaltic and sandstone figures which were scat- 
tered around everywhere, crowning its rugged 
heights. We had passed, as it were, through Syd- 
ney Heads, and indeed stood in the deep bed of 
what once was a great natural harbour, in which 
the blue waves of old Ocean had danced and shim- 
mered in the sunlight, far above our heads, in the 
misty bygone ages. 

I heard Norah Mackenzie utter an exclamation 
of surprise and delight, as she reined in her horse. 
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and looked with wide-open eyes upon the unex- 
pected scene. In fact all of us stopped short and 
gazed upon it wonderingly. It was too remarkable 
a sight for mere commonplace expressions. 

The great cliffs encirchng the valley had been 
riven and honeycombed in an extraordinary fashion 
by the alternate action of fire and water — they 
were in some places at least three or four hundred 
feet high, with solitary pillars of rock standing out 
from them ; great caves yawned and showed mky- 
black all along that vast face of rock, indicating 
that they pierced into it for a considerable dis- 
tance. The cliff was a yellowish or dull grey col- 
our, but here and there lurked a streak of dull 
furtive red or a vein of snow-white quartz. 

And in the shadow of the great cliffs, and all 
around, there was the monstrous and melancholy 
vegetation of an age contemporaneous with the 
birth of older worlds. Deep down in the bowels 
of the earth in other countries we find the fossil- 
ised presentments of what we see here in the very 
act of growth, drenched in the bright sunshine in 
this land of perpetual summer. It is as if one had 
gone back thousands of years, and lived in an 
early stage of the world's history. Graceful 
feather-palms and tree ferns, wave their plume- 
like fronds of darkest green in the shadow of 
gloomy rocks and under spare, white-stemmed eu- 
calypti. From the limbs and boles of giant trees 
depend cactus-like growths of fern, and rare orchids 
— those aristocrats of the vegetable world — col- 
oured and spotted as delicately and marvellously 
as a butterfly*? wing. Strange vines festoon the 
trees with a delicate tracery as of the finest lace 
shot over with pink and snow-white blossoms ; the 
very grasses under one's feet are of the most 
varied description, from those which resemble the 
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couch, to the wiry triodia or spinifex that springs, 
as it were, from the bare rock. Nature had indeed 
expended some of her most wonderful work on 
this valley; she had with a lavish and prodigal 
hand filled it, until it had become a veritable store- 
house of curious things. 

And above all the glaring tropical sun blazed 
down from a sky of pitiless, burnished blue. The 
hush of noon-day brooded like the spirit of Sleep, 
or Death, over all this melancholy, monstrous and 
weird pre-Adamite world. Australia has well 
been called the Land of the Dawning, for if we 
are to believe in evolution. Nature has here only 
emerged from the chrysalis stage : the flight of the 
bird is imperfect, and the animals as yet do not 
go on all fours. And here lies the secret of the 
unique character of this wonderful Austral world 
— ^while all the time Europe has been submerged, 
re-elevated, and crumpled in places into great 
mountain ranges, the continent of Australia has 
lain still since the Secondary and Tertiary periods 
to which it belongs, and, therefore, is a sort of 
zoological and botanical Noah's ark. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
A WOMAN'S PLUCK. 

After travelling some few miles we began to 
explore the numerous caverns and gullies of this 
ancient sea beach, where, at the foot of the cliff on 
the strip of yellow sand, we gathered shells the 
like of which none of us had ever seen before. On 
some of the terraces were long rows of extinct 
fires, indicating that large mobs of savages had 
frequently camped there. When I expressed sur- 
prise that the blacks should follow the example of 
the cliff-dwellers of the North American continent, 
it was the squatter's daughter, who showed it was a 
matter of necessity not of choice ; and she pointed 
to the forked limbs of a tree, several feet from the 
ground, where rested a bunch of drift-wood. 

" In the wet season," she explained, " this valley 
must all be flooded ; the gorge being so narrow 
can't carry off all the water that pours into it, and 
so the blacks have to take to the cliffs for safety — 
pleasant, isn't it ? " 

I saw many signs of the truth of what she said. 
There was nothing that escaped her keen powers 
of observation. She seemed to read the face of 
Nature as if it were an open book. For instance, 
in one cave there were some rude drawings in 
coloured clays or chalks upon the smooth walls, 
and I heard her remark to someone how they re- 
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presented the elementary efforts of the savage to 
express himself by means of symbols — primitive 
man writing before he had attained to the dignity 
of pot-hooks and hangers. It was a strange in- 
stinct that made men anxious to perpetuate them- 
selves, even in this fashion, and to dread being 
utterly forgotten. On that rough surface there 
was a most important event recorded in the history 
of those savages — the coming of the whites. 

And then to our surprise she interpreted the 
hieroglyphics ; the black boys nodding their heads 
with approval as if endorsing what she said. 

I looked wonderingly at the girl ; she had inter- 
preted the rude sketches of those savages as easily 
as if she had been reading out of a book. Though 
at first sight the figures to us were disjointed and 
entirely without meaning, under her they assumed 
a natural order and transparency that could not but 
convince. Perhaps the greatest charm about her 
reading of these pictures was the utter absence of 
anything approaching to pedantry ; indeed, with 
a ludicrous representation of the manner of a show- 
man, she pointed to figure after figure with her 
riding-whip, at the same time garnishing her re- 
marks with a running commentary regarding the 
artistic qualities of the pictures, which indeed vio- 
lated every canon of art. 

At length we came to where there were some 
fresh tracks of blacks. At first we paid little atten- 
tion to the fact, but soon they became so numer- 
ous that Gordon became anxious. Even the black 
boys showed surprise. 

" My word," declared Snowball, " big-fellow 
mob black-fellow bin yan * this way yestiday." 

Neither of the black boys seemed to like the 
aspect of affairs. 

• Go. 
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Notwithstanding, we sought out a large cool 
cavern into which we ascended from one of the 
terraces, some fifteen feet from the ground, and 
began to prepare dinner. Unfortunately we left 
the pack saddles, with what provisions we did not 
require just then, at the foot of the cliff ; our 
horses we turned loose without even hobbling, as the 
grass there was good, and we Icnew they would 
not stray far. A spring bubbled out from the face 
of the cliff in a narrow gully to our right, which 
was connected with the cave by a narrow passage. 
Such springs are not uncommon in these moun- 
tains. In fact, the shores of the Gulf are, perhaps, 
better watered than any other part of Australia ; 
albeit, I question if there is a hotter corner on the 
face of the globe. ' 

After dinner I converted my saddle into a pillow, 
and lolled lazily back with my pipe between my 
lips, thinking of those who were dear to me in 
that far-off land across the seas, and wondering 
when I would see them again. I must have been 
fast relapsing into that condition when sleep over- 
takes a man, for I was but vaguely conscious of 
Savile talking to Samson, as that intelligent quad- 
ruped stood upon its hind legs and gravely re- 
garded its master. I could hear the voice of 
Norah Mackenzie as she talked to Gordon, telling 
him something about the horses being uneasy, 
and that she thought there must be some disturb- 
ing influence in the neighbourhood. I say there 
was only a vague consciousness of this in my brain 
at the time, for I must have been half asleep. 
These things passed before me much as a dream 
might have done, and without any awakening of 
my reasoning faculties or volition in regard to ac- 
tion on my part. Then suddenly there came a 
hollow drumming sound as of horses galloping. 
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and it seemed to me that I could distinguish Gor- 
don amongst the boulders and trees some hundred 
yards away, peering all about. 

And then a coo-ee was shrilled out, making me 
jump to my feet and bringing me to my senses in 
a second. It was Norah Mackenzie who had 
called as she stood by my side. She was evidently 
not a little excited, and beckoned to Gordon to 
come back. In a second all the camp was astir. 
The girl watched apprehensively the figure of 
Gordon who came slowly back to camp, lingering 
and looking around as if he w^ondered why he was 
being so energetically recalled. 

" Look ! " — cried the quick-eyed Australian girl : 
" don't you see ? — there they are — blacks — dozens 
of them ! If Gordon doesn't look sharp some of 
them will sneak on him, and have him yet ! Oh, 
why doesn't he hurry up ! " 

I looked, but for the life of me could see nothing 
to alarm anyone. Only Snowball and Yarry ut- 
tered exclamations of surprise and consternation. 

" My word ! " they chorussed, ** 'big mob black- 
fellow ! " 

And now as if it were the stage of a puppet 
show, and a string had been pulled, a semi-circte 
of dusky figures sprang from the grass, from be- 
hind trees, and from behind rocks. How such a 
large number of human beings could have sneaked 
upon us without being seen, and how they man- 
aged to conceal themselves, only those who have 
had some experience of savage life can understand. 
In another second a shower of spears was sent 
after the astonished Gordon, making him face 
about. Picking up my Winchester— which, luckily, 
I never kept far from me — and without a thought, 
I sprang from the ledge. A thick golden-wattle 
bush broke my rash leap, otherwise it might have 
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gone badly with me. In another minute I was 
alongside Gordon. The blacks made an ugly rush 
upon us ; but I stopped short the onward career 
of two of them, and Gordon stopped another. We 
had a few minutes' respite, in which we backed 
slowly towards the cave. 

I never saw a man take anything so coolly as 
that Highlander. 

" Damn them ! " he 'cried, relapsing into his 
native Doric, " are we to be beaten back by a 
parcel of blackamoors ? Come on, Parker, and 
scatter the loons ! The De'il tak sic ongauns ! " * 

And suiting his actions to his words he did 
charge ; of course I followed him ; but we reck- 
oned without our hosts, for the savages stood firm, 
sending such a shower of spears and boomerangs 
at us that Gordon got a spear in his left arm, and 
I received a blow on the cheek from a spent boom- 
erang that drew blood and made me feel sick and 
dizzy. In another minute Savile, Jack, and Daly 
were alongside. Surely now that there were five 
of us we could turn the blacks. But no, they were 
not the blacks of Victoria, New South Wales, or 
even of Southern Queensland. They were as 
different from the puny specimen that is generally 
accepted as typical of the Australian black-fellow, 
as a Bengal tiger is from a cat. They were the 
aborignal Highlanders of the Carpentarian Gulf, 
resembling the stalwart inhabitants of Arnheim's 
Land — savages pure and simple, uncontaminated 
by civilisation, perhaps, with a tinge of Malay or 
Papuan blood rn their veins, for one could see that 
some of them were not black but copper-coloured. 

We fired together and attempted another rush ; 
but the effect was disastrous. Gordon dropped 
with a spear protruding from his right side. 

* Goings on. 
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" Stand them off, boys, until I pick him up," I 
cried. In another second I had him fairiy balanced 
over my right shoulder, and was running with him 
towards the cave. The others covered my retreat, 
but I saw something that gave me a bad scare 
before getting there, Tor clambering up the terrace 
towards the two women were a couple of black- 
fellows. One of them had just gained the ledge, 
carrying a spear in his teeth, when I saw Norah 
Mackenzie rise as if from the floor of the terrace. 
She seemed as cool and self-possessed as when I 
had seen her face the snake with the stock-whip ; 
only this time in her right hand she held a revolver. 
In another second she had fired right in the face of 
the savage, who staggered for a moment then fell 
backwards head first. The other savage was so 
much taken aback at the * white Mary's ' summary 
action that he changed his mind about entering 
the cave, and dropped to the ground again. 

" This way," the girlcried to me ; " don't hurry, 
but make sure of your footing — you've lots of 
time." > ' 

The very sound of her voice gave me thai cour- 
age which I had been far from feeling the minute 
before. The plucky girl, whatever may have been 
her thoughts just then, most certainly did not show 
alarm at this unexpected onslaught by the blacks. 
Indeed, when the others hurried back into the 
cave and faced about, it was she whose influence 
seemed to act like magic upon the sorely as- 
tonished party. 

" Mr. Parker," she said, " carry Gordon . back 
into the cave, he has only fainted, and we'll see 
what damage the spear-head has done. Elsie, my 
dear, your crying can only make matters worse. 
Go back into the cave and lie down. We will look 
after your brother." 
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I carried Gordon into the cave, and ripped open 
his shirt with my knife ; in another minute with 
the help of the girl, I had made a cut in the flesh 
over the ribs, forced through the barbed spear-head 
and withdrawn it. Having completed the opera- 
tion, and given Gordon a drink of water, I noticed 
that now, woman-like, the girl had turned deadly 
pale beneath her sun-browned skin. But she de- 
clared it was only the fresh air that she wanted 
when I handed her a pannikin of water, and with 
a sigh as if of relief she went to the mouth of the 
cavern. 

We had now time to realise our position. There 
were five of us — one laid off, however — and all 
well armed ; but my heart sank within me when I 
saw the mob of blacks. There must have been two 
hundred of them swarming round the cave,vform- 
ing a half circle, and dodging behind the rocks and, 
trees. They had evidently made a great muster , 
probably a couple of friendly tribes had joined to 
make a last vigorous effort to wipe out the white 
man. 

For a few minutes there was a lull in the hostili- 
ties, during which the blacks carried on an excited 
discussion among themselves. Jack and Daly 
knelt with their rifles ready so as to offer a smaller 
front to the enemy's spears. Savile's black eyes 
roamed curiously from side to side, trying to pierce 
the scrub, as if that blood-thirsty mob rather 
amused him than otherwise. If Gordon showed 
the dauntless stubborn pluck of his countrymen, 
Savile showed a supreme indifference and coolness 
that bordered on the sublime. Everything had 
come about so quickly that the whole affair 
resembled more a series of scenes from a dream 
than anything else. And what gave them all the 
more the incongruous character of a dream was 
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Savile's whisper to his dog : " Hillo ! there, Samson, 
look out, old fellow,— rats ! " And then he gave a 
low whistle and a " Hist ! " for the edification of 
his canine friend. 

But the most serious feature of the situation was 
that we had lost our horses, one of which had been 
speared, while the others had stampeded. 

But we were not to be left long idle ; we could 
see a surging and swaying mass of blacks, who 
with hoarse gutturals and wild strange cries, which 
for all the world resembled those of a pack of wild 
animals, came towards us and surrounded the 
mouth of the cave. An old fellow, whose head 
and beard were as white as driven snow was evi- 
dently leader ; an immense feather, piercing the 
cartilage of his nose, stuck out on either side of 
his face, giving him a peculiarly fierce and sinister 
expression. He had been, and was still, a remark- 
ably powerful man. Carrying an armful of spears 
behind him, and uttering words of encouragement, 
was a huge gin whose arms were so long that she 
bore a striking resemblance to a gigantic ape. 
Most of the warriors were smeared with white and 
red clays, in a grotesque and hideous fashion. 
We noticed that there were many aged Amazons, 
who like the chiefs wife, followed up their respec- 
tive warriors, carrying bundles of spears, and urg- 
ing them on to the fight. 

Suddenly there was a wild cry, and Jack sang 
out : 

" Here they come ! Now then, boys, let the beg- 
gars have it — don't waste a shot ! " 

Just at that moment, however, as if at a given 
signal, the savages stopped short, and a tall war- 
rior advanced alone, holding out two spears with 
the shafts crossed. 

*' By Jove ! " exclaimed Jack, his face lighting up 
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with anticipation, " the beggar wants to settle the 
business by fighting a duel. What luck I — I'm 
your man, old Hullaballoo— Here goes ! " 

But before he could leave the terrace the squat- 
ter's daughter blocked his way. " You're not 
going!" she cried. "Do you suppose for a 
second they'd give you fair play ? Stay where you 
are." 

My mate looked at the girl, surprise and some 
other emotion I could not fathom showing on his 
face. " Do you really care ? " he asked. 

" What a question to ask ! " — but if my senses 
did not deceive me there was a hint of resentment 
in her voice — " Anyhow you're too late, for here 
they come again. The ball has begun. Duck 
your heads : they Ve going to throw spears I " 



CHAPTER XVII. 
DEARER THAN LIFE ITSELF. 

« 

The persistency of the blacks who were attack- 
ing us was appalling. When they got within thirty 
or forty yards of us they discharged a volley of 
spears and stones. We had knelt down on the 
terrace, and the ledge being higher than the floor, 
they either rattled harmlessly against the roof of 
the cavern or else struck against the ledge that 
skirted the terrace. 

For a minute after this there was a deathly still- 
ness, during which I could actually hear the bub- 
bling and splash of the water at the spring, the 
cricking of a cicila, and the laboured breathing of 
wounded Gordon in the cave. 

" Fire ! *' 

And we sent a well-directed volley into them 
that carried death with it ; I believe every bullet 
did double work that day. I saw the old chief 
spring into the air and fall back stone dead ; in an- 
other minute he was borne away. Then there 
was a murderous rush up that inclined terrace : 
some blacks fell dead ere they had begun to ascend. 
In another minute it was a hand-to-hand fight — a 
bloody, fierce, devilish struggle. I saw Savile 
when he had emptied the magazine of his carbine, 
throw it behind him — snatch a great iron-wood 
club from the hands of a black-fellow, and like the 
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brave man he was, dash in amongst them, clearing 
that platform in a way which only a giant like him- 
self could have done. At every sweep of his 
brawny arm a nigger's head xracked like a glass 
bottle, and the owner collapsed all of a heap like a 
pole-axed bullock. Jack, Daly, and I kept firing 
mto the mob that pressed them on from behind, 
but having to reload occasioned us considerable 
delay. To my surprise and just when I was look- 
ing back with fearful eyes to see if any of the 
blacks had passed by us into the cave, I saw some- 
thing that startled me. Kneeling on the ground, 
and firing with a cool deliberation, Norah was de- 
fending the narrow crevasse or passage that led to 
the spring, which in our excitement we had over- 
looked. It gave me a bad turn at the time to note 
that the warm olive of the girl's cheek bore a crim- 
son stain. Still, she was as methodical and col- 
lected as if she had been simply practising at a 
mark on a tree, as we had often seen her do. One 
might have thought that Elsie Gordon would be 
rather in the way than otherwise in an experience 
of this kind ; but it would have been a mistake. 
She had snatched up Savile's rifle, and taking from 
her pocket several brass cartridges forced them 
into the slot. Then just as the savages were mak- 
ing a final rush, and Savile's club flew from his 
hands as a blow from a boomerang momentarily 
paralysed his arm, Elsie Gordon, darting to his 
side, put the loaded rifle into his hands. This 
turned the tide of that fierce onslaught ; Savile did 
not even put the rifle to his shoulder, but as the 
Americans say, literally ' pumped the lead ' into the 
mass of bodies in front of him. The blacks wav- 
ered — broke— seized their dead and wounded, and 
made back to the cover of the trees and boulders 
some couple of hundred yards away. If we could 
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only have had our horses just then, and followed 
up our victory, I have no doubt but that we could 
have effectually dispersed the blacks, and saved 
ourselves. As we were situated, however, it would 
have t^en madness to have left the shelter of the 
cave. Gordon was in such a w^eak and helpless 
condition that he could not possibly have travelled. 
Suddenly something occurred to me — I ran down 
the terrace to the spring, and there found a couple 
of blacks making away from the narrow crevasse 
that opened from it into the cave and which Norah 
Mackenzie had defended. I promptly squared ac-^ 
counts with them. 

One noteworthy feature of the fight was the be- 
haviour of Samson. On one occasion when Savile 
had been hard-pressed by a huge black, this four- 
footed tactician coming behind the latter sunk his 
teeth into his shins. The terror and agony of the 
savage at this unexpected attack was only equalled 
by the look of mortal terror on his face, as Savile 
recovering himself swung his great club round his 
head and cracked his skull like an egg-shell. 

It was Jack who first discovered that the blacks 
had taken with them our provisions, which, in the 
pack-bags, had been placed at the foot of the cliff. 
At this discovery we stared blankly at one an- 
other ; for if we were forced to remain in that cave 
for any length of time we must starve. Jack 
wanted to make a raid upon them, and endeavour 
to recapture the provisions ; but this was a mad 
scheme and impracticable. I promptly reminded 
him of those whom in that case we must leave be- 
hind us in the cave, comparatively unprotected.. 
I believe such was the reckless courage of Jack, 
that he would have attacked the blacks himself, 
single-handed, if we had let him. As for Daly he 
was strangely taciturn. Though he had showed 
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considerable courage, I could see that he was ma- 
turing some subtle scheme in his cunning brain. 
I knew that if he could only see his way to get out 
of the fix in which we were, he would not hesitate 
to give us the slip and leave us to our fate. I had 
seen him during the fight when a black-fellow had 
seized the barrel of Jack's rifle, and I was other- 
wise engaged, deliberately fire in another direction, 
when he might just as well have rid Jack of his 
antagonist. It was satisfactory, however, to think 
that Elsie Gordon had also seen this, for I saw 
surprise, indignation, and horror in her eyes. 

Going back into the great cavern, which opened 
up into three other passages as it pierced the cliff, 
I found Norah Mackenzie leaning against the side 
of the cave as if in a faint ; on seeing her I forgot 
that hint of resentment in her voice when Jack 
had asked if she really cared what he did. For- 
getting what it meant, I only remembered what 
she was to me. To fetch some water from the 
spring, take the handkerchief from the breast of 
her jacket, and to lave her cheek with the water 
was my next effort. When I had removed the 
blood I discovered to my relief that she had only 
received a slight cut on the cheek bone, which if it 
did leave a mark would only be trifling. So con- 
cerned was I over her condition, that it is not un- 
likely my manner betrayed a greater degree of 
solicitude than anyone in my position was justi- 
fied, or had any right, to express just then. What 
I said to her out of the steadily growing sense of 
my great love it were difficult to remember now ; 
but I must have lost sight of the fact that as yet 
she had given me no right to speak to her as I 
did. For the colour came back into her cheeks ; 
her great eyes looked at me resentfully ; and that 
delicate purple shadow under them seemed to 
deepen as she spoke. 
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" Mr. Parker, do you think it right to talk to me 
as you are doing? I don't wish to appear un- 
grateful ; but why forget yourself like this ? " 

" Because you have grown dearer than life itself 
to me," I cried boldly: and the truth was out at 
last. 

Falteringly she rose to her feet and looked 
steadily but, as I thought, not resentfully upon me. 

" You don't know what you are saying," she 
said. " This is neither the time nor place to talk of 
such a thing. Besides, there is someone " 

I heard no more ; for at that moment my mate 
entered the cave, and [she stopped short. I could 
see their eyes meet, and read in them the dawn of 
that new life which it had now become impossible 
to conceal. Her action and words only a few 
minutes before had been avowal enough. How 
could I have been so blind ? Was it not natural 
that she should prefer Jack to me — he who was a 
handsomer, a better man than myself in every 
respect ? What but a more than ordinary interest 
in him could have made her masquerade as she 
had done on the Macarthur, and run the grave 
risk of detection ? It was clear as day to me 
now, but still I bore no ill-will towards Jack. I 
knew he had taken no unfair advantage. " It is 
written in the Book," I said, for the time being be- 
coming a fatalist. 

I bowed my head and went out on to the terrace 
— the light had gone out of my life. It seemed 
to matter little to me now whether or not I was 
killed by the blacks. I thought she stood looking 
after me — as if she had not intended me to leave 
her as I did — as if she would have fain softened 
the blow. But I had got my answer : the death 
knell of my hopes had been sounded. 

We held a council of war upon the terrace, but 
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the outlook was a gloomy one. We knew that 
to-morrow, or next day at the latest, the squatter 
must come back, most likely down this very same 
valley in which we were now entrapped, and dis- 
cover us. But, again, the chances were that the 
blacks, who must have been cognizant of his 
whereabouts, would lie in wait for him in large 
numbers in one of the narrow gorges, and surprise 
him on his way back. 

It was now getting dark, but we could still see 
the forms of the savages, carrying fire- sticks in 
their hands, flitting about amongst the boulders 
and behind the trees. All that night they kept up 
a most terrible wailing over such of their numbers 
as had come to grief in the fight. 

All through that long dreary night we watched 
at the mouth of the cave on the terrace, and peered 
into the darkness in order that we might not be 
surprised by the savages sneaking upon us. For 
a savage, when he does sneak upon a foe in the 
dark, is as noiseless and unsubstantial as a ghost. 
He will crawl on his stomach stealthily as a snake ; 
at the slightest hint of danger he will, like certain 
members of the animal kingdom, suspend, as it 
were, animation in his body, until peering into the 
gloom the foe will think that the dark body seen 
is only a tree stump, or a dead branch, or some 
physical peculiarity of the ground — anything but 
a black-fellow. We determined that two of us 
should go on watch together. Daly and I took 
the first watch, so Savile and Jack retired into the 
cave. Gordon by this time was in a condition that 
made us fear an attack of fever ; but his sister 
waited upon him, and attended to his slightest 
wants. Luckily the blacks had left our swags un- 
touched, so that we did not want for blankets to 
make couches for the sick man and the women. 
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Nkxrali Mackenzie had gone into one of the three 
passages and lain down. We durst not light a 
fire anywhere in the front part of the cave, lest 
the light from it might throw us into relief, and 
thus make a mark for the spears of the savages. 
Moreover, it would only serve to blind us, and 
prevent us seeing distinctly. However, in the left 
hand passage a small fire was lit ; one of the black 
boys had sneaked out and drawn in two or three 
dead logs, and thus by its light Elsie Gordon was 
-enabled to attend to the wants of her brother. 

Oh, the horror of that long night ! Daly sat on 
one side of the cave, and I sat on the other ; but 
we hardly spoke ; we only peered into the gloom 
with the senses of sight and sound rendered ab- 
normally acute, and waited for the time when the 
foot of the Southern Cross should point to a cer- 
tain quarter, and our watch be relieved by Jack 
and Savile. I had eaten nothing since mid-day, 
but, somehow, I did not feel hungry. As has 
been said, the savages had carried off our pack 
bags, and left us with only what little food we 
had remaining from our dinner, which, of course, 
we tacitly understood would be reserved for the 
women and the sick man. The blacks kept prowl- 
ing about, as usual kindling only the smallest fires, 
and keeping back from them, so that they might 
not be marks for our bullets. The Southern Cross 
had described a half circle when Daly said : 

" I guess it's a fair thing now, Parker ; what 
d'ye say ? " 

" Certainly," I replied ; " time's up ; a six hours' 
spell of this sort of thing becomes monotonous 
after a bit — the beggars are beginning to go to 
roost. I don't think they'll attempt anything to- 
night." 

Now that Daly was in the same dilemma as we 
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were, my dislike to him had become somewhat 
modified, and I was inclined, despite his late con- 
duct, to treat him civilly. One thing was certain,, 
he had not shown any cowardice when the blacks 
had made their attack. For my part, I would just 
as soon have watched there all night, knowing 
that if I did lie down it would be impossible for 
me to sleep. But still, the air was somewhat chilly 
in that elevated situation, and only having on a 
thin shirt I confess to having thought just ther> 
that a warm over a fire would be rather a pleasant 
experience. Our understanding with Savile and 
Jack had been that we should awake them at the 
time appointed for beginning their watch. I told 
Daly to keep a lookout, and went into the cave to 
do so. I groped my way in for several paces, and 
then, a bright light showing from a passage on 
the left, turned into it. Here near a small fire lay 
Gordon, as if asleep, with one hand under his 
head ; resting with her back against the side of 
the cave sat Norah Mackenzie, as if watching the 
sick man. She had just sent Elsie Gordon away 
to lie down, and had taken her place. Jack lay 
some little distance off ; he must have been asleep 
when I came in; however, he sprang to his feet 
and buckled his belt more tightly round him. But 
the most singular figure of all was that of Savile, 
who sat with his legs drawn up, his back against a 
large boulder, his head buried in his hands, and 
the Chinese puzzle on the ground in front of him. 
" I say, Parker," said the great fellow as he rose 
to his feet to follow Jack out, " just have a turn 
at that there puzzle ; I'm blessed if I can make it 
out ! " 

" You must be tired," remarked Miss Macken- 
zie pleasantly. "You'll find some freshly-made 
tea in the billy — the others have just had some ; 
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Daly and you require it, I'm sure. Luckily we 
saved the tea and sugar." 

I thanked her, and Daly and I helped ourselves ; 
it seemed to put new life into me. There is noth- 
ing like a drink of good tea and coffee to comfort 
one when troubled in mind or fatigued in body. 
Then beside that flickering fire I sat and brooded, 
the canker-worm of disappointment gnawing at 
my heart. 1 had tried to prevail on Norah Mac- 
kenzie to lie down, saying 1 would watch ; but she 
would not hear of it, and advised me to try and 
get some sleep. Sleep ! and with such a fever in 
my brain ! 

After what had passed that day between us I 
felt about twenty years older. What she had told 
me had sunk deep into my soul, and weighed upon 
my spirits with the oppression and persistence of 
some horrible nightmare. If I forgot it for a 
minute, the very next it would loom up and crush 
down upon me again with a fuller revelation of its 
hopelessness. How could I have been so blind as 
to suppose that a bright young creature like her 
could ever come to care for such an old, fever- 
stricken, rolling-stone as myself ? I marvelled at 
my persistent blindness, and cursed myself for my 
folly. I could not blame her: she had never by 
word or sign encouraged me to hope. What had 
become of all my fine plans for the future now ? 
What did my altered circumstances matter.^ — 
Money was only an element that seemed to mock 
at, and make me feel my position all the more. 
For there was my comrade Jack — the man she had 
chosen in preference to me, without a sixpence he 
could call his own in the world. Poor Jack, or 
rather happy Jack ! And then a strange conflict 
took place within me, as the devils of selfishness 
and of jealousy fought for my soul. 
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Chill, grey-eyed morn looked with wan eyes 
and pallid face into the cave, and on the tired 
blood-stained human beings it contained. 

I must have been asleep and dreaming to have 
harboured such hellish thoughts. 

I breathed freely again, even although I awoke 
to the full consciousness of our perilous position in 
that cave. Though I knew that we were all in 
imminent danger of being massacred or slowly 
starved to death, these dangers appeared as noth- 
ing compared with that of the demon of jealousy. 
Just then Miss Mackenzie came from the far end 
of the cave and wished me a cheery good-morning, 
but there was a tinge of anxiety in her voice that 
made me speculate .as to its origin. There was an 
expression on her face that I had never seen be- 
fore — it hinted at the knowledge of a fuller life 
than any she had yet known — she seemed to have 
changed from the girl into the woman within the 
last few hours. Some might have thought that 
the consciousness of the peril she was in would 
have outweighed all other emotions just then, but 
in this they would have been mistaken, for it is my 
firm conviction that once having realised the nature 
of the danger, and having resolved upon a certain 
line of action in the event of dire contingencies, 
she had dismissed all fear. No, that light on her 
face was the one that can outshine all others — the 
silver lining of the cloud — that which can glorify 
the meanest life — that which is the heritage of all 
alike, and which even the shadow of death cannot 
dim : Love, the King ! But that light shone not 
for me — not for me ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
DALY HANDS IN HIS CHECKS. 

The usual time for savages to make a sortie 
upon an enemy is just before dawn — in that still 
hour when, it would seem, tired Nature is sunk 
in her deepest slumber. But no attack had been 
made upon us ; the blacks must have decided 
upon another line of action : that it was to starve 
and weaken us by keeping us in the cave until we 
made a last feeble effort to break through them, I 
had no doubt. 

All that we had now in the cave to maintain life 
was some tea and sugar, and half a loaf of yeast 
bread which was kept for the sick man. The black 
boys had sneaked out and dug up a few yams at 
the foot of the terrace, with which they doubt- 
less kept their hunger in check. As yet I had not 
experienced *any particular discomfort from the 
want of food. Jack and Savile declared that all 
they wanted was a drink of tea ; they were alto- 
gether so cheerful, and made so many jokes about 
their want of appetite, that any unenlightened per- 
son might have supposed they had some connec- 
tion with a pic-nic party. Only Daly was strangely 
silent ; he seemed to be thinking, thinking, thmk- 
ing, he was a species of skeleton at the feast ; but 
none of us minded him much. I noticed that 
Elsie Gordon looked at him curiously once or 
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twice, then turned away her head with an expres- 
sion almost akin to terror in her eyes ; indeed, she 
was evidently beginning to find out the true char- 
acter of the man, since his actions of the previous 
day had filled her with disgust and horror. Luckily 
we had plenty of tobacco, so that when we men 
had lit our pipes we were not so badly off. It was 
necessary, however, to determine upon some line 
of action ; it being suicidal policy to remain in a 
state of inaction, because the longer it continued 
the less able we would be to cope with the sav- 
ages. If the squatter did not put in an appear- 
ance that day or the next, or some of the hands 
come up from the station, we must break through 
these blacks at any risk. 

The sun was now high above the horizon line, 
and the day had fairly begun. The blacks were 
flitting about under the trees in what appeared to 
be greater numbers than on the previous day. We 
could see, on the little iron-stone ridge already 
referred to, about a hundred of them watching us ; 
they kept coming and going, seeming much inter- 
ested in our movements. 

I sat for some little time beside Gordon; but, 
as he had lost a good deal of blood, and was weak 
and listless, I thought it would be gre^ater kindness 
to leave him to himself. I knew the proud, stub- 
born spirit of this man ; it was only sheer physical 
debility that could have conquered him thus. He 
was one who never knew when he was beaten. 

I had a long talk with Jack and Savile. We dis- 
cussed the situation, and tried to arrive at some 
definite plan of action. So far as we ourselves 
were concerned, we could have fought our way 
through the blacks ; but there were the women and 
the sick man, and, of course, we could not leave 
them behind. I had been puzzling out a plan all 
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morning, so went to the narrow fissure which led 
to the spring, and looked upwards. I thought it 
was just barely possible that a man might, by stay- 
ing himself against either wall of rock, and by 
climbing like a goat, eventually scale that cliff ; I 
realised, however, that the chances against a man 
successfully doing so were ten to one. 

If nothing turned up in the course of the next 
few hours to release us from our unfortunate posi- 
tion, I would have to make the attempt, and en- 
deavour to find help. I did not say a word to any- 
one about it, knowing that Jack or Savile might 
simply think I had taken leave of my senses, and 
endeavour to prevent me carrying out my plan. 
Of course, I would not leave without letting some- 
one know : one of the black boys for instance, who 
would keep the matter a secret until I had got 
clear away. 

We rolled great boulders of rock on to the ter- 
race so as to form a breastwork that would shield 
us from the spears of the savages. Towards noon 
we broke our fast by eating some spinach which 
Savile had found growing near the spring. It was 
a native plant called ' Hat Hen.' It was pleasant 
and palatable ; but, of course, a man could not 
keep himself in fighting condition on that alone. 

It was noon now, and Jack and I were sitting 
on the terrace keeping a look-out, when Savile 
came to the mouth of the cavern ; he looked about 
him, and seemed surprised. 

*' I wonder where Daly can be ? " he remarked, 
" I thought he was here.*' 

" Is he not in the cave ? " asked Jack. 

" I'll go back and make sure," he answered, suit- 
ing his actions to his words. 

Jack and I looked significantly at each other ; I 
somehow felt sure that Daly had given us the 
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slip. It hardly surprised me. When we had sat 
watching together on the previous night I could 
not see his face, but knew that he was thinking as 
to how he could best make his escape. My in- 
stincts had not erred ; it was already almost a cer- 
tainty that he had gone. 

Savile went into the cave and looked everywhere, 
and then questioned the black boys ; but they, poor 
frightened mortals, had not seen him. They sat 
stolidly over a tiny fire as if they derived some 
comfort from watching its fitful glow. It was cer- 
tain that Daly was not in the cave or at the spring. 
Snowball sprang to his feet and went to the 
crevasse ; he stooped, and * nosing ' along the 
ground as a blood-hound might do to try and pick 
up a scent, cried : 

" Track sit down here b'longing to Daly — that 
fellow got'm little-fellow foot, and baal ** — here he 
tapped his heel — " on this one foot." — By this he 
meant^ Daly's left boot was minus the heel. He 
followed the track past the spring, then pointed to 
a little terrace that ran upwards and along the 
cliff, and which was covered with a dense under- 
growth. 

" That fellow bin go that a-way," he said. 

A pebble turned wrong side up, or a blade of 
grass that had been disturbed, was to Snowball 
what an open book would be to a civilised man. 
It was no use going farther ; we returned to the 
cave. Gordon was asleep : his sister was sitting 
beside him, and Savile was standing hard by. 

Now, some people might suppose that Savile 
would hail with satisfaction, rather than otherwise, 
this practical illustration of his rival's cowardice 
and perfidy ; but they would be mistaking their 
man ; he only thought of how he could lessen the 
cruel blow that must fall upon the woman he 
loved. 
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** Elsie," I heard him say. 

She looked up, but did not speak ; there was a 
hopeless, wearied expression on her face. That 
bright, saucy, careless light had gone out of her eyes. 

*' Daly has gone for help," Savile continued ; " he 
didn't tell us he was going, but, of course, he had 
his reasons for it — you'll see he'll either go up and 
meet Mr. Mackenzie coming back from the table- 
lands, or go down to the station and fetch up the 
others to help us. " 

He felt in his inmost heart that to Daly there 
was only one being dearer to him on earth than the 
girl now before him, and that was himself. 

She looked at him steadily and earnestly for a 
minute or two. It was as though the true nature 
of this man were beginning to dawn upon her. 
She seemed to feel strangely uncomfortable and 
rather ashamed of herself when she thought of the 
contrast between his kindly self-sacrificing conduct 
towards her, and her former thoughtless and sel- 
fish treatment of him. 

The sick man muttered to himself in his feverish 
sleep : and clenched his hands spasmodically as 
they lay by his side. The sound of voices came 
brokenly from the mouth of the cave ; the unseen 
splash — that divers-toned lullaby — of the water as 
it fell from the rock above upon the stones, put one 
in mind of a fountain in some sleepy Old-World 
garden ; but none of these things were so full of 
meaning as the silence of this woman. 

Suddenly the voices at the mouth of the cave be- 
came more distinct, and I heard Norah Mackenzie 
ask: 

" How much ammunition have you got left, Mr. 
Tyndall ? " 

A sense of some impending catastrophe took 
possession of me. There was a pause, and I 
heard Jack exclaim : 
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" By Jove ! I believe Daly must have taken the 
lot ! Oh ! what a black piece of villainy ! " 

Such was indeed the case. 

And now the woman who had thus been cast off, 
and left in an almost defenceless position to her 
fate by the man who had told her that he loved 
her, and whom she had loved, uttered never a 
word, but buried her face in her hands. 

" Elsie, Elsie," I heard Savile say, •' don't be- 
lieve it ; there's some mistake. There must be a 
mistake — Daly didn't take them ; they don't think 
of the firing we've done. I remember taking the 
last box myself, and emptying it into my leather 
pouch. Don't take on, like a good girl — I'll go 
and tell them this." 

I do not think that when Savile comes to answer 
for his misdeeds on the Day of Judgment, that 
this — call it what you may — will be found written 
against his name in the big Book. 

The sick man stirred, opened his eyes, gazed 
strangely about him, then as if somewhat easier 
went to sleep again; but still the girl had not 
seemed to notice him. Only, suddenly, she raised 
her dry strained eyes from the ground, and looking 
Savile full in the face cried almost fiercely : 

*' Why don't you tell me that I've been a fool at 
once, Savile ? " 

What Savile said in reply I do not know, but 
this I do, that another man, less of a gentleman, 
would have followed up his advantage there and 
then. Fortunately, it is not necessary to be born 
with a silver spoon in one's mouth to be a gentle- 
man. The attributes pertaining to one are sub- 
limely indifferent to such details as broad-cloth or 
fustian. 

Noon, and now there was a hush in the great 
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forest. We sat in the shadow of the cave and no 
one spoke; the situation was becoming critical. 
Suddenly we heard an excited chattering among 
the blacks, and looking towards the horse-shoe 
bend to the right, we saw the cause. Some ten or 
fifteen feet above the ground on a terrace stood a 
white man. It was Daly, and he had been de- 
tected by the blacks in the act of sneaking past. 
Now the blacks were running towards him, and he 
had stood upon the defensive. 

" Devil, and all that he is," cried Jack, " we can't 
let him be killed before our eyes. Savile, you 
wait here ; Snowball and Yarry, use your revolvers, 
you can defend the cave from behind the breast- 
work. Come on, Dick ! " 

We seized our rifles, ran down the terrace, then 
towards Daly, beckoning to him to jump from the 
ledge and make towards us. So suddenly had all 
this happened — as yet not a shot had been fired — 
that only a comparatively small number of the 
blacks seemed aware of this incident and took part 
in it. And now I could see that Daly was aware 
of his danger, for he ran along the terrace — it was 
impossible to go back by the way he had come. I 
saw him gather himself together and spring into 
the air ; a bush broke his fall. Another hundred 
yards between Daly and ourselves had to be cov- 
ered before we could meet. I could see his face 
as he ran towards us — on it was a look of mortal 
terror ; he turned once and dropped a savage who 
was close upon him, but erc' he could reach us, a 
great barbed spear thrown near at hand pierced 
his back, and he fell forward on his face. Jack 
checked the onward course of a savage or two. I 
stooped over Daly, whipped out my sharp jack- 
knife and cut off the spear within six inches of the 
body, so that I could carry him, for he was only a 
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light man. In another minute he was across my 
shoulders, and we were making towards the cave. 
Jack kept off the savages who were gradually con- 
verging towards this point. It was a critical and 
deadly little skirmish. Another hundred yards 
and we would be safe. And then my foot caught 
something — I tripped and fell with my human bur- 
den. In another second the blacks were all around 
me. I could see their long shaggy mops of hair 
tremble on their shoulders, the rolling whites of 
their eyes, their uplifted spears, and could hear 
their hoarse, fierce cries. In another second it 
would all be up with me. The next thing I knew 
was that someone shouted : " Get up, Parker, and 
run for your life." There was a *bang, bang, 
bang! * and I saw the hugh bulk of Savile as, with 
lightning-like rapidity, he commenced a fusilade 
upon the blacks around him. In a few seconds 
more there was a clear space. Then Savile picked 
up Daly and made towards the cave. 

" Don't run," he cried, " walk, and stand them 
off." 

By this time the entire camp of blacks had been 
alarmed and came to the assistance of their com- 
rades ; but they had come too late, luckily for us ; 
for in another minute we had reached the cave and 
crawled over the barricade. Several telling shots 
fired at the closing mob of blacks stopped the rush 
they made upon us to try and force our position. 

And now the truth of the old saying — " It's an 
ill wind that blows nobody good," was exemplified 
in a remarkable fashion. 

t Savile carried Daly into the cave, and placed 
him on the ground ; I noticed that when the rest 
of us were otherwise occupied, he took two or three 
handfuls of cartridges from the wounded man's 
pockets, and transferred them to his own. I under- 
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stood the spirit that prompted him to 'do this. 
Then Daly came to himself, and opened his eyes. 
I saw Elsie Gordon go towards him. When she 
saw that ominous, awakened look on his face, 
and that flickering light in his eyes — there was no 
mistaking it — she forgot all this man's treachery 
and double-dealing. Remembering only that she 
had loved him, she knelt by his side, and taking his 
hand in hers, cried over it bitterly. 
But the dying man drew it way. 

We found that the spear had entered a little 
below the left shoulder, and could not be with- 
drawn. 

When Daly realised that the worst had happened 
to him, his cheeks paled, and he looked around 
upon us with such a fearful light in his eyes that 
I realised what a hell a man's own thoughts could 
be. I noticed that Gordon had risen from the 
spot where he had lain, and come feebly towards 
us. The black boys kept a look-out at the mouth 
of the cave. We could see that the dark Valley 
was already casting its shadow upon Daly, that a 
mortal struggle was going on within him. 

" If you've aught to say, Daly," said the Scots- 
man — somewhat simplifying his Doric to suit the 
man he addressed — " that would ease your mind, 
say't — * as long's the lamp holds on to burn,* you 
know. The De'il's waiting for your immortal soul, 
but remember there was One who died for sinners 
such as you and me." 

Then Daly spoke ; his voice was wonderfully 
firm, though there was that within him which told 
him the main-spring of life was about run down, 
and that the mechanism of the mortal frame must 
soon come to a stand-still. He said : 

"That's so, Gordon, I've been gambling with 
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the Devil but he holds the trump card now." — He 
paused a minute ^s if to draw breath and listen, 
then went on again. — " And this is what I used 
to call * Kingdom-come * at last, is it ? Yes, it's 
coming and no mistake. Open my shirt, Savile, 
and look inside ; take off the flannel belt and see 
what you find there." 

Savile did as he was told ; we all stood round 
with wondering and awe-struck faces. I knew 
instinctively that now a mystery was to be cleared 
up; that the inscrutable Nemesis which like a 
shadow follows close upon erring lives was about 
to settle down upon one of its victims. Inside the 
shirt was the flannel belt ; sewn up in it was a 
small bunch of papers, receipts for horses, and 
several five-pound Queensland Bank notes. Daly 
stared fixedly at the roof of the cave as he spoke 
again — as if he were unable to meet our looks. 

" These are some of the notes," he said, " Ma/ 
were taken from the body of Sexton who was mur- 
dered on the Cloncurry,** 

One or two of us gave utterance to involuntary 
exclamations of surprise ; and I think that nearly 
all. of us started back in horror; for, surely, here 
was the murderer of Sexton ! 

" * Judge not that ye be not judged,' " said Gor- 
don significantly looking at us, and bending over 
the dying man. ** That's right. Daly ; while you 
yet have time, unburden youf soul and gi'e the 
De'il the slip. Remember who it was that accom- 
panied Christ into Paradise when He died on the 



cross." 



Then Daly seemed to gain fresh courage, for he 
looked at us now, and spoke. 

"Addressing the Almighty ain't much in my 
line," he said, "and I ain't going to address^ Him 
more than I can help now ; but I feel's if somehow 
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it would make the handing in of my checks a 
bit pleasanter if I cleared up certain matters just 
a little. I swear that I did not murder Sexton : 
I know that some o' you ha' fancied all along 
that I did, and these notes, which you'll find by 
their numbers are them that were took from his 
body, would lead you to believe that I did — but 
it'^ not so. I've nothing to gain by dying with a 
lie in my throat. I'm speaking the truth now — I'd 
say * s'help me God ' if I dared. The chap as did 
it was the man who^ in his turn, was murdered by 
the blacks, and whom you found on Scrubby Creek 
in last July*' 

Jack and I stared blankly at one another, and I 
could see that even Norah Mackenzie looked mys- 
tified. How much of what he said was true, and 
how much was false } Was he going to die with 
another sin on his soul — that of * false witness ' ? 
Then he continued : 

" I cleared out from the Cloncurry two days 
afore Sexton did, but I guessed how as you " — look- 
ing at Jack — "weren't going with him. I'd no 
coin and so the Devil hatched a scheme in my head. 
I hung round that quarter for a day or two, and 
then followed up Sexton. I s'pose it was my game 
to bail him up ; but as for murder. I meant to 
draw the line there. I dare say, however, I might 
ha' done it if I'd be'n driv'n to it. When I came 
upon him on the night of the 'leventh I found he'd 

Eicked up a mate. I s'pose Sexton must have 
e'n flashing 'bout his money, for the other chap 
killed him for 't. Then I rode up, and the upshot 
of it was that we went halves on the dead man's 
stuff, and after a bit cleared out each on his own 
hook. At first the chap as did it had tried to get 
the drop on me, but I'd the advantage, and held 
him up. The .beggar knew me. It's a mighty 
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queer thing one of us didn't pot t'other. After 
settling up, this man, whose real name I don't 
know, sold me a sorrel horse and I paid him with 
some of that same blood-money, — you remember, 
some notes were found on his body." — Here Gor- 
don insisted on Daly resting for a few minutes ; he 
did so and then went on again — ** One thing I can't 
see through at all, is how you came to find out I'd 
bought a horse fromf him, and paid him with 
Queensland Bank notes, for I own up it was your 
knowing this that at the Macarthur racket made 
me take back what I'd said. It was a facer : how 
did you get wind of it ? " 

It was strange to see him exhibit such curiosity 
on the very threshold of death ; he looked hard at 
me, and I looked at Norah Mackenzie. It was a 
remarkable sequence of events. I saw the face of 
the girl pale slightly as she turned to Jack and 
spoke as it were to him. Though it was very 
evident she was intensely moved by the tragic and 
solemn nature of the scene, what she had to say 
was spoken simply and clearly enough. It was to 
the following effect. 

When she had witnessed the sequel of the tragedy 
on Scrubby Creek, she knew there w^as something 
wrong, but still felt there was nothing criminal in 
Jack's conduct. When we were filling in the 
grave she had found a small book lying on the 
ground, buried in the long grass, and picking it up 
took it with her, unthinkingly, to her father's camp. 
She had opened it there, and found written on the 
fly leaf * Sold this day to T. Daly one sorrel mare, 
branded K »o 7 on near side, for twenty pounds, 
in Queensland Bank notes,* She kept the book 
for certain reasons it was unnecessary to enter 
upon. On reaching the Robinson River she saw 
a mare answering the description referred to, and 
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learned that Daly was the owner. She believed 
that he — Daly — knew something about the murder 
of Sexton ; so that when Jack was before the mag- 
istrates at the Macarthur, she gave the clue to me 
so that those whom she felt convinced were inno- 
cent in the matter might not suffer. She had felt, 
and she had not been mistaken, that the only way 
of clearing up the mystery was by saying little 
about it : such things were bound to reveal them- 
selves sooner or later. - 

After a brief pause Jack asked Daly a question. 
I thought at the time that he might have let the 
dying man pass away without troubling him fur- 
ther ; but, doubtless, the circumstances of the case 
justified him acting as he did. 

"Why did you. try to fix that murder on me, 
Daly — it wasn't your fault they didn't nab me in 
Normanton, you know ? " 

** 'Cos," was the unabashed reply, " I didn't 
cotton t'ye from the first moment I clapped eyes 
on you. You alius seemed to look upon me as a 
crawler like — you hardly ever spoke civil to me. 
But I dessay I was mistook in you — you've just 
took chances on your own life to save mine, though 
only yesterday when I saw yours in danger I 
looked t'other way. When I saw the chap as did 
for Sexton a few days after I'd seen you on the 
Cloncurry, the two o' ye looked so like that I 
thought I'd get even with you afore long . . . 
When I heard about the man being killed on 
Scrubby Creek, I guessed from the description who 
it was, and when on the Robinson I found you'd 
changed your name — I knew you did it because 
you guessed that the p'lice were on your tracks, 
and you were afraid of th' yarnin' — th' idea struck 
me to get back at you when we went into the Mac- 
arthur. You were always running ag'in me some- 
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how or other. I meant that you should be sent 
round to stand your trial, and so you would ha* 
be'n if your mate hadn't put that question to me 
'bout giving them bank-notes for that horse, — that 
scared me. As for Dan Smythe, I gave him a 
tenner to do what he did ; he's an old lag." 

Daly stopped, a blank look came into his eyes, 
his lips grew bloodless : he was in a fainting con- 
dition. After a few minutes he came to again, 
and I gave him some more water to drink. 

There was a cicada, a grasshopper, or some 
other sun-loving insect keeping up a loud ceaseless 
singing near the mouth of the cave : and we could 
hear the subdued and uneven splash of the spring 
as it fell from the side of the cliff on to the stones. 
Now and again, the scream of a parrot or the 
screech of a cockatoo would break harshly into the 
stillness ; and then, reminding us of our captivity, 
we could hear the dull /Aud, thud of some black- 
fellow's tomahawk as he cut into a hollow tree for 
the honey of a nest of bees, or a 'possum. The 
sun was now well on its western declension ; 
in another hour or so the birds would be coming 
to the spring to drink. Every minute or two, the 
black boys watching at the mouth of the cave 
would glance curiously towards us. I had taken 
out a little pocket-book from its leather case at- 
tached to my belt, and with an indelible pencil 
wrote briefly the gist of Daly's statement. I then 
read it over to him, and with a trembling hand he 
signed it. 

It was a tragic and solemn scene that followed. 

It was now evident that Daly's end was nearer 
than we had deemed, for the sand of life was fast 
running down in the inexorable glass of Time. 
Something that Daly had said regarding the mur- 
derer seemed to have given Jack quite a shock. 
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but he recovered himself and bending over Daly, 
said : 

" Daly, don't you think we might shake hands ? 
You've said there's no blood on them anyhow, and 
I believe you. For God's sake let's part friends. 
I can see now that I was as much to blame as you 
were — perhaps more, and I made a mistake about 
you. Shall we call it square between us, Daly ? " 

Daly nodded his head in assent, and their ac- 
counts were squared for ever. 

There were a couple of crickets outside basking 
on the sunny breast-work; they seemed trying 
which could sing the louder. There was a small 
bird somewhere close by, which every few minutes 
called softly and clearly, putting me in mind of a 
certain familiar 01d-(Jountry bird — the cuckoo. 
Strangely enough I had neither seen nor heard it 
until that fateful day — I have neither seen nor 
heard it since. The splash and murmur of the 
little waterfall seemed to have grown distant and 
indistinct : there was a chilliness in the cave that 
made us shiver, although, outside, the glaring sun 
beat down with fierce tropical ardour. It .was as 
if the shadow of Death chilled us with its presence 
— we knew it waited in that cave. 

But it was poor wounded Gordon who was 
Daly's best friend just then ; he motioned to us to 
say no more, and taking Daly's hand in his own 
bent over him, whispering something in his ear. 

There came a look on Daly's face that I hope I 
never shall see again on the face of anyone. It 
spoke of fear and agony, but it passed in another 
second as he looked entreatingly at Gordon, saying 
brokenly : 

"It's years and years since I tried to, Gordon — 
but if you will " 

The Scotsman motioned to us again, and then 
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knelt down on the ground beside him. And in 
the silence that ensued Gordon began that sub- 
limest of prayers : the one that has stood the test 
of Time and shall live when all else perishes. The 
sick man repeated it in ever- weakening words, and 
so did we all. Then a shudder ran through his 
frame and we knew that the end was very near. 
How loudly those grasshoppers carolled ! Daly 
rallied for a minute and looked at us strangely, 
but what that unspoken wish might be which m 
the awakened sense of his position he hesitated to 
put into words, we could only conjecture. 

Quickly his breathing became laboured, and 
then, with something upon his lips that sounded 
like the cry of the publican in the temple, he was 
gone. 

Only one grasshopper went on with its carol 
now ; the water splashed on as before, swirling 
over the cold, grey stones, and between its channel 
of moss, green and velvety. The little bird flew 
boldly to the mouth of the cave, and perching on 
the breast-work called again. The glaring and 
intense sunlight beat down on the terrace, just as 
it had done upon the blue waves of the ocean 
when they had broken over it ages before in the 
same place. The great heart of Nature throbbed 
on audibly as ever. But a solemn hush fell upon 
the little group as the angel Azrael entered the 
cave, and the spirit of poor Daly left it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
A TERRIBLE TEN MINUTES. 

"Then, you knew that I was living under a 
false name all the time ? " 

" Yes ; from the time that my father called you 
Farquharson by mistake, you recollect, and you 
gave yourself dead away by the manner in which 
you acted. I knew that you were Farquharson : 
the only thing in which I erred was that 1 thought 
Daly might have been the real murderer of Sexton. 
I suppose we were all wrong in regard to that." 

It was Norah Mackenzie who had spoken last ; 
she was standing talking to Jack; and I had 
thought she was aware of my presence. Jack saw 
me, but did not seem to attach any significance to 
my being there, as he went on talking. 

" It was very good of you to keep the secret as 
you did — for all you knew I might have been a 
pretty shady character." 

" Oh, no f one's instincts are pretty safe guides. 
But don't imagine that it was altogether for your 
sake I did so. It was for Mr. Parker's as much as 
for yours; I saw he believed in you, and so 
thought I should like to help. You have to thank 
hini for anything I did." 

I got up and walked away at this stage of the 
conversation, although I believe Jack wanted to 
stop me. And she had told Jack that it was for 

i8s 
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my sake she had helped him» and not for his alone ! 
Was there nothing but deceit in the world, after 
all ? If it were not the language of one who plays 
double, then I was as a child in the world's ways. 
She had as good as told me to my face that she 
preferred Jack ; and now she insisted that what 
she had done for him, had been done for my sake 
-r-not for his. I confess that this glimpse into her 
real character not a little disappointed and sad- 
dened me ; for, of course, she was saying what she 
knew to be untrue. 

We had buried the body of Daly in the soft, 
yellow sand that led down from the spring, and 
again the tropical night had fallen. 

Midnight in the cave ; and two weary men peer- 
ing over the barricade into the gloom, so as to 
guard against surprise. Twenty-four hours ago 
Daly kept watch with me, sitting where Snowball 
to-night strove with sleep— now his body was lying 
within a few yards of me under the yellow sand. 
Still, he was ncher in knowledge than all the cen- 
turies had made any living philosopher, for he 
knew what lay bevond life's bourn. What was to 
become of me bewre twenty-four hours ? I would 
either, like Daly, have solved the great mystery, or 
I might be— and it was my cherished hope— on 
my way to bring help and deliverance to the little 

camp. 

It is indeed a merciful Providence that denies a 
man prescience in regard to his future. 

Jack and Gordon slept in the cave ; I had begged 
them to let me watch alone with one of the boys, 
and they had granted my request. My idea was 
to have a * good square think.' It might be my 
last night on earth ; and I wanted to make the 
most of my time. 
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Half-past twelve, and the base of the Southern 
Cross had described a half circle. 

" It must be two o'clock, Dick ; why on earth 
didn't you call us at the right time ? " It was Jack 
who spoke. 

" Well, I didn't feci like sleeping, and thought 
that I might just as well watch a little longer. 
Snowball's sound asleep there, I saw him nodding 
and told him he might drop off. I say, Jack, do 
you see that sheet lightning away to the south ? 
It's been pretty bad these last few nights — we 
may expect a lively thunder-storm at any time. 
Good-night, old man," and I left the terrace. 

Sleep, like the Angel of Death, was asserting its 
sway over the suffering mortals in the cave, and 
bringing a brief respite of relief to the suffering 
and weary at heart. The little fire flickered spas- 
modically, casting grim mis-shapen, furtive shad- 
ows upon the roof and sides of the cavern. The 
wounded man stirred and muttered uneasily in his 
sleep. The others breathed heavily but brokenly. 
I entered noiselessly, lay down near the fire, and 
slept. The dream that came to me was a remark- 
able one. 

I thought myself wandering in a strange land, 
engaged in an all-absorbing quest ; but by some 
freak or irony of fate, this land was plunged in 
darkness. The blackness of eternal night was all 
around me, and I groped like a blind man in the 
dark. I stretched out my hands to guide myself 
on the path which some subtle intuition impelled 
me to take, but they met with nothing — nothing. 
I said to myself ' I will wait for the light * ; but the 
dawn was long in coming: As I waited and 
waited wonderingly, I thought that at last a voice 
whispered to me, saying : " The light has gone out 
for ever 1 " 
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Oh, the horrible dread that possessed me on 
hearing those words ! Oh, how my heart sickened 
with fear ! But all at once I heard, clear and 
beautiful, the notes and words of that song called 
' Nazareth ' sung by some voice that seemed 
more than human. The sense of loss passed from 
me; there came a gleam of hope, like a ray of 
light in the darkness, giving me courage — courage 
based on faith. It all seemed wonderfully real to 
me ; but when the song had finished I awoke. 

I sprang to my feet to see a woman putting a 
fresh log on the fire, and the yellow dawnlight 
struggling into the cave. I could hear an organ 
magpie outside, among the leaves, piping his beau- 
tiful song. And now I saw it was Norah Macken- 
zie who was attending to the fire. 

•* Good-morning ; I hope youVe slept well ? " 
she enquired of me cheerily. 

I looked at her face, it seemed to have grown 
thinner and paler within the last twenty- four 
hours ; and it was no wonder. I could see she had 
not slept, and remarked as much. She had not 
purposely misled me, so in spite of my chagrin I 
could not but be civil to her. 

I had looked at them secretly for the last time ; 
but could not trust myself to speak, being afraid 
that they might guess my purpose and prevent me 
carrying it out ; I wanted all my nerve. I pen- 
cilled a note and gave it to Snowball, having taken 
that child of the forest into my confidence and 
told him that half an hour or so after my depar- 
ture, he must give that note to Jack. It was a 
very brief one, merely saying that I had gone for 
help ; in case of my not returning within twenty- 
four hours, they would understand something had 
happened. 
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Jack and Savile were still watching at the breast- 
work, and the others were in the cave, seemingly 
asleep. I stepped into the crevasse and Snowball 
followed. It was neck or nothing now ; there was 
no such thing as drawing back ; I took off my 
boots, tied them round my neck, and tightened my 
belt round my waist. I looked up at the little strip 
of blue sky which shewed between the great 
rugged walls of rock : they must have been at least 
two hundred feet in height, and I confess for a 
minute experiencing something akin to terror, 
thinking of what the slightest mistake would mean 
in my ascent — it would mean a quick but horrible 
death. I experienced an almost over-mastering 
desire to look once more upon the woman who had 
been the cause of my staying in this Gulf country, 
and who was now lost to me for ever, but the 
knowledge that it would only serve to unman me, 
overcame the wish. Then selecting what seemed 
a suitable place to begin the ascent, I inwardly 
breathed a short prayer. 

"Baal you go, Mista Parker," pleaded poor 
Snowball, "you tumble down sure — black-fellow 
no can climb-um that one ! " 

But I had braced my hands behind me on the 
rocks, and with my feet planted against the op- 
posite wall, w'as already ascending the crevasse. 
For thirty or forty feet I raised myself in this fash- 
ion, and then came to a little ledge. Snowball 
was lost sight of now, and the real dangers of the 
ascent had begun. I crawled up and along the 
narrow ledge, on which there was no room for 
turning, until it stopped abruptly, and the walls of 
the crevasse came together agam. I stood up on 
the ledge, leant over until my bands rested against 
the opposite wall ; rested a foot on either wall, and 
drew my body up. In another instant I was 
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stretched in mid-air above a horrible yawning 
abyss. Just for a second or two the strip of yellow 
sand far beneath gleamed and quivered, and the 
noise of the falling water inspired me with a sudden 
terror. Luckily, my boyish proclivities — how they 
stood me in stead now ! — had given me a fairly 
good sailor's head, so that the momentary experi- 
ence of dizziness soon passed. I looked upwards, 
and raised myself inch by inch and foot by foot. 
Were these rocks going to rise up on either side of 
me for ever and ever ? My arms were beginning 
to ache by reason of the continuous strain upon 
them. If some sort of resting-place did not soon 
present itself, it could not be possible for human 
endurance to hold out much longer. Then, horror 
of horrors ! the walls of rock be^an to bear away 
from one another, and the stram upon me was 
more than mortal man could bear. It was just a 
toss-up with me then ; either I must screw my 
courage up to making some supreme effort, or else 
drop to swift destruction : for I realised the im- 
possibility of descending again — it would take 
more muscular effort to stay myself descending 
than it had done to raise me to that height, and I 
was utterly exhausted. 

•* God help me ! " I cried, and it was the sincer- 
est prayer I ever breathed. Then I remember 
noticing such trivial things as the widening of the 
rent across the knee of my left trouser-leg : that 
there was a small flower of a pale blue colour, 
which I had never noticed before, growing in a 
cleft of the rock right alongside : that just round 
the edge of the rock a shaft of sunlight fell, and 
that there were a good many quartz pebbles 
studded through the rock. I also began to think 
that the world was very beautiful, and life very 
sweet. I thought of those in the cave, and of 
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those who were dear to me on the other side of 
the world. Truly, there is nothing swifter than 
thought : in that critical moment I lived a lifetime 
of normal existence. Moreover, my brain was a 
sensitised plate that received and recorded the 
most trivial details around me. 

I looked upwards, and set my teeth, telling my- 
self there must be some resting-place within a foot 
or two — and there was. Another foot higher still 
and my body was stretched as on a rack. Truly, 
Providence helps those who help themselves — 
that blessed ledge was reached ! I did not hesitate 
one single instant but hurled myself onto it with 
what little strength I had left. I clung to and 
rolled on to it, then lay on my back for a few mo- 
ments to rest, and regain the use of my limbs. It 
was as if someone had suddenly snatched me from 
the jaws of death. But was the danger over yet ? 
Apprehensively I looked around. The face of the 
cliff was rugged but retreating, and was covered 
with dense, creeping plants. Compared to that 
which had just been accomplished, what remained 
to be done seemed mere child's play. I rose from 
my recumbent position on the ledge, and began to 
ascend again. It was now comparatively easy 
work ; in places I scrambled up without any 
trouble, or raised myself by the ivy-like vines that 
grew against the rocks. And then at last I stood 
on the summit, where one of the most wonderful 
panoramas that ever the eye of man looked upon, 
was stretched out before me. 

I took the pocket-handkerchief from off my 
neck, and putting a stone in it, sent it flying down 
in the direction of the crevasse. It was to be a 
signal to Snowball that I had made the ascent 
safely, and the coast was clear. 

The sun had come out strong, and the heat was 
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oppressive. I took a south-easterly course ; it was 
comparatively easy travelling, so that my progress 
was considerable. Still, I noticed that the sky 
looked threatening away to the south, and feared 
a thunder-storm as it must necessarily mean delay. 
I felt as if a new lease of life had been granted 
me ; my spirits rose, and I went almost merrily 
along. I must have travelled for at least a couple 
of hours when suddenly there came a check. I 
had come to a little iron-stone ridge, and ascend- 
ing it to have a look around, saw something that 
made me draw back in terror and instinctively 
look for a hiding-place. 

It was a little above where the river entered into 
the amphitheatre-like valley, overlooking a narrow 
gorge, and there, all along the brink, were a great 
number of savages ; there might have been a hun- 
dred or more, and they appeared as if waiting 
patiently for something that was to pass through 
It underneath them. The situation flashed upon 
me in a second : the squatter's party had been 
seen coming, and they were lying m wait to effect 
a surprise. But the savages had reckoned with- 
out their host. 

There was an ominous blackness now away to 
the south, and at intervals a subdued rumbling in 
the air. The first of the great thunder-storms had 
begun in that part of the country. 

My pace was quickened, till at last it broke into 
a run. I knew that the blacks must have been 
told by some signal-fire that the squatter was com- 
ing, which doubtless had caused them to take up 
their present position. 

Mid-day : the heat was intense and the air was 
stifling, but still I hurried on. One of my boots 
had given way and I was vaguely conscious of 
the fact that the foot was chafed and bleeding ; but 
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still, after all, that was a minor consideration. I 
was hungry and half dead with anxiety and fatigue^ 
but there was still some work left in the human 
machine. 

Away to the south the heavens had become 
inky black. At last I stood on the edge of a gully 
which led right down to the valley through which 
flowed the creek, and there saw on the opposite 
bank, a sight that made my heart throb wildly. ' It 
was that of several horsemen with a mob of pack- 
horses : I shouted aloud in my joy, for it meant 
deliverance to those in the cave. 

There was an ominous murmur in the air, and 
that grim all-enveloping, inky cloud travelled up 
swiftly from the south. There was something 
sinister and portentous, a suggestion of suppressed 
force and fury in the way it came rushing on that 
made one think of some horrible nameless things 
conserving its strength with evil intent. Though 
all around was peaceful, and the sun shone fiercely 
down, yet from that cloud there came a noise as of 
the rushing of a mighty wind. It was a cyclone 
and thunder-storm in one, which with appalling 
swiftness crashed and ploughed its way through 
the forest — catching up debris and dust, shooting 
them high into the heavens in tortured spouts — 
rending the limbs of mighty trees asunder, and 
prostrating those giants themselves with a noise 
that rivalled the peals of the thunder-bolts. That 
cloud was instinct with a wild, unholy, lurid light ; 
it glowed with blood-red flashes of fire of every 
conceivable shape and size from the long, rugged, 
jagged rent to the startling sword-like flash. It 
breathed of unspeakable horrors ! It was the liv- 
ing embodiment of the pent-up fury of the ele- 
ments ! It was the passage of Jupiter's triumphal 
car ! It was the realisation of Death, Destruction^ 
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and Devastation! Only those who have seen a 
tropical thunder-storm can form any idea of what 
this one was like. I could see the party of horse- 
men stop ; ' round up ' and seize their horses ; tie 
them together, and make for the shelter of the 
cliff. All was hurry and confusion. 

Was I to miss them now that they were so near 
me ? — to let them drive past unseen in the dark- 
ness and fury of that storm, and, perhaps, on to 
their fate ; for they would have to pass through 
that narrow gorge, where they would be an easy 
prey to the savages on the rocks above. 

I gathered myself together, and dashed down 
the side of the ravine. Faster^aster , before that 
black cloud, like some angry demon, swooped 
down, swallowed me up, and destroyed me utterly. 
I was conscious of having lost my hat ; that my 
right boot had, literally, gone to pieces, and that 
my foot was covered with blood. I shouted with 
all the strength of my lungs ; but I might as well 
have shouted to the mythical man in the moon. 
A cold wind beat upon my face. I tripped, fell 
headlong, but picked myself up again, hardly know- 
ing how, and ran for dear life. There was a sing- 
ing in my ears. The black cloud swallowed me 
up — the demon that lived in the whirlwind had 
me ! 

I suppose it was because there was no time to 
think that I came to make such a fatal mistake as 
trying to cross that little iron-stone ridge, behind 
which were the horsemen. For I was all too late. 
A prescience of some dread catastrophe flashed 
through my brain, and a pang of agony through 
my heart. Then, with a noise as if the angry ele- 
ments had combined with one grand effort to rend 
heaven and earth, a thunder-bolt which the iron- 
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stone ridge had attracted broke over my head. 
There was one wild, brilliant flash that turned the 
blackness of night into the brightness of noon. 
There were the horsemen within forty yards from 
where I stood, looking towards me ; their features 
even recognisable in that awful brightness. The 
light dazzled — the horror of death was in my 
heart — something struck me — I threw up my 
hands, and that dreadful light burned into my 
brain. The end of all things and nothingness had 
come to me at last, and I knew no more. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A LAND OF DARKNESS. 

The first thin^ I remember on coming to myself 
again was listenmg to the swish of the rain — that 
downpour which follows a tropical thunder-storm. 
On moving my limbs there was a vague conscious- 
ness of the fact that someone had wrapped me in 
heavy folds of canvas, probably a tent, and that 
there were several men standing around talking. 
But the darkness had not passed off, for they were 
not to be seen. I could not remember ever having 
experienced such darkness after a thunder-storm. 
It was for all the world like the one which I had 
dreamt of that very same morning. But was it 
that morning ? This state of mental chaos contin- 
ued, until in a vague sort of fashion I remembered 
something of what had occurred. A voice which 
sounded strangely familiar addressed me ; it was 
that of Mackenzie the squatter, and seemed some- 
what unsteady as he spoke. 

"Parker," he said, "you are better now, I 
think. What is it you have come to tell me ? For 
mercy's sake, try and recollect." 

Then I told him, as briefly and coherently as 
possible, what had brought me there, adding : 

" If you follow the creek along — not in the gorge 
but in the high countrv, you'll surprise the blacks 
that are lying in wait for you there . . . . • Til lead 
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the way if you give me a horse. It's unfortunate, 
though, that this darkness doesn't lift. I never 
experienced anything like it in the daytime be- 
fore." 

The rain had ceased as suddenly as it begun, 
now that the storm had passed. In the tropics 
storms do not generally last long, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the sun shines out brilliantly as 
if nothing had occurred. But what was the reason 
of this Egyptian gloom ? 

The men around me were still talking. Strug- 
gling to my feet I put out my hand, and grasped 
someone. There was a dead silence now that 
was appalling in its significance coming after that 
hell-like pandemonium of warring elements. Again 
I heard the voice of the squatter, he caught and 
held my hands. 

"Parker," he said, "you'll stop here with Cle- 
ments, the black boys, and the pack-horses, until 
we come for you ! I don't think you're in a fit 
condition to travel yet. We must hurry on, if it's 
not too late, and we'll come back for you in a few 
hours. God bless you, my boy, for what you've 
done this day." 

" But you can't go in this darkness," I cried ; 
" why, you won't be able to see your hand in front 
of you ! " 

" What ! " 

"What I say," I persisted, somewhat testily, 
wondering at the squatter's strange, incomprehen- 
sible ejaculation ; " don't you thmk you'd better 
stop till you can see ? you'll miss the way and go 
over the cliff if you don't." 

It is clear to me now that my brain must have 
been dulled after the shock I had been subjected 
to, otherwise I should have realised the true state 
of affairs sooner. What struck me as strange was 
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that those around me were whispering in law, 
hurried, excited tones, as if they did not want me 
to hear. It was exasperating, mcomprehensible — 
the whole thing was like some horrible nightmare. 

" What's the matter with you ? " I cried again. 
" Why doesn't someone speak ? — you can't go too 
soon, but you can't see to go now. What are 
you all whispering about ? " 

It was an experience to live in one's memory 
for ever. 

The squatter took both my hands in his, and the 
voices ceased. There was a silence that was more 
terrible than the awful darkness. 

Someone stammered out : 

" Good God, he must be " 

The squatter put his arm round my waist as if 
to steady me, and spoke in a voice that shook : 
" Have courage, my boy. God never deserted a 
man vet when he was in trouble." 

I felt a warm glow steal all over me. I heard 
the * cricks crick, crick* of a grasshopper, that 
fanatical sun- worshipper, and I knew that the sun 
shone high in the heavens again — ay, high and 
bright in the blue heavens, but not for me — not 
for me I 

" Oh, God, have mercy upon me ! " I cried in my 
agony, falling upon my knees. 

For I knew now that He had laid His hand upon 
me — that I had been struck stone-blind/ 

I could hear the * crick, crick, crick* of the 
grasshopper as it gloried in its existence, basking 
in the sun's hot rays. I could hear a million liv- 
ing things that had been for months parched and 
dead, like the grains of wheat in an Egyptian tomb, 
spring into a full and joyous resurrection under 
the influence of that reviving rain. Some light- 
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hearted bird broke into a glorious rhapsody of song. 
There was a whirr and a murmur in the balmy air 
as Nature awoke refreshed from her long winter's 
sleep. I could hear the splash and the ripple of 
hundreds of little waterfalls and miniature rivu- 
lets, as they fell from the cliffs, and coursed down 
the sides of the valley to make a freshet in the 
sadly exhausted creek. I knew that in obe- 
dience to God's immutable laws thousands of 
fairy-like and beautiful tokens of His presence 
were springing into life to play their parts in the 
grand scheme of Creation. There was a freshness 
and an earthy pleasant smell in the air. There 
was a general rejoicing and thanksgiving of all liv- 
ing things in God's own wondrous world. But 
there was only the blackness and horror of an eter- 
nal night resting over me. 
** Blind! Blind I Blind!'' 

Job said in his agony: "Iwill speak in the 
anguish of my spirit ; I will complain in the bitter- 
ness of my soul , ... O, thou preserver of man,, 
why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so 
that I am a burden to myself ! '* 

In my anguish I had echoed the words of the 
patriarch ; and, as if to punish me for my pre- 
sumption there rose up these words before me 
that said I was consigned to — " A land of dark- 
ness as darkness itself, and of the shado%v of 
death ; without any order t and where the light 
is as darkness** 

These two things — love and the power of sight 
— that I had put before all earthly possessions, had 
been taken from me. I was a coward ? Yes, I 
feared the long weary years of darkness that were 
to follow me through a joyless existence, and sha- 
dow me to the grave. I, who had loved and seen 
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through the eyes of an ardent poetic nature the 
beauties and wonders of God's own world, was no 
more to look upon these things in this mortal life. 
I was only to brood over them sadly, viewing them 
through the twilight of regretful reminiscences. 

And herein had lain my sin ; and for which, I 
believed, I was being punished. I had thought too 
much of the beauties and wonders of Nature, in- 
stead of thinking with a proportionate degree of 
reverence of that great Being Himself who had 
called them into existence : I had been an idolater : 
I had worshipped Nature and not God, and had 
met with a just punishment — an ironical Nemesis. 
I had braved Death many a time, had risked my life 
for others without giving the matter a thought, or 
taking to myself the slightest modicum of credit, 
but I had become an abject coward under this 
terrible affliction. I often wonder now, that in 
this hour I did not break out into open rebellion 
against God ; but from that I was mercifully saved. 

I lay on the ground where I had sunk down 
when the consciousness of my lost sight had flashed 
upon me ; and for a while remained buried in my 
own thoughts. I was conscious that someone 
had placed a hat on my uncovered head, and held 
one of my hands. This person, whoever he was, 
extended to me what then was the sincerest form 
of sympathy — an uninterrupted period of silence. 
Then, somehow, as if some good spirit had come 
to my aid, I seemed to hear the notes and words 
of one of Handel's sublimest songs : * I know'that 
my Redeemer liveth.' " It is the will of God," I 
told myself, " I will be true to my better self now ! " 
But had anyone told me then that my blindness 
was a blessing in disguise, I would have scoffed 
at the idea ; I know now that it was one. 

The sun shone fiercely down again, and I felt 
the rigour of his rays. 
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•' Take me into the shade, if you please ; it's 
rather hot here, don't you think ? " I said, feebly 
stretching out my hands hke a child groping in the 
dark. 

Someone seized me by the arm and remarked : 

" That's right, old man ; I know it's all very 
well for me to talk, but I'm glad to see you take it 
like that — it's the sure sign of a brave man ; " and 
he led me to the shade. 

While I swallowed a morsel of food and drank 
some tea that Clements insisted on my taking, I 
learned that it was the survey party which accom- 
panied the squatter. They had run out of rations 
when defining the 1380 of east longitude, and had 
taken the opportunity of the squatter's pilotage 
to take their pack-horses into the Macarthur for 
fresh supplies. It was a fortuitous circumstance as, 
perhaps, it may be as well to show at this stage of 
the story. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
CAUGHT IN THEIR OWN TRAP. 

When that morning I had left the cave, and 
scaled the crevasse, with the somewhat wild hope 
of falling in with the squatter's party, and bringing 
back help, it was Norah Mackenzie who first 
missed me, and it was the conduct of Snowball 
that first made her suspect something wrong. 
This gentleman, after I climbed out of sight, had 
become strangely uneasy and apprehensive as to 
his own share m the matter. Every minute he had 
expected that my lifeless body would come hurtling 
down the rocks ; and this caused him to gravitate 
in an aimless and undecided sort of fashion. be- 
tween the narrow passage and the cave for some 
little time. The ways of a white man to Snowball 
were mysterious. To say the least of it, the ab- 
sence of anything approaching to ostentation on 
my part in making the ascent was suspicious. 
Had it, for instance, been a black-fellow, he would 
have gone up amid the acclamations of his fellows 
and the shouts of admiration and encouragement 
of the gins : there would have been no end of 
pomp and ceremony connected with the event : a 
black-fellow would not have been allowed to hide 
his light under a bushel. And if this imaginary 
black-fellow did chance to miss his hold and come 
down with a run, so much the better ; they would 
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do him the honour of stripping the flesh from his 
bones, smoking it, tying it up in ti-tree bark, and 
placing it on high trees. Moreover, the gins 
would carry about his bones for many a long day 
afterwards on their backs in a huge species of 
dilly-bag. This would be something like fame. 
Doubtless it may have occurred to Snowball that 
I was following Daly's example, and going off on 
my own account. But Snowball was not to be left 
long to these speculations. 

*' Well, Snowball," asked his mistress, " what 
for you look out that one rock } " 

Snowball tried to look as if he did not quite un- 
derstand. The old-fashioned way of gaining time is 
much the same all the world over. 

" Where is Mr. Parker ? " she persisted, begin- 
ning to have a suspicion that something was wrong, 
and going into the narrow passage. 

" That fellow bin go up ! " grinned Snowball in 
a manner that was meant to be conciliatory, point- 
ing to the strip of blue sky overhead. 

Just then my handkerchief, with the stone in it, 
came sailing down the crevasse, striking from side 
to side in the course of its descent. 

"My — (sanguinary) — oath!" cried Snowball as 
he dodged against it, experiencing a rap on the 
side of his head that made him feel queer for a 
second or two ; " that fellow plenty coolah I tink 
it." 

And now the murder was out, and there was 
not a little excitement in the cave. Norah Mac- 
kenzie seemed to have lost her accustomed self- 
possession. She said that I must be seen by the 
blacks, and necessarily killed ; she scolded poor 
Snowball for not having acquainted some of the 
party with my intentions. 

** We must distract the attention of the blacks," 
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she said ; and going on to the terrace uttered a 
loud *coo-ee.' In an instant a number of them 
came towards the cave, and the attention of the 
whole camp was attracted. Those in the cave 
were somewhat mystified. What was this strange 
girl going to do now ? But they knew her too well 
to ask any Questions ; they only held themselves 
in readiness for whatever might occur. 

" Place your rifles on the ground," she said ; 
" but see tnat they're handy. We'll interview the 
blacks, keep them from ascending in the meantime, 
and if possible find out their plans. We may 
learn something, and gain time." 

The blacks still stood some two hundred yards 
off. Then she went down the terrace before any 
one could dissuade her, and breaking a small leafy 
bough from a tree, waved it over her head. In 
another minute a tall savage had taken another 
bough, and waved it over his in a like manner. 

The Indians of the North American continent 
have one great language in common, over and 
above their different tongues or dialects, and that 
is the sign language. From what I have seen, 
most savage peoples have one more or less com- 
plete, whereby different tribes using different dia- 
lects can arrive at a fairly intelligent understanding 
with one another. 

The girl had evidently made herself sufficiently 
plain to the blacks, because most of them retired to 
some little distance, and the chief advanced. Then 
before Jack or any of the party could prevent her, 
the girl went forward on to a clear space some 
fifty yards from the terrace ; the black- fellow also 
came towards her. Suddenly she stopped, stamped 
her foot significantly, and the savage dropped the 
spear he had been dragging along the ground by 
his toes. He looked ashamed, and so he was ; buc 
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not because he had taken a spear with him to 
meet a woman, but that he had been detected by 
one in so doing. 

The party gradually came down from the terrace^ 
all save Gordon, who came and sat on the breast- 
work so as to keep a look-out. The chief, who 
was a white-haired, 'rakish -looking individual with 
breast and arms cicatrised in a grotesque and hor- 
rible fashion, and who had several 'possum skins 
hung on various parts of his body, looked with not 
a little surprise on the * White Mary ' who stood 
within a few paces of him so coolly and collected. 
She was probably the first white woman he had 
ever seen. He tugged in a curiously nervous 
fashion at his long grizzled upturned moustachios. 

*' Laka natcha cooramora takanya ? " she asked. 

" IVata cawanti carabinyi,'' he replied, shaking 
his head. 

The girl tried another tack ; the savage had not 
understood what she said. 

She placed the palms of her hands together, and 
then turning the tips of her fingers downwards, 
said : " Yola che anatf* 

And now the chief understood, and talked away 
at a rattling pace. One great faculty the Austra- 
lian aboriginal has besides that of mimicry (there 
are no mimics in the world like them) is the lin- 
guistic faculty ; he has an irresistible desire to learn 
the language of any tribe wMth which he comes in 
contact. This chief had doubtless in his wander- 
ings picked up the one that Norah Mackenzie now 
spoke. After they had talked together for a few 
minutes, during which tknc the mob of blacks 
manifested not a little impatience, the girl turned 
to the party, and interpreted what had been said, 
with not a little of the old spirit of mischief in her 
eyes. 
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" His request is a modest one. Elsie, you have 
a chance of doing a noble deed, and sacrificing 
yourself for others. This gentleman says " — and 
nere she mimicked the high-flown tones of the old 
reprobate — *' if the lady with the hair like the yel- 
low rocks and the cheeks like the colour of the set- 
ting sun, will give herself up, and enter into a state 
of connubial felicity with him, he will withdraw his 
forces and let us all depart in peace. His people, 
he says, are here from very different motives: that 
of revenge being one, and that of a check to our 
future movements being another. However, his 
wishes are paramount. He has also done me the 
honour to say that although he does not personally 
admire me, still, he has no doubt, if I desired it, 
one of his numerous sons might be induced to 
marry me ; I would then have the honour of be- 
longing to the royal family. What do you say to 
it, Elsie ? It's a tempting offer ; shall we go with 
this nice old gentleman ? 

It was a grim joke, but despite the gravity of the 
situation the party could not refrain from smiling. 
Poor Elsie nearly became sick at the thought of 
the honour that probably awaited her if she were 
captured. But she did not know that there was 
one staunch soul in that crowd who would have a 
rifle-bullet ready for her in the event of her capture. 
Poor Savile grew red at the affront put upon his 
Elsie by this consequential savage ; indeed, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that Jack could keep him 
from springing upon the patriarchal Lothario and 
strangling him, a feat which would have been 
child's play to the ex-cook. 

After a little more talk the savage asked where 
the missing member of the company had gone — 
the man who fought like a tiger-snake, for thus he 
was pleased to honour me. Then Norah Macken* 
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zie tried to work upon the superstition of the 
savage. She told him that I was a spirit, had 
taken the form of a pigeon, and flown away to 
where there was a large camp of white men, and 
that, as surely as they made any further attempt to 
molest their party, the pigeon would come back, 
and bring a large body of white men who would 
surely destroy them utterly. The black-fellow 
looked thoughtful but incredulous. A child who 
has given up reading Jack-the-giant-killer looks 
much in the same way when it is told that if it does 
not behave itself, an old woman riding on a broom- 
stick will come down the chimney and take it 
away. He, however, said that if the lady with 
' the yellow locks and the cheeks like the setting 
sun ' did not give herself up within a certain time, 
the blacks would come and fetch her. He then 
retired backwards, and the little party retreated to 
the cave. Some considerable time had been spent 
in this parley, and the mob of blacks had been 
kept from straggling off to the high lands in pur- 
suit of game, where they might possibly have fallen 
in with me. 

The time dragged on heavily ; the sole conversa- 
tion was as to what chances of success awaited the 
mission of the absent one. It was impossible that 
they could hold out twenty-four hours longer ; for 
what with the want of proper food and sleep their 
bodily strength was considerably impaired. 

It was well on in the afternoon when the fierce 
thunderstorm broke. No sooner had the storm 
lifted than the blacks began a determined attack 
upon the cave, their idea being to force it at any 
risk. Things began to look serious. It would be 
little less than providential if help could come now ; 
so they must try and temporise. 

Norah Mackenzie, at considerable personal dan- 
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ger, again harangued the old chief; she kept him 
at least half-an-hour talking. At last he began to 
see through the ruse, and darted forward as if to 
seize her. He had begun to think that, after all, 
the dark-eyed, sun-kissed maiden was the better of 
the two women ; but with a laugh the girl drew her 
revolver and levelled it full in his face. He ducked 
his head and promptly retired, not being prepared 
to die. 

Then the blacks made a dash at the breast-work. 
For a good twenty minutes they kept discharging 
a flight of spears from their wimmeras. The 
black gins as well as bucks had climbed on to the 
terrace, where they began to tear down the loose 
stones, quite regardless of the fact that their com- 
rades were falling dead around them. 

It seemed as if Providence had altogether de- 
serted the little band. 

If in a few minutes aid did not come, there 
would be another addition to the long list of 
bloodj^ massacres in the history of Australian col- 
onisation . 

And now the determined savages were crawling 
over the barricade ; it would soon be all up with 
the little party. Must Savile and Jack put into ex- 
ecution what they had agreed upon ? — or would 
one of the women relieve them of the work and do 
it herself ? In another minute it would have been 
done — that which has been done by heroic women 
before, rather than they should fall into the hands 
of fiends— had; not an unexpected interruption oc- 
curred. 

Just outside the outer circle of the i>lacks was 
heard ^* bang^ban^^bar^* a wild "hurrah" — ^a 
right lusty, heart-stirring British cheer, and a semi- 
circle of horsemen swept up swiftly and pitilessly, 
surrounding the savages. In another second, cer- 
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tain bullets that had been intended for very differ- 
ent billets found more satisfactory ones. Savile 
had Xht pleasure of exchanging compliments with 
the chivalrous old potentate who had made such 
modest advances in the morning. The latter left 
behind him a reputation for gallantry and enter- 
prise that King Henry the Eighth himself might 
have envied, but that was all he left. His many 
widows did not even come back to that spot to 
gather up and fight over his bones. 

The blacks were caught in their own trap : the 
pigeon that Norah Mackenzie had threatened the 
old chief with had kept its word, in so far as, if it 
did not return in person, it sent a number of hawks 
and other birds of prey which swooped down on 
them as they might have done upon so much car- 
rion. 

The savages had no time to make a standi 
though their numbers were a hundred to one. 
Their superstitions had been worked upon, and 
demoralisation was the consequence. They backed 
of! the terrace as quickly as they had charged on 
to it ; but it was ' out of the frying-pan into the fire.' 

Then an indescribable scene took place, for the 
horsemen were in amongst them from all directions,, 
dealing out well-merited punishment. The blacks 
only thought of saving themselves, and some of 
them had no time to think about that. They were 
saved the trouble of thinking. They ran first one 
way, then another, and scuttled over rocks and up 
trees like iguanas. Some of them even tried to 
scale the cliff by leaping the break in the terrace ; 
but they leapt short, and resombled the mythical 
flock of sheep going over a precipice. 

The arrival of the relief party had been oppor- 
tune. Another two minutes and it would have 
come too late. The squatter was soon learning 
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from the lips of his daughter all that had occurred 
since he had left. Gordon, who had begun to re- 
cover, was put on horseback. Luckily the saddles 
and other gear belonging to the party were dis- 
covered, and found to be comparatively uninjured, 
with the exception of a few small straps that had 
been taken from one or two of them. These were 
put on the survevors' spare horses. Nothing loath 
they left the shelter of the cave that had so far be- 
friended' them, and cut across the bush to the 
river. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
" FOR NOW THAT I AM BLIND-" 

The tea that Clements had made for me, and 
the rest, did me a world of good. It galled me, 
however, to think that I had been unable to ac- 
company the rescue party to the cave. Oh, this 
terrible blindness ! should I ever become recon- 
ciled to it ? 

At length Clements said : 

" If you think you could travel now, there's a 
horse and saddle here for you. Do you think 
you could sit one, old chap ? " he asked ; " I war- 
rant he won't buck — it's old Sir Henry — called 
after the jolly old Premier of New South Wales — 
and as sure-footed as that old gentleman himself. 
rU attach a leading-rein in case of accidents, 
though." 

Sitting in the saddle again I held myself erect, 
and experienced the old feeling of exhilaration 
which always possessed me when mounted on a 
good horse, — who could tell but what I might 
enjoy many a good gallop yet? Then, we rode 
on steadily for about an hour ; and as * Sir Henry ' 
was as easy to sit upon as a rocking chair, I never 
had the slightest difficulty in keeping my seat. 
Once, only, I had to hold on to the cantle of the 
saddle and throw myself backwards ; but that was 
at Clements' caution, when we were descending a 
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gully into the great valley again. Clements di- 
rected the black boys to drive the pack-horses 
some little distance down the river ; he then left 
me again for some little time, while he helped to 
round them up, and remove the packs. He then 
sent one of the black boys off to acquaint the 
party regarding our whereabouts. I had dis- 
mounted, tied my horse to a tree, and sat down to 
wait till Clements came back, when I heard the 
clatter of a horse's hoofs as it came galloping up. 
In another minute the horseman dismounted, and 
something told me it was Jack. There could be 
no mistaking him ; he never uttered a word, but 
took both my hands in his and wrung them till I 
thought he would break every bone. I wondered 
why ne did not speak. Then something told me 
I was the cooler of the two. 

" All right in the cave, Jack ? " I ventured at 
length. 

" Yes, my dear old fellow, thanks to you. Dick, 

I can't tell you what I feel " His voice was 

somewhat shaky ; but I saved him saying more. 

" I know what you feel far better than if you 
told me, Jack. My life has been spared ; I ought 
to be thankful for that, also that you are with me ; 
you'll be able to help me a good deal now." And 
then to change the subject I asked for Gordon. 

He told me that Gordon was wonderfully well, 
and that the rest of the party would soon arrive. 
The squatter and the surveyors' party had come 
just in the nick of time to save them. If I wanted 
to confer a favour on him I was to order him 
about incessantly, — it would be impossible to ask 
him to do too much. Then as if to prove his 
words he went off to find a tent. 

Then there arose the sound as of a great body 
of horsemen approaching, and I knew that the 
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entire party had come back from the cave to camp. 
I was conscious of many hands shaking mine, and 
many honest, warm words of greeting : they, doubt- 
less wisely enough, feared to indulge too much in 
sympathy. I was conscious of a pair of giant 
hands holding both of mine, and knew, though the 
owner did not utter a word, that it was Savile. 
He tried to speak, great honest soul that he was, 
but the words stuck in his throat, and he simply 
wrung my hands again. A pair of soft woman's 
hands caught up mine, and kissed them ; I knew 
that it was Elsie Gordon. 

Then Jack led me away to a tent that had been 
pitched for me some little distance off, and saying 
he would be back in a few minutes, left. 

I stood with one hand resting on the tent pole 
for some time, wondering if the squatter and his 
daughter had come, and speculating in my own 
mind as to how the news of my blindness would 
affect the latter. That she would be heartily sorry 
for me I had no doubt ; but then ' out of sight out 
of mind,' she would soon cease to remember me, 
I would become simply a shadowy memory, re- 
called only, perhaps, with a vague sense of regret. 
It was as well, I thought bitterly, though with a 
heavy heart, that she had loved someone else ; for 
how could she ever cling to a blind and helpless 
man? 

For a minute or two the old original Adam 
waged war within me. 

But there came the sound of a quick, light foot- 
step, just outside the tent, and the rustle of a. 
woman's dress ; 1 drew myself together : I would 
show myself a man before her at least. 

How I greeted her, in the bitterness born of my 
affliction and sense of shipwrecked hopes, I care 
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not to remember now, but this I know : that a 
woman's arms were round my neck, and she had 
kissed me once — had kissed me twice upon the 
lips. 

* Despite my surprise it needed no one to tell me 
who she was. Of such are the supreme moments 
in our lives, when earth seems akin to heaven, and 
the commonest clay is spiritualised. 

What if it were her first and last kiss ? — she had 
still kissed me, and the memory of that would 
linger with me * swee^ as remembered kisses after 
death ' — ay, and long after she had passed out of 
my life. But I had still some measure of reason 
left, and would be true to myself and to her. I 
would not let this impulsive girl in a fit of pity act 
in a manner which might cause after-regret, so I 
disengaged her arm tenderly. 

" You are very, very good to come to me like 
this," I said as steadily as I could, " but you must 
not forget there is someone else, — he mightn't like 
it, you know." 

She had caught and held both my hands, and 
as she spoke her fingers tightened on mine. 

" Oh. Dick, I knew you had mistaken my mean- 
ing that morning in the cave — I was speaking of 
my father. You went out before I could explain 
myself — will you let me do it now ? '* 

Her face was so near mine, that I could feel her 
warm breath upon my cheek. The hands that 
held mine trembled, and I could tell, although I 
beheld it not, that with her bright eyes she was 
gazing into my sightless eyeballs. 

Her vehemence frightened me, and I temporised, 
although it was like crushing my very heart within 
me to speak as I did. 

" Don't explain what you may be sorry for af- 
wards," I ventured. 
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" Then Til tell you that I love you, Dick, and 
think no shame," she cried, " I could have told 
you this before, but things were different then " 

But she said no more, for I caught her in my 
arms and stopped what she would have said with 
my lips. Had I known there was death in her 
embrace I would have clung to her just as fondly. 
If I had said good-bye to prudence I no longer 
saw things distorted through a jealous love. I un- 
derstood now what the reference to her father 
meant — that affection with which she regarded 
him, and her acknowledgment of his right to a 
first voice in anything that pertained to her, was 
a sufficient explanation. She had answered that 
all important question which I had but imperfectly 
asked — she whose love was too real and noble a 
thing to be stayed by false restraints — which was 
not ashamed of ^proclaiming itself. It surely was 
no wonder that in the sudden joy which came to 
me, I should so utterly forget myself. But it must 
have been my good angel that came to my aid 
just then — ay, even though it took the form of that 
hideous ghoul blindness, and the horror of its pre- 
sence crushed down again upon my soul. Were 
we both mad that we should talk of love? — we 
who must say farewell ! Could I forget her youth 
and my affliction and helplessness ? Ten thousand 
times No, and my very love for her must save her, 
even although a joyless life's eventide were the 
price I paid. 

I kissed her once, and yet once again, and then 
releaised her, but she still held my hands. How I 
had the courage to say to her what I did is a mys- 
tery to me now. 

" You have helped me to bear my loss ; but, of 
course we must forget all this, for now that I am 
blind " 
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** I have eyes for both of us," she cried. 

" It is your woman's pity that speaks now," I 
rejoined. " You will live to thank me yet for 
speaking like this, — if 1 loved you less I might let 
you sacrifice yourself, but I want you always to 
think well of me. It was too bad of me to think 
it was Jack you meant when you referred to * some- 
one ' in the cave ; but you remember the part you 
played for him on the Macarthur ? " 

" Oh, Dick, I told him to his face that it was for 
your sake as much as for his I did so." 

*• And I heard you tell him, and thought you 
were playing a double game. You think too much 
of others." 

** It was you who taught me," she replied. 
** Do you think that because I am a woman I can- 
not understand these things. Do you think that 
when the very first day I saw you I didn't know 
you were doing something for another that you 
would hardly have done for yourself? and did 
you think that when I saw you both in trouble on 
the Macarthur I was going to withhold the little 
help it was so easy for me to give ? And now 
perhaps you forget that it was in order to save us 
you risked your life, and — and met with this." 

But I stopped her here ; she was judging others 
by her own high standard : she could see neither 
the selfishness nor weaknesses of others, because 
she herself was so unselfish and so strong. 

" Think of what blindness means," I hazarded, 
^* its helplessness and uselessness." 

"If you were deaf and dumb as well as blind it 
would make no difference," she rejoined. 

And then to justify myself in her eyes — if any 
justification were needed — I told her only what 
she had a right to know after what she had said. 

I confessed how of late I had worked for her 
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father not from necessity but for love of her ; how 
when I had spoken to her in the cave it was not 
only because my worldly position justified me, but 
because I could not conceal my real feelings any 
longer. 

" You think it would have made any difference 
to me if you had not possessed a penny in the 
world ? " she asked. 

" I don't think it would — to you," was my an- 
swer, " but it would to me ; because then I could 
not have had the courage to speak as I did." 

" Then I'm afraid you are hardly the man I took 
you for," she rejoined, with a forced assumption 
of her old manner. 

I had been more than human if my resolutions 
had not wavered then, but I ground, as it were, 
my heart under my heel and honestly strove to do 
the right. It was dishonourable to temporise. I 
would find the squatter and ask his pardon ; and 
he being a sensible man would look at the matter 
in the same light as myself ; in the after years she 
would be glad that she had been saved from the 
blind man. I told her as much. 

And now she astonished me, for she said ^ 

" Ihave told him everything already." 

There was the sound of footsteps which I 
thought might be her father's. Instinctively, and 
quickly, I fear, I tried to withdraw my hands from 
hers; but she would not release them. What 
would the squatter or any other right-minded man 
think of my conduct in this matter ? The thought 
filled me with shame. And now, he entered the 
tent. Though my eyes saw him not, still, by some 
intuitive sense I knew it was Mr. Mackenzie. He 
greeted me in a kindly fashion, and his voice be- 
trayed no surprise. 

I lost no time in telling him what I had to say. 
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I was afraid that he might think I had acted dis- 
honourably in the matter — certainly appearances 
were against me. It was not too late, however, to 
rectify matters, as I had just told Miss Mackenzie. 
Would he allow me to explain and then perhaps 
he would be more ready to make allowances ? 

It was, indeed, a strange conversation to be tak- 
ing place between a blind man and the father of 
an heiress. 

" Norah has told me everything," he said, in a 
kindly manner ; ** and I cannot well see how I can 
blame you. " 

*' But, Sir, consider my position " 

*' When I married Norah's mother," the squatter 
interrupted, mistaking my meaning, " I was not 
better off than perhaps you are now. I had a ten- 
pound note, and she had three thousand pounds ; 
It was with that I commenced life in this country. 
No ; I can't see how I can judge you from that 
standpoint " 

But I explained that he mistook my meaning 
and that it was my blindness that had now come 
between us, for of course I could not think of hold- 
ing her to that imperfectly made avowal. 

" You're quite right as to that," said the squatter, 
"for of course you're now handicapped from a 
business point of view, — ^you could hardly expect 
otherwise, you know. Still one doesn't know that 
your sight is altogether destroyed. If there was 
any definite " 

But I interrupted. here, telling him, as I had told 
his daughter, that it was not a question of means ; 
had I not possessed the wherewithal I should have 
taken my departure long ago. I merely wanted 
to assure them that, if under the altered circum- 
stances they did somewhat alter their attitude 
towards me, it would be understood — it was only 
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what one might expect. It is not unlikely that as 
I made this speech the misery and pain it occasioned 
me must have shewn upon my face, for I could 
hear the girl catching her breath quickly. But the 
squatter came to the rescue. 

" Norah," he said, " you've heard what Mr. 
Parker has said. He was the means of your being 
alive now, you know, and is entitled to be heard. 
Hadn't you better let things remain as he sug- 
gests ? " 

" Dad, I'm ashamed of you," cried the girl. 
" You want my answer — here it is ! " 

She drew my head gently towards her, and 
kissed me. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

JACK MAKES SOME EXPLANATIONS. 

Despite the great happiness which followed so 
closely upon my affliction, it would be untrue to 
say that my soul did not rebel a little at what 
seemed to me the irony of Fate. For here was I 
at thirty-odd years of age, just when the tide of 
fickle fortune had turned, and I was about to enjoy 
its gifts with that fuller sense which adversity alone 
can give, incapacitated from so doing — laid, as it 
were, upon the shelf, a blind, useless man. My 
cherished dreams to lead a life worthier of one who 
had youth, time, and money at his disposal, where 
were they? Work of any sort: that great safe- 
guard of one's manhood — that sovereign remedy 
for the ills afflicting those who are born in the lap 
of wealth, was denied me. I asked myself of what 
use a blind man was in the world ? — I know bet- 
ter than to ask that question now. There were 
times when I felt inclined, like Job, to curse God 
and die. I admit, to show the frailty of my nature, 
that had it not been for the nobility of soul revealed 
to me in the woman I loved, in this my hour of 
trial, I might have given way to those demons of 
doubt and despair that will lie in wait for a man to 
attack him at his weakest moments. In spite of 
what pessimists and cynics say, there is much — 
very much — that is good in human nature, after 
alL Had I not been struck blind, I might never 

aao 
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have realised the full truth of this. Moreover, it 
is the opinion of no purist, but of one who has had 
his full share of the world, the flesh, and the devil 
in his composition. 

Then Jack came to the tent, and wanted to know 
if he should fetch supper. Now a fresh sense of 
helplessness suggested itself to me : I knew that I 
was as a child, and that for the others to see me 
feed myself, or, perhaps, to assist in feeding me, 
would be as a wet blanket upon their spirits. I 
therefore told Jack to go and get his supper, and 
then, afterwards, to fetch me mine ; but he came 
back with his own and mine too. After all, there 
is a coarse saying to the effect that a blind man 
can always find the wa)r to his mouth, and, in 
truth, I did not find the difficulty in feeding myself 
that I had anticipated, when my food was cut up. 

Besides, Jack did not give me time to brood 
over my condition. He chatted on so pleasantly 
that I almost forgot about my lost sight. He was 
a level-headed fellow, and his tact a thing to be 
admired. 

Savile accompanied by Samson came over to see 
me ; the latter expressing his delight in rather a 
boisterous fashion. We then went outside and 
sat on the dry grass under the trees. Soon I 
heard the squatter and his daughter coming. It 
was really wonderful how I could tell any one ap- 
proaching simply by their footsteps, it made me 
speculate on the powers my other senses were yet 
to develop. Norah Mackenzie sat down by my 
side ; Samson took up his position close to me, 
resting his head upon my feet after the free and 
easy fashion of all jolly old dogs. 

But at last my visitors took their departure, and 
only the squatter remained behind with Jack. The 
former spoke of the revelations Daly had made, 
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and though he did not attempt to criticise my 
mate's conduct in the matter, it was evident he 
did not absolve him altogether from blame. Still, 
he remarked that there were things in all our lives 
that were open to question, and he was not Jack's 
judge. He was glad, however, to find that, after 
all, John Farquharson was still in the land of the 
living. Tack explained how when he had fallen in 
with Daly and his party on the Cloncurry, he had 
not entertained the slightest suspicion of the na- 
ture of the business they were engaged in. Of 
course, he knew that one or two of them had the 
reputation of being * on the cross ; ' but then in 
that part of the world such reputations are so 
plentiful that one fails to attach any particular 
significance to them. He had, in fact, gone fear- 
lesslv up to a police camp to get some fresh meat 
for the party, and had thus unsuspectingly identi- 
fied himself with the * cross-men. ' Moreover, as 
soon as he had become aware of the true state of 
affairs — that they were travelling with stolen horses 
in their possession — he had given them the slip. 
At first he only knew that there was a warrant out 
against him tor horse- stealing, and it was the 
thought of the distress which the news of his be- 
ing arrested on such a charge would occasion his 
relatives that had led him to change his name, and 
try to hush the matter up by transferring his papers 
to the body of the murdered man. The squatter 
was the last person in the world he had expected 
to meet with when he had accomplished his pur- 
pose, but, of course, it was the unexpected that 
had happened. The thought that he was practis- 
ing deception had troubled him all along. He re- 
gretted it exceedingly. It was not until his arrest 
on the Macarthur that he became aware of Sexton's 
murder, but after that unfortunate affair, to save 
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his people unnecessary apprehension he had 
written to them making a clean breast of the whole 
matter, sending on the letter by one Edward Percy 
whom he had met on the track. This letter, he 
hoped, would arrive before the disquieting one 
which the squatter had sent. That the man whom 
we had found on Scrubby Creek should turn out to 
be the murderer of Sexton was an extraordinary 
coincidence, but less so than that which he now 
thought it as well to communicate. 

I could not see my mate's face as he spoke, but 
there was a peculiarly hard dispassionate ring in 
his voice which told me he was only controlling 
his feelings by a strong effort. 

I was just about to protest against any confi- 
dence on his part that was not absolutely necessary, 
when the squatter took the words out of my 
mouth. 

" Is it necessary for you to tell anything more ?" 
he asked ; ** you've already said sufficient to enable 
me to stop all further trouble with the authorities." 

" I'd rather you'd hear more. If I'd only owned 
up to the whole truth at Scrubby Creek there need 
never have been any trouble afterwards, — let's be 
on the safe side now. It's painful enough for me 
to tell it, God knows ; but it would ease my mind." 

" As you will," assented the squatter. 

" Thanks. Do you remember noticing the re- 
semblance of the man killed on Scrubby Creek to 
my father, whom you knew ? Of course, you do ! 
Well, that man, — whom Daly said was the mur- 
derer of Sexton — was my half-brother." 

If I had at that moment regained my lost sight, 
I could not have been more astonished. It was 
the squatter who first found his voice. 

" You're the only son of your mother," he cried 
hoarsely, " why do you say such things ? " 
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" You knew my mother," was the answer, " and 
her you must have respected— everybody respected 
her. With my father things^were different: you 
know there was a chapter in his life that didn't 
leak out until he was dead : until it was found that 
he had ^^ambled away every penny of the monev 
he held m trust for me, and my mother was left 
with just enough to live upon. I dare say you 
know that before he married my mother he nad 
been in Australia — that was before he started to 
live a seemingly irreproachable life in the old 
country. But perhaps you weren't aware of the 
fact that in Melbourne he'd married someone very 
much beneath him from a social point of view, and 
that, when too late, he found out he had made a 
great mistake. However, he had kept the marriage 
secret, and when this woman died " 

" You've told us enough," interrupted the squat- 
ter in a low constrained voice ; " the man we 
buried was his son— who was brought up under 
another name — whose sole training and education 
were those to be picked up round Melbourne sale- 
yards — you know what that means, and of course 
— but don't judge him harshly — think of his end. 
The chances are that he didn't murder Sexton for 
his money — it's more than likely that they quar- 
relled and Sexton got killed, and then the other 
took his money. It's a horrible story. Have you 
proofs of what you say ? " 

" Yes," answered my mate, " only a week ago 
amongst some papers taken from the corpse, and 
which I'd only imperfectly looked through and left 
at the station when on the Macarthur trip — I 
found a certain letter that proved it. I heard all 
about my father's first marriage about a year ago. 
I dare say you remember my catching you up 
rather shortly once, when you asked if I ever 
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thought about my parents — I happened to be think- 
ing about [my father at the time : I beg your par- 
don for it now." 

" There's nothing to forgive, my boy," rejoined 
the squatter kindly. " Believe me, you've my sin- 
cere sympathy ; but there's no occasion to say an- 
other word about this business to anyone — it would 
only be another trial to the living " 

" I understand," said Jack ; " it could do na 
good. But wasn't it a queer thing that I should 
try to sink my own own identity in my dead half- 
brother's, and not know it ; that you should cut 
the initials of his father's name in the bark of that 
tree over his grave ; that I should be tried for the 
crime we suppose he committed, and that the 
ravel should unwind itself ? " 

" And that people will yet say there is no God ? "" 
added the squatter. Then shaking hands with us 
both, he said good-night and went over to his own 
tent. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

'*THE DARKEST HOUR IS NEAREST THE 

DAWN." 

Next morning on awaking I could hear the 
go-g[o-burra shrieking and cackling in its happiest 
fashion, and remember being somewhat mystified ; 
for that bird — ' the Settler's clock* — never begins 
to assert itself and expostulate with drowsy hu- 
manity until there is some light in the sky, while as 
yet it was pitch dark. 

Then the awful truth came crushing down upon 
me — / was blind! Oh, to think that I would 
never again see the stars go out one by one in the 
blue heavens at break of day, or the lemon glow 
change to silver-grey in the eastern sky as the 
glorious sun rose, kissing away the gauze-like mists 
from the palm-girt and lily-draped lagoons ! I 
could never again go to the door of my tent, and 
spying out that go-go-burra throw a billet of wood 
at it by way of playful response to its premature 
greeting, and out of sheer light-heartedness and 
good-feeling. It had not been a passing dream — 
it was a stern, horrible fact. 

But then came the thought of the love that I had 
won if I had lost my sight. That at least was 
mine which in this world seemed to me best worth 
having. My blindness mattered not to her, for she 
had told me that she had eyes for both of us. 
There was no dream about that — it was indeed a 
glorious reality ! 

3a6 
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Jack took me down to the creek for a wash and 
then I went over with him to the camp, and sat 
down in the shade of a great over-hanging fig tree, 
until he was ready to come and take me to break- 
fast. Before many minutes I became aware of a 
woman approaching. I had always maintained, 
strange to say, that even a blind person could tell 
Norah Mackenzie's step, and now that sight was 
denied me, the truth of what had been lightly said 
struck home. It was a light, buoyant but firm 
step, indicative of her character. Instinctively I 
rose to my feet to show her that I was cheerful and 
not brooding over my misfortune, — indeed that I 
rather rejoiced in the hope she had given me. I 
wished her " Good-morning/' and held out my 
hand. I could not see her in the flesh, but could 
see her with wonderful distinctness in my mind's eye 
at that moment, as with a shy gladness on her face 
she came towards me and caught up my two hands. 

" Is this all you have for me ? " she cried, and 
kissed me on the cheek, without more ado. 

Considering how things had come about, was I 
altogether to be pitied ? Actually my speculations 
that day shaped themselves into the question : did 
I not owe something to my blindness, after all ? 

For had I not been blind, it is very doubtful, 
indeed exceedingly unlikely, that she, even with 
her impulsiveness and disregard of appearances, 
would have kissed me. 

We made an early start so as to reach the 
station that nightf; the spare pack-horses belong- 
ing to the surveyors and the squatter, were called 
into use, and everyone was mounted. Jack "at- 
tached a check rein to * Sir Henry ; ' so what with 
the former on one side, and the company of the 
squatter and sometimes his daughter on the other, 
the time somehow slipped so quickly away that 
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when at noon we stopped to camp and have dinner 
I was quite taken by surprise. In the course of 
the afternoon we met Mooney and the other stock- 
men coming at a brisk pace up the creek. It 
seemed that some of the horses which stampeded 
from us, when the blacks had attacked us in the 
cave, made back towards the station. When they 
were seen Mooney had taken alarm, and, leaving 
the station and everything in it to look after itself 
started out at once with plenty of ammunition to 
find out what had gone wrong. But he would 
have come too late had I not managed to scale 
the cliff, and find the sc^uatter's party. 

Bjr continuous travelhng we reached the station 
late in the evening;, where we found everything as 
it had been left ; it seemed like getting home again 
after the terrible experiences we had gone through 
in that fateful cave. 

In a couple of days the surveyors, who were a 
capital set of fellows, left for the Macarthur amid 
many expressions of good will. It was arranged 
that after a few more days of rest and preparation 
we should start for Burketown in Queensland 
again. Chilcot was to be left in charge of the 
station, with four or five other good hands. By 
this time Gordon would be more able for the jour- 
ney, as he, with his sister and Savile, were going 
back again overland to Tarragong. Jack, of 
course, would accompany me to Burketown. I 
had a little scheme of my own regarding him, which, 
however, I did not require to put in execution. 

The night before we began our journey stands 
out vividly in my memory for the unexpected and 
not unwelcome revelations it brought. It seemed 
to me that the remarkable series of surprises, 
which it had been my lot to experience for the past 
six months, was never to come to an end. 
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Jack and I lay in the tent talking just before 
turning in. All that day it had struck me that 
there was something on Jack's mind — something 
which he had often been on the point of communi- 
cating to me, but, for some reason or other, lacked 
the courage to put into words. Of course, I had 
told my comrade all about my altered worldly cir- 
cumstances, and my relations with Norah Macken- 
zie, which matters, it is needless to say, gave him 
the liveliest satisfaction. It is not unlikely that it 
was unnecessary to tell him ; still, he was too polite 
either to express surprise, or say he had known of 
the matter all along. I told him about the mistake 
made by me in regard to what Norah Mackenzie 
had said when in the cave, and even rallied him 
upon this point ; for when I came to look back at 
things calmly and dispassionately, it was evident 
he had by no means made the best of his oppor- 
tunities to make himself agreeable to her. When 
he spoke I knew something out of the common 
was coming, and that what I had begun lightly 
was to be finished seriously. 

" Do you remember my telling you," he rejoined 
slowly, " that I had my reasons for not cultivating 
her society more than was absolutely necessary, 
and that when some day I told you of them, you'd 
say I acted wisely ? " 

I remembered the occasion perfectly, and won- 
dered what was coming next. He continued : 

" I'm not quite sure but that you may be angry 
with me concerning the news which ought to have 
been yours long ago ; indeed, you'll be perfectly 
right in saying that I ought to have told you, for 
there is no man, save myself, that it concerns 
more. I can only plead as my excuse that I didn't 
want to distress you unnecessarily until the stigma 
against my name had been removed. In fact, I've 
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been surprised all along and can't understand why 
you didn't hear of it from your people months 
ago. Now, take what I'm going to tell you as 
coolly as possible." 

He paused. Was he going to tell me that he 
was already a married man, or mjr long-lost cou- 
sin, or some other equally surprismg but not alto- 
gether unorthodox circumstance ? I was ready for 
anything by this time. 

" Go ahead," I said impatiently, feeling that if 
any such thing as I had imagined happened to be 
the case, there would be nothing so very startling 
in the matter, after all. 

** Didn't you hear anything about your sister 
Kate's engagement ? " he asked suddenly. 

" Certainly," I answered ; " but I didn't hear to 
whom she was engaged — must have missed some 
letters somehow." 

How on earth did Jack know about my sister 
Kate ? But he soon enlightened me. 

" Then, Dick, I am the man she was engaged to, 
but on coming to grief I released her from the 
engagement, though she didn't want to release me. 
You see it wouldn't have done for her to remain 
engaged to a pauper. And now the murder's 
out." 

Here was indeed a surprise. I took about a 
couple of minutes to digest it. I could see it all 
now. Yes, there was that curious half-apprehen- 
sive way he had of watching me every time I re- 
ceived my mail ; the very way he had of asking me 
how all my people were at home, which I had mis- 
taken for mere politeness ; and the meaning of 
those * powerful private reasons * that had made 
him take such extraordinary precautions against 
his name being associated with the murder. It 
was all as clear as day to me now. Even the fact 
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of our being fellow-travellers was purely accidental 
and not so very wonderful after all, considering the 
comparatively sparse population in that part of the 

world. 

" Then, Jack, she won't marry a pauper," I cried,, 
springing to my feet in excitement, and nearly 
sending my head through the roof of the tent. 
And then I went on to unfold my little scheme,, 
which, however, might only weary the reader if de- 
tailed here. Enough that it was one involving no 
great self-sacrifice on my part, for 1 had now 
money and to spare. It was only when, after 
groping about, I found his hand and wrung it 
heartily — with both mine — that he seemed to take 
me seriously, and then he begged for mercy. 

" For goodness' sake stop," he cried, " or I'll be 
past wanting anything. We'll talk about money 
matters some other time. A little bird has been 
whispering something to me, and I'm inclined to 
think there are better days in store." 

It was a strange thing to think that I had been 
travelling with my future brother-in-law, and had 
not been aware of the fact. 

Next day we said good-bye to the station and in 
less than three weeks arrived in Burketown where 
we learned about the disastrous termination of the 
rush to Kimberley, and of the crime, starvation and 
misery that followed in its wake ; it was lucky in- 
deed that Jack and I did not go there. It was 
here Jack received letters informing him that his 
uncle, who was a baronet, had died in the Old 
Country, and that now he succeeded to the title 
and estates. 

" Then you'll come with me to the Old Country, 
after all ! " I remarked with affected carelessness 
when he told me the news. 

" Yes ; as fast as the mail boats will take me," 
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he answered, and went off to send a cable to some- 
one. It was not a difficult task to guess as to the 
nature and destination of that cable. When a 
man has * been there ' himself he ceases to wonder 
at a good deal. 

At last the time came to say good-bye to some 
of my old friends. There was Gordon — who was 
now fast recovering from his wounds — his sister, 
and Savile. It was indeed a hard thing to part 
with them at the wharf ; they had been so kind 
and attentive to me in my affliction, and so delicate 
with it all, that at times I was almost inclined to 
lose sight — to perpetrate a bull — of my blindness. 
If the essence of true politeness is to conceal the 
fact that one is conferring a favour, and to make 
the recipient lose sight of any indebtedness, then 
they were Nature's own gentlefolk. They were 
starting overland the next day for Tarragong. 
Mackenzie and his daughter were going round to 
Bowen by one of Burns Philp's boats. I gave Gor- 
don an envelope containing a twenty-five pound 
bank-note to be given to Savile and Elsie when a 
certain happy event might be expected to take 
place. Savile, good soul, was unable to speak when 
he shook hands with me ; but I understood him : 
there was no need to say anjrthing. 

Then the steamer Dugon^ blew its whistle ; in 
a minute the score or so of bushmen and stock- 
men, with the entire population of Burketown, 
hurriedly recrossed the gangway, and stood upon 
the wharf. Soon we were steaming down the 
tortuous river. In a couple of hours I was sitting 
upon a deck chair, with Norah beside me ; the 
cool, salt, sea air was blowing on my cheek, and I 
felt strangely well and happy. The sea had al- 
ways exercised a powerful fascination for me, and 
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it exercised some of its old wistful glamour for me 
now as I listened to the swish and splash of the 
waves breaking and coursing along the sides of 
the old Dugong, But at length the vain regret 
forced itself upon me that I could not now look upon 
Old Ocean's mystic face as it heaved in the moon- 
light, here with silvery flashes of phosphorescent 
fire, and there with a yawning gulf of sombre 
blackness. How often I had longed when in the 
sad-voiced lonely bush to be once more within 
sound of its ever-changing and mysterious whis- 
pers. And now my wish was granted. But alas ! 
I might listen to the sighing of winds, and the 
soothing splash of waters, but it was written in 
the Book that I was no more to look upon that 
dear familiar face. 

Then I felt the gentle pressure of the hand that 
lay in mine, and I knew that someone was at her 
old tricks of mind-reading. 

" You should not think of such things," she in- 
sisted ; " but when you do remember they are 
none the less real because you don't see them. I 
think to hear — to feel them is ever so much grander 
— I often shut my eyes on purpose to do this." 

" That's not the only thing which troubles me," 
I rejoined almost querulously, "it's the future — 
the horrible uselessness and hopelessness of the 
future." 

" That's rather hard upon me, isn't it ? " she 
commented. 

"It would be ten times harder upon you," I 
answered, " if I allowed you to throw away your 
life on a blind man " 

" Listen to me, Dick," she interrupted, and the 
words came from her calmly and proudly, as if 
from a consciousness of her own strength, but not 
without the tenderness of her infinite love and 
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trust. " I understand perfectly why you speak like 
this, but you don't quite know me yet. Whether 
you get back your sight or not won't make any 
difference — only, perhaps I'd love you better as 
you are. Do you think a woman only marries a 
man for his eyes ? Is there anything the world 
can give a woman in exchange for her love? — 
there s nothing, Dick, and you know it. Didn't 
you tell me once that you loved me better than 
your own life ? " 

" That's why I speak as I do now," I cried, only 
by a painful effort controlling the passion that 
would fain have hurried me along on its reckless 
course, throwing prudence, all thoughts of the 
future and the world to the winds. I shook, like a 
withered leaf, with its very pain and intensity. 

The girl had caught up one of my hands, and 
now held it between her own. She had come so 
close to me that I could feel the silky touch of her 
hair upon my temples. She was very strong in 
that which makes a woman womanly. My resolu- 
tions wavered : I should not have been made of 
flesh and blood had I not experienced a secret 
sense of thankfulness, in so far as I had done that 
which my sense of justice demanded, and failed to 
shake the girl's constancy. 

" I'll tell you what," I said, " in the meantime 
we'll leave things just as they are. In six months 
or so from now you'll be with your father in Eng- 
land. By that time I'll either be recovering my 
sight or be a hopelessly blind man. You'll have 
lots of time to think over matters before then, so 
that should you have come to see things in a differ- 
ent light, you'll be at liberty to do just as you 
please, and no one will be to blame." 

"Agreed," she cried gladly, with the confidence 
of one who has no fear of the results; and we 
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sealed the compact in the simplest and best of 
ways. 

And now I will hurry over the inevitable parting 
scene. At Thursday Island the squatter and she 
who had become every day dearer to me, tran- 
shipped into one of the A. U. S. N. boats and went 
southwards. Jack and I caught the homeward- 
bound mail, the Dacca, and went westward. 

" In six months from|[now Norah and I'll be with 
you," said the squatter as he wrung my hands on 
parting. " You see, my affairs must be arranged 
down south first. Remember, if you have lost your 
sight, you've won that which is ten thousand times 
more precious — you know what. You've behaved 
like a ' square ' man in the past, and whatever 
comes of it, I'm not going to interfere in the future. 
Norah is like what her mother was, and I'm proud 
of her. Keep your heart up, my boy." 

I had grown to like the kindly, honourable man, 
and felt genuinely sorry at having to say good-bye 
to him. 

As to my parting with her, I think it is one of 
those things that it is'as well to say nothing about. 
What can one say ? Suffice it that her last words 
to me as she held my hands were: "Whatever 
comes, have patience." 

And the remembrance of these blessed words 
kept me patient in many of my dark hours of trial. 
In spite of what misogynists, pessimists, cynics, 
and all those belonging to that sickly and short- 
sighted crew may say, I do not think it possible for 
any man to guage to its fulness and depth, the 
purity of motive in a true and noble-minded 
woman. 

The change came so gradually that at first it 
was hardly noted ; then I began to fancy myself 
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the victim of some hallucination. It is often as 
difficult to convince one's self of good news as to 
realise some terrible misfortune, strange as it may 
seem. So, as at first I had been slow to realise 
the fact of my lost sight, I could now scarcely 
credit the fact that it was coming back. Then 
there was the trying, terrible time of doubt when I 
thought that the feeble gleams of light vouchsafed 
me were but the flickerings of the dying power of 
sight, ere it went out for ever to leave me in a life- 
long darkness. Truly, I wanted patience : no one 
could have been more in need of it. Looking 
back on those days I can see how my punishment 
was merited, — for who was I to set myself up as 
suffering from a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence ? 

At firsj it was as if the darkness were only a 
little less accentuated and complete. Then it was 
as if I looked from some marine depths through a 
great body of opaaue but turgid waters, and could 
distinguish the sickly, greenish light — the light of 
day, dimly through it. But that sickly greenish 
light when I stood in the sunlight became day by 
day clearer, until, at^last, turning my eyes to where 
the ereat orb of life was, I became conscious of a 
flood of glorious light. But the doctor of the ship 
put a stop to such dangerous experiments. 

The thought that the power of vision was not 
altogether destroyed withm me, and that I might 
yet regain it, roused such a wild, tumultuous hope 
in my heart, that often it was as much as I could 
do to control my feelings.^ Had it not been for 
Jack, and the remembrance of those dear words of 
hers : " Whatever comes, have patience," I think, 
at times, some of the passengers might have 
thought I was losing my reason, in addition to hav- 
ing lost my sight. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
DAWN. 

It is hard to say what I should have done with- 
out Jack on that homeward voyage, he was kind- 
ness personified, and he bore his new honours as 
he had done his days of obloquy — never referring 
to them. 

How strange it all was ; only a few weeks be- 
fore we were broiling under a hot sun, and all 
some of us could think about was the art of keep- 
ing cool. Now, as we sailed northwards, all that 
was changed; there was a hunting for under- 
clothing, and we spent much time in discussing 
the best means of keeping warm. 

One night Jack came into the smoking-room 
where I was sitting with the doctor, a very nice 
fellow, like most ship's doctors, and told me : 
** Dick, the lights of the dear old sod are ahead of 
us ! " Next morning we were within a few miles 
of the coast. 

Home again ; and, unusual experience, snow in 
the Channel. 

Plymouth, and my own people waiting for me. 
There was my mother, and my sister: the only 
living relatives I had. But what need to speak of 
such an occasion ? Surely Fate had mixed a 
strange draught for me ? — how much of it was 
bitter and how much sweet ? I had lost so much, 
and I had gained so much. Might it not be 
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written in the Book that there were yet brighter 
days in store ? 
For now I could " see men as trees walking." 

I/dm^ again! how strange everything was at 
first. At times some of the ways of civilisation 
appeared to me absurd and superfluous. Perhaps 
I was a little inclined to chafe over my enforced 
inaction. 

February, and comparatively mild for that sea- 
son of the year, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, where my 
people had taken a house for the winter. I could 
now walk slowly about alone, and though unable 
to recognise human features, could trace outlines 
with tolerable clearness. Oh, how sweet life was 
becoming again ! My feelings at this period were 
of a nature that I do not care to write about — 
there are some things which like delicate flowers 
cannot be transplanted. My life was coloured by 
the memory of one dear face, and all the current 
of my being set towards it. There were times 
when I looked upon my blindness as a blessing in 
disguise, for it was not hard to realise that but for 
it I might never have fully known the depths and 
, purity of her great love, which had risen superior 
to the tragedy and wreck of my physical life. Still 
the prospect of recovering my sight was every- 
thing, for I told myself that had my blindness 
contmued, it would have been a crime to allow 
her to throw herself away on an imperfect and 
useless life. 

But now I could, with a ^lad heart and a clear 
conscience, accept the precious trust she had so 
nobly offered. 

On my arrival in England I had gone to a great 
oculist. Contrary to expectations he did not give 
me much comfort. I almost resented it when he 
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told me that, despite the temporary improvement 
in my sight, he could not hold out any definite 
hope of recovery. "If you get better, good and 
well," he said, ** but you've had a hard time of it 
in the Gulf, and the shock was a terrible one, it's 
as well however, to tell you frankly that, once let 
there be a relapse, and it means that any vitality 
your eyes now possess is leaving them for ever. 
You know the old saying about the ' flickering of 
the candle.' " 

Oh, these were cruel words, although in all truth 
the great man meant them kindly enough. How- 
ever, I only remembered the proverbial caution of 
physicians with reputations to lose, and took his 
verdict for what I thought it was worth. 

One morning I received my first letter from 
Norah but am sure that no chivalrous reader 
would care to read it. Suffice it that its tone was 
cheerful, although she advised me to exercise 
patience. Could I not, she wrote, take up again 
my old predilection for story-writing — reluctantly 
abandoned because editors were not sufficiently 
appreciative ? I had now a unique experience to 
draw upon. She had heard there were typewriting 
machines for those whose sight was like my own, 
or better still I could employ anamanuensis for 
a few hours every day. There was nothing so 
conducive to happiness as a little work or hav- 
ing a hobby— no matter if it were only keeping 
rabbits. 

Strange to say what she suggested — the writing, 
not the keeping of rabbits — had been growing upon 
me for some time, until at length it had become 
almost irresistible. In the old days I did not real- 
ise that I was only writing about the same com- 
monplace and hackneyed things that hundreds of 
others were reproducing from their colourless lives 
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— colourless like my own — and which only a few, 
either by reason of the subtle spark of genius or the 
quickening touch of sorrow, were doing well. Now 
I felt that in all truth my apprenticeship had been 
served to the greatest of all masters — Experience. 
I had seen what it falls to the lot of but few to see ; 
I had heard the keynote of existence in the school 
of human suffering and the infinite tenderness and 
purity of a true woman's love,— the pathos and the 
poetry of life. Ah ! that were a song worth listen- 
ing to — one that never grows old. 

As soon as I resolved to take up my old pursuit 
again, it seemed as if the work-a-day world was 
not so very far removed from me after all. 

The month of June, the town of Plymouth and 
the morning of the day when the great Australian 
liner will arrive with the squatter and his daughter 
on board. 

Truly, I had been dealt mercifully with, for my 
sight had not only been partially restored, but 
now my bush sweetheart was coming to me. Not 
to a poor blind helpless man, but to one with 
health and strength, who did not want for his share 
of the good things of this life. Truly, out of evil 
good may come ; for when sheer necessity drove 
me out into the wild Never-Never Land of tropical 
Australia, I little, thought that there, of all places, 
I should meet with her who, to me, was to prove 
so much. 

There is a gentle breeze rippling the waters of 
the Channel, and the blue sky above is flecked 
with fleecy clouds. Stately ships, with all sails set, 
are gliding past to disappear again in the myste- 
rious depths of the blue horizon. They remind one 
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of beautiful sentient things. There is a salt-sea 
smack, an exhilarating vitality in the atmosphere 
that seems to breathe new life into one. The very 
smell of the ropes and the pitch pertaining to all 
things nautical suggests delightful pictures of 
ships in full sail and Old-World seas. When I 
was an impressionable boy such a fascination did 
the lives of those 'who went down to the sea 
in ships ' exercise over me, that I had only to 
shut my eyes and smell some tarry cordage, to 
imagine myself a full-fledged rover on the Spanish 
Main. 

Noon, and Jack, who is now my brother-in-law 
elect and has met us at the hotel to await the ar- 
rival of the boat, has strolled out with me to one 
of the old piers in order to kill time. It is a blaz- 
ing hot day and in two hours we go off together 
in the tender to meet the great mail-ship, and then, 
— but my heart was too full to think of it. 

We leant against a low wall and looked out to 
sea — it was not much I could distinguish, but my 
imagination filled the void. In a minute or so we 
were joined by my sister Kate. I was of course 
glad to see her, and remarked mischievously : 

" Hello, Kate, what brings you out here ? " 

" The same reason that brings you, sir — some- 
thing in the air, I suppose," was the unblushing 
reply. 

There was a pause for a minute during which I 
rested my head in my hands, for a strange drowsi- 
ness stole over me just then. Still, seeing that 
the fever of expectancy for the past few nights 
had caused me to sleep badly, this did not strike 
me as odd. I became conscious of a mysterious 
voice in my head which sang in unison with a 
hand-organ which kept grinding out 'Autumn 
Leaves ' in a neighbouring street. The lazy lap 
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of the water, the easy laughter of some sea-faring 
men pushing off in a small boat, sounded as 
from tlie clouds, and the measured rasping of a 
saw in a carpenter's shop hard by seemed very un- 
real and far away. Some one grasped me by the 
arm ; it was a second or two before I realised it 
was Kate. 

" Dick, I've brought your green glasses ; you 
mustn't leave them off just yet, you know. Let 
me put them on for you, old boy, at once." 

What had come over me that I should think we 
were some considerable distance apart, instead of 
being close together? The voice in my head 
struck up another tune, and the hand-organ ac- 
companied as before. The rasping and hissing of 
the saw, the lapping of the water, and the calls of 
the sailors became a confused jumble of sound. 
A sudden chill crept over me, my heart fluttered 
painfully, a horrible prescience possessed me. 

Was It " the flickering of the candle," the great 
oculist had spoken about ? I found my voice and 
cried : 

" Kate, isn't God's world very beautiful ? " 

" Yes, Dick," she answered, with a woman's un- 
erring instinct, *' but not so beautiful as humanity," 
and her arm went round my waist. 

" Then, lass, I've looked my last on it and on 
you ! " 

J^or the candle had burned down in its socket ! 

As they led me back to the hotel between them 
the organ broke into a joyous dance, and I could 
hear the rhythmical patter of the children's feet 
tripping it right merrily on the paving stones. Oh, 
how full of the glory and the gladness of life were 
these children ! And oh, the irony of fate that 
should make that organ peal out, as like a prema- 
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turely old man, I passed it ' Sunshine Abcve,* — 
sunshine above ! 

Suddenly I stopped. 

" Jack," I asked, " place me with my face to the 
sun." 

Reluctantly, as it were, they turned me round 
until I could feel its warm rays kissing my cheeks, 
but there was nothing before my lifeless eyeballs 
but an unbroken twilight. I might in the future 
be able to tell night from day, but nothing more. 
How had I sinned that the cup of promise should 
have been held out to me, and then dashed to 
pieces immediately it touched my lips ? They took 
me into the private sitting-room ; there I threw 
myself face downwards on a couch and gave way 
to the rebellion in my heart, just as I had done when 
my sight had first been taken from me. Resigna- 
tion, forsooth ! let them preach it who have suc- 
cessfully triumphed over a living death like mine ! 
At first those with me wisely refrained from those 
stereotyped words of so-called comfort. They 
knew that a clasp of the hand and a period of 
significant silence could do more for a man at such 
a time. My mother, good soul, came and knelt by 
my side. " His will be done," she said, struggling 
to be brave. 

** His will ! " I cried, " when it means the ruin 
of my life ! " 

" Do you think it is not as hard for me to bear ? " 
she rejoined ; " you, who are the only boy I have 
left ! " 

Oh, how ashamed I felt of myself at that mo- 
ment ! " Have mercy upon me, O Lard, for I am 
weak,** I cried. 

Oh, how I hated that flickering of my dying 
sight ! Why had it not passed from me tor ever 
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so that I might have been spared the torments of 
disappointed hopes— the bitterness of soul. But 
those words of my mother's made me think. If I 
had often regretted lacking the opportunit)' of prov- 
ing my manhood, and that better self which I be- 
lived was in every man, had I not now one chance 
in a thousand of asserting it ? No sooner had this 
thought possessed me than I became more like my 
old self. 

Just then a messenger came to say that the Al- 
mora was signalled, and the tender would start 
immediately. 

I insisted on Jack and Kate going out to meet 
the ship. " Better tell them to go on to London," 
I said in my trouble. " Anyhow, it's several 
months since she spoke as she did about my blind- 
ness — one's mind can alter in that time. Let's 
give her the chance of breaking with me if she 
wants to." 

If I could not be altogether reconciled to my 
fate, at least I tried to think of her, though what 
it cost me to speak as I did no one can tell. 

They left me alone in the room at my own re- 
quest, and the minutes dragged on like eternities. 
I had settled things satisfactorily in my own mind, 
and waited to know my fate. There was as I 
thought a murmur of voices on the stairs for the 
hundredth time, and again I was disappointed. 
Fool that I was to think that a fresh, beautiful 
young life could come to link itself with such a 
wreck of humanity ! Women loved to be heroic. 
It was all very well, and natural enough, for her to 
come to me as she did at first, when the shock of 
horror on hearing of my lost sight had given way 
to a flood of pity. She was doubtless true to her 
better nature when she said that my blindness 
made no difference in her love ; but was it to be 
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expected that it could last for ever under such con- 
ditions? She was young, and time had been 
given her to realise calmly the folly of continuing 
our unfortunate attachment : was she to be blamed 
if she drew back at the eleventh hour ? No, it 
were wiser to do so, — if she came I myself would 
tell her so. But she would not come. Another 
age, and then, just outside on the landing, there 
was the" sound of footsteps. One step there was 
no possibility of me at least mistaking; it was 
quick, free, and buoyant. Someone knocked, my 
heart stood still for a moment, then throbbed on 
violently. I rose to my feet to show her that my 
manhood was not altogether dead. I found my 
voice and the prosaic " Come in " became a tragedy 
in two words. The door opened, and shut. In- 
voluntarily both my hands went out to her, and I 
knew that, weakly enough, my eyes were filling 
with tears. Oh, what a magic there was in her 
presence ! The conventional words of welcome 
stuck in my throat, but it did not matter, for in 
another moment her head was pillowed on my 
breast. " Oh, Dick," she cried, " I am crying be- 
cause I'm so glad ! You will never, never let mc 
go away again ? " 

My stern resolutions went to the winds as I held 
her head, and kissed her on the lips. 

Blindness forsooth ! I was the happiest man in 
the three kingdoms ! 

It is now some five years since my wife and I 
chose this quiet north-western London suburb, 
where in the early spring one can throw open the 
windows and allow the sweet scent of flowers and 
the singing of birds to come in together. There 
are no such things as gloomy skies or fogs to the 
blind — my life at least is one of perpetual sun- , 
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shine. Ask any one of the five-and-twenty blind 
men who sit down with me to dinner every Christ- 
mas day, if he does not live in a world of his own 
making. For instance my tjrpist has just told me, 
as I dictate these lines, that there is a thick fog 
creeping up from the southeast, but what do I per- 
sonally care for a fog ? — it has nothing to do with 
my world. In my mind's eye — that truer sight — 
I can see instead a great valley shaped like a 
horse-shoe, hemmed in by magnificent terraced 
cliffs. There is a sky of turquoise blue over my 
head. There are picturesque groups of cycas and 
feather-palms all around. The white sunlight 
streams down with pitiless intensity, the shadows 
are black as ink, hard, sharply-denned, palpable 
things, — but I could go on describing for ever. A 
man if he has a love for Nature and the beautiful, 
can cultivate the power of observation until his 
brain is like a sensitised plate that will retain 
countless impressions. Yes, I am now in a sense 
quite independent of sight, and in the capacity for 
work — good, bad, or indifferent as the case may 
be — lies my greatest happiness — save one, the love 
that grows more precious with the years. Ay, let 
misogynists and cynics sneer as they may, the 
love of a good woman is something to have lived 
for. Blind though I be there is no lighter-hearted 
man anywhere than myself. 

I have just packed my amanuensis off to take a 
holiday, for I expect my next-door neighbour, who 
is also a near relative and hails from a place called 
Tarragong, to arrive for lunch within the next 
half hour or so. Also the old spirit of mischief is 
working within me. I think dark thoughts for a 
minute or two, then press the electric button — our 
little signal. In another minute I hear my wife's 
step upon the stairs, and another toddling little 
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step which generally accompanies it. Then some- 
thing like a breath of fresh air and a highly vital- 
ised presence enters the room. 

" Ho, Dick," cries my wife in the gay old careless 
way, '* this is the third time to-day already ! Have 
you no mercy, you ungrateful man ? " And to 
give forcible expression to her indignation she 
seizes my wrists and kisses me on both cheeks. 

" You are a forward creature," I exclaim, "and 
ought to be jolly well ashamed of yourself ! " But 
she eludes my grasp, and picking up my four-year- 
old son and heir places him in my arms. It is a 
case of making an ally of the child. 

" Ah, Jacky, my boy, come and sit on your dad- 
dy's knee, and forgive him for having given you 
such a wicked mammy." 

"Just listen to the inhuman wretch; poisoning 
the youthful mind, and putting a child against his 
own mother ! Isn't it a model father ? " 

" Jacky, you won't let her beat me ? " 

" Oh, the craftiness of man, and what we poor 
women have to suffer !— he's trying to change the 
subject, Jacky— don't be deceived by him. There 
now, did you ever see such guilt on anyone's face ? 
He's hunting about for an excuse for ringing us 
up } " 

" Norah, you are frivolous," I say sternly, hav- 
ing quite forgotten what I had intended to ask. 

";Ah, he doesn't know what he wants himself ! 
I can see it on his face. He'll only have bread and 
butter for lunch and some cold tea if he doesn't 
take care. Now, sir, what was it ? Did a blue- 
bottle pass the window half an hour ago ? or have 
you pulled another button off your coat on purpose 
to get me to sew it on again ? Confess now." 

" Really, my dear, it's a question of ethics," I 
insist, fairly driven into a corner, and therefore 
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justified in adopting a tone of injured innocence. 
" 1 tiiought you might give me your opinion, you 
know." 

" Let's hear it then ; no hesitation," she persists, 
with a tinge of incredulity and unbelief in the tone 
of her voice. 

" Well, my dear, I was wondering whether a girl 
who kills snakes with a stock-whip is a New Wo- 
man or only an old-fashioned daughter of Eve, and 
if a rich next-door neighbour who gets up at six 
o'clock every morning to practise on the cornet can 
be a Christian ? " 

I lift Jacky off my knee for safety : I know that 
my wife is meditating another attack. She tyran- 
nises over me dreadfully, and frequently makes 
unprovoked assaults. 

The End. 
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